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YULETIDE TALES AND MODERN PENS~ 


The “Old-Fashioned Christmas” 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


HEN the editor of this review 

asked me to write a small paper 

on Christmas stories and I rashly 

consented, little did I know what 
difficulties, embarrassments and perplexities 
that consent involved. Innocent and simple 
as the subject looks, it is in reality most 
complicated and filled with all manner of 
problems, historical and antiquarian as well 
as theological and literary. How shall we 
get through this thorny thicket and arrive 
at that direct and clear view of the subject 
as it really is, which is the highest purpose 
of criticism? 

There are just two questions which must 
be answered in order to get at the heart of 
the subject of this article. 

What is Christ- 
mas? That is the 
first, the unavoid- 
able question. 

“Why,” says 
- Simplicissimus, ‘‘it 


of the birth of 
Christ; every. child 
knows that.”’ 

Yes, dear did 
thing, the children 
know that because 
it has been taught 
to them. But how 


after  Christ’s 
death Chris- 
tians never 
thought of cele- 
brating His birth- 
day. Good Friday, 
Easter Day, Pen- 
tecost and Epiph- 


long before Christ- 
mas was on the 
calendar. Why? 
Because those 
early Christians — 
lived under the 
shadow of perse- 
cution and the 
sword; because 
death was in their 
foreground; be- 
cause the assur- 
ance of immortal- 
ity seemed to them 
the only important 
thing. So they 
thought, no doubt; 
a birthday, as one 
of the Church fa- 
thers said, was not 
a day to be cele- 
brated, but a day 
to be cursed ‘‘after 
the example of Job 
and Jeremiah and 

But with better 
times came better thoughts. The Christians 
learned to understand that, if the Gospej is 
true, death is but one episode in life; that 
its meaning depends on what goes before it 
as well as what comes after it; that the 
significance of Christ’s sacrifice for men is 
wrapped up with the priceless value of His 
life with men; that His entrance into the 
world through the lowly wicket-gate of 
‘human birth is an event of infinite impor- 
tance, to be celebrated with universal glad- 
ness—the Son of God becomes the Son of 
Mary. So Christmas came, with its strong 
appeal to the simple human heart, and grew 
to be the most widely loved of all Church 
festivals. 

Among the theologians there were long 
disputes, not yet ended, about the precise 
date of the Nativity. These seem to me of 
little consequence. On some day Christ was 
surely born in human: flesh, and His birth 
was both pure and lowly, a new hope for the 
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world. It is the fact that we celebrate, not 
mA date. Western Christendom has fixed on 

Dec. 25 as the day. But were I in Armenia 
or Abyssinia, I should join in celebrating 
Jan. 6 or any other day that seemed good to 
the people with whom I was living. 

A most curious and significant thing about 
Christmas is the way in which it has drawn 
to itself customs and rites from various 
heathen sources—the gifts arid merry-making 
of the Roman Saturnalia and brumalia; the 
plentiful feasts and blazing logs, the ever- 
greens and the mistletoe bough of the 
Northern Yuletide. Some dour Puritans 
object to this and would strip it all away. 
Not I! To-.me it seems most wonderful and 


fitting that the natural impulses of human 
kindness and generosity and hopefulness, 
symbolized in those old rites and customs, 


“should naturally come to the birthday fes- 


tival of Him who is ‘“‘the desire of all 
nations,’’ even as the Persian Magi came of 
old, bringing gifts from far. 

Well, then, if there is any truth in this idea 
of a broad, humane, inclusive Christmas, 
how shall we answer our second unavoidabie 
question, What is a Christmas Story? nea 

The conventional answer, of course, would 
be this: Any story which has to do with the 
celebration of this particular day is a Christ- 
mas story. But this seems to me far too 
narrow an answer. Shall 


will men? Are they not in the 
picture, too? 

It must be confessed that what we fondly 
call an ‘‘old-fashioned -Christmas’’—Wash- 
ington Irving style, for example (see “The 
Sketch Book”)—is becoming more ahd more 


difficult to keep up. How shall you have a 
Yule log in an apartment that is warmed (7?) 
only by a gas stove or a steam radiator? 
How shall you continue the ‘‘waits” and the 
“‘carols’”’ and the ‘‘chimes’’ on streets that 
are jammed with automobiles and noisy 
beyond endurance? How shall you revive 
the atmosphere of old Christmas even in a 
farmhouse that has a radio set and a gramo- 
phone and easy connection (by motor car) 
with a moving-picture theatre? ‘How can 
any one write a regular, sympathetic, old- 
time Christmas story in this age of excite- 
ment, crowding and vortieress advertise- 
ment? 

These are rather pa erers questions. 
For our consolation let us recall the fact 
that there seems to have been a good deal 
of confusion and crowding on the very first 





of all Christmas days. The hilly road from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem was thronged with 
travelers. Joseph and Mary, after their long 
and painful journey, found that there was no 
room for them in the inn. Yet somehow they 
managed to make a quiet place for the young 


and This Age of Excitement 


peculiar form of athietic sport. Neckties, 
silk handkerchiefs, impenetrable matchboxes, 
harmless penknives and such small gear as 
can usually be found in shops for men offer 
a slight refuge to the timid or the lazy. The 
Hollanders seek to avoid the difficulty by 
anticipating it and making their presents on 
St. Nicholas Day, Dec. 6;. the French by 
postponing it to New Year’s Day. But these 
are weak evasions. 

Let us now leave, as Dr. Samuel Johnson 
might say, these various and perhaps too. 
vellivolant mental speculations and turn to 
a@ more serious question: 

Who will provide the Christmas story? ~ 

Let me tell you what I think. No one 
should try to write a new one now unless he 
can’t help it. A request from an editor is 
not enough. A promise of a large hono- 

rarium is not 


mind's eye. Then 
_ write, but not 
sdoner. 


Meantime we 
have plenty of 
good Christmas 


“A Christmas 
Carol” “The 
Chimes,” “The 


once; 
modern stories, 
like Bret Harte’s 
“*How Santa Claus 
Came to Simpson's 
Bar,’’ and Frank 
Stockton’s “A 
Christmas 
Wreck,’ and 
Thomas N els on 
Page’s “Polly,” 
and O. Henry’s 
“The Gift of the 


Annie Trumbull 
Slosson’s ‘‘Fishin’ 
Jimmy,’’ and Kipling’s ‘‘William the Con- 
queror,’’ and Herrick’s ‘“The Master of the 
Inn,”’” and—yes—Balzac’s ‘‘The Atheist’s 


of “Christmas Stories” which the Macmillan ° 
Company has made from pao writings of 
They are real Santa Claus 
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Chasing Santa Claus Back Through the Centuries. 


Bu GEORGE MacADAM 
BRANDRETH SYMONDS 


R 
. is the chief medical director 
of one of the big life insur- 


ance companies. His pro- 
fessional contact with hu- 
manity as a live, pulsating thing is 
practically zero. In his official ca- 


pacity he never feels a pulse, never|: 


listens at the other end of a stetho- 
scope to hear if a heart has the right 
rhythm. His work is even more im- 
personal than watching the chemical 
reaction in a test tube. 

When Dr. Symonds is earning his 
salary humanity is to him simply a 
vast table of numerals, rows upon 
rows, i upon y of nu- 





.merals. Vital statistics—those thin, 


pale shadows of mortality’s suffering 
and grief—are his concern. Life and 
death are things that must be re- 
duced to a percentage basis so that 
the insurance company can, with a 
margin of safety, lay its wager with 
the King of Terrors. 





If you were now asked to visualize 
Dr. Symonds, in all probability you 
would say that he’s a thin, dry, cold 
individual. But a man should never 
be judged by his occupation. Fate 
often ordains that. If you want to 
know the real man, it’s much wiser 
to catch him when he’s mounted 
upon his hobby. Let Dr. Symonds 
get away from his statistical tables, 
and—presto!—his interest is in elves 
and fairies and other such like beings 
who gave color and vivacity to the 
beliefs of the world when the world 
was young, and who still give color 
and vivacity to the beliefs of twen- 
tieth century children who are for- 
tunate enough to have escaped the 


+ skepticism of a skeptical age. 


Folklore is Dr. Symonds’s hobby. 
He used to play golf, but if one can 
judge by eye and voice and manner, 
he feels just as much joyous zest in 
shinning up the family tree of some 
elf and discovering its remotest 
branches, as any golfer gets in fol- 
lowing the ball to the uttermost 
green of a difficult course. 

His most recent genealogical ex- 
ploit was climbing further up the 
family tree of our old friend Santa 
Claus than any one else has as yet 
climbed. 





Dr. Symonds’s report of his arbo- 
real excursion contains three highly 
important statements that may be 
summarized as follows: 

First—Santa Claus, as we recog- 
nize him today—a little, fat-bellied 
man with twinkling eyes and a beard 
—is an American conception. Dr. 
Symonds reports that the Rev. Clem- 
ent Clarke Moore, in his famous 
poem “The Night Before Christ- 
mas,'’ was the first person to reveal 
Santa Claus in what, needless to say, 
is his true aspect. 

Second—The visitation of Santa 
Claus in the very early morning 
hours of Dec. 25 was and is due to 
American encouragement, with pos- 
sibly a hint from Germany. Of 
course it is needless to say that Dec. 
25 is the right day, the une day that 
Santa Claus himself would pick. But 
until America showed the world its 
«rvor, established custom compelled 
Santa Claus to make his visit on 
Dec. 6. For centuries the children of 
Europe suffered under this wrong. 
But it has long since been righted; 
and now, all over the world, Dec. 25 
is recognized as the true day. 

Third—Sitting on the topmost 
branch that Dr. Symonds could 
reach who was discovered but one 





Apollo. the beloved god of old 
Greece. Dr. Symonds had climbed 
some three thousand years out of 
the age of radio. in that chronolog- 
ical altitude there is a_ certain 
amount of mist, and one cannot be 
quite sure of what he sees; but on a 
near-by branch sat a person that 
*oked like old Wotart, the god of 
he ancient Norsemen. 





The mention of Apollo may make 
those of us who have dabbled a little 
in mythology say that, so far as the 
Greek god is concerned, Dr. Symonds 
has discovered nothing new; that 
the Greeks held a grand jamboree, 
known as the Saturnalia, at the time 
of the Winter solstice; and that 
Christmas is simply a survival—a 
fossil, as the mythologists call such 
things—of the ancient spree in honor 
of the annually recurrent day when 
the sun ceases its southward jour- 
ney and begins its welcome trip 
northward. Es 

To this Dr. Symonds makes an- 
swer that, though Apolio was known 
as the sun god, he had no relation 
whatever with, the Saturnalia. All 
festivals in honor of him were held 
in warm weather, the chief of them 
being the Thorgelia, celebrated on 
May 9, about half way between the 
Winter solstice and the Spring equi- 
nox. The celebration coincided with 
the time of year when the sun was 
making the trees bud and the fields 
turn green. 

According to Dr. Symonds, the 
family tree of Santa Claus reaches 
back, into the days that were before 
Homer, before even the Trojan War 


itself. Compared with Zeus (Jupiter), | 


Poseidon (Neptune), Hera (Juno) 
and Athena, Apollo was a quite in- 
ferior god. But as the centuries 
passed he got a better rating. One 


‘reason for this, perhaps, was that it 


was at his shrines that the oracles 
transmitted all messages from the 
gods. 


Any one who has a monopoly in- 
evitably squeezes the other fellow 
out; it-is true now, it was true in 
the days that were before Homer. 
Apollo, having the only receiving 
stations for messages from Olympus, 
gradually forced the other gods, 
even Zeus himself, into back seats. 











Moreover, he was kindly and lov- 
able; and so, in cousé of time, he 
became the most popular of all the 
gods. 

He got a reputation for averting 
evil—-warding wff trouble from the 
family hearth, pests and blights from 
the crops in the fields, shipwreck 
from the mariners in their cockle- 
shells at sea. Altogether he was a 
handy god to have with one, and 
so the Greeks who, about this time, 
were going pretty heavily into the 
emigration business, carried him 
along when they set out to estab- 
lich colonies in distant parts. 

One party of emigrants—a band 
of Dorian Greeks—crossed the Aege- 
an Sea, and having driven the 
aborigines out, settled on the strip 
of land along the coast of Asia 
Minor. They called the country 
Lycia. Of course they took Apollo 
along with them. Perhaps it was 
because Apollo backed them; per- 
haps because they were a sturdy 
breed; but be that as it may, the 
fact remains that the Lycians har- 
ried the coasts of Syria and Egypt, 
some time around 1400 B. C. Amen- 
hotep III., grandfather of the wife of 
Tut-ankh-Amen, was then king of 
Egypt, and it is recorded that he was 
considerably annoyed by the Lycians. 
Two hundred years later, after the 
death of Rameses the Great, the Ly- 
cians formed part of a large army 
that assembled ic invade Egypt; but 
Rameses’s son and successor, Mer- 
neptah (according to tradition, the 
Pharaoh of the Old Testament Ex- 
odus), was too much for them. All 
this is mentioned merely to show 
what a hoary cid family tree, ac- 
cording to Dr. Symonds, Santa 
Ciaus can boast. 

Among the towns that developed 
in Lycia was one called Patara. 
Keep the name ‘in mind for it comts 
into the story again. 


Centuries rolled by. 

The influence of Apollo had be- 
come greater and greater. As the 
guardian of seafarers he -had even 
displaced Poseid the brother of 
Zeus and mighty in the Trojan War. 
This displacement was undoubtedly 
hastened when Poseidon became 
identified with the Roman god, Nep- 
tune, a colorless and characterless 
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“Santa Claus, as We Recognize Him Today, 
Is an American Conception" 


deity of springs and rivers. In fact, 
as the Roman Empire extended its 
dominion over the Mediterranean 
Basin, the vogue of Apollo became 
wider and stronger. After the great 
Paval victory at Actium, Augustus 
built a splendid temple there to 
Apollo, who had bestowed the vic- 
tory. _ = 

For the next century or two, Apollo 
was at the height of his fame and 
influence. 

But now, before the rising sun of 
Christianity, the glory of the old 
gods began to pale. When Con- 


. stantine made Christianity the offi- 


cial religion of the Roman Empire, 
the old gods were supposedly put on 
the shelf. As a matter of fact, the 
old favorities, particularly Apollo, 
continued to have many worshipers. 
It had been the custom to dedicate 
boys to Apollo, much as children 
baptized nowadays. Doubtiess many 
a father said to himself: ‘“This new- 
tangled religion may be all right; 
but I was consecrated to Apoilp and 
my boy is going to be consecrated 
to him too."’ 

To win over the adherents of 
Apollo -was a difficult problem for 
the Church. It tried persecution. 
That failing, it tried, says Dr. Sy- 
monds, another scheme: The Church 
sanctified Apollo, giving him another 
name at the same time. He was 
called St. Nicholas. The name is 
Greek—Nikolaos—and means ‘he 
who wins victory for the people.’’ 
He was said to have been bern in 
Patara. The time of his reputed 
birth was some 2,000 years after 
the Dorian Greeks had carried the 
old Apollo to the Lycian coast. 
Nicholas was said to have been the 
first Archbishop of Myra, a town 
some five or six miles from Patara, 
and also to have been present at the 
General Council which was con- 
voked by Constantine at Nicaea in 
325 A.D. There are extant lists of the 
members of that General Council, 
and none of them mentions St. 
Nichol as those present. 
Our first definite "knowledge of St. 
Nicholas is about two hundred years 
later, when the Emperor Justinian 
built a church in Constantinople 
which he didicated to St. Priscus and 
St. Nicholas. 

From the time when we first get 
definite sight of him, down to the 
present day, St. Nicholas has had 
two festivals: one on Dec. 6, the 
other on May 9, the day of the 
Thargelia, the great festival of Apol- 
lo. Like the old pagan god, St. 
Nicholas has always been a most 
benign saint, patron of mariners, 
travelers, children and virgins. And 
also like Apollo, he acquired a wide 
popularity. Dr. Symonds says that 
up to two centuries ago, perhaps 
even later, St. Nicholas was the most 
popular saint in Christendom. He 
was beloved in the Roman, the 
Greek and the Protestant Churches. 
Santa Claus was a popular nickname 
in the Low Countries; -Nicolaus, the 
Low Dutch for Nicholas, often being 
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Those Terrible Astronomers ! 


sa 4 LANDS. By Charles Fi 
New York: Boni 4 Liooright 


HE author of the volcanic “Book 

of the Damned” has put forth 

a further chapter in his opus of 
inverted damnation. The pages at 
hand, which he styles ‘banners in a 
cosmic procession,’’ champion—and 


.most vigorously!—the case of cer- 


tain astronomical hypotheses which 
are not recognized according to the 
accepted theories of that science. 
Hence, possibly, the vigor. 

‘“‘New Lands’ has a double pur- 
pose. It scourges, abuses and flays 
astronomy and astronomers for 
chnging to their data that cause 
them to disregard Mr. Fort’s theories 
which are then built up upon the 
foundation of their own data. Clear- 
ly, the point at issue is less a ques- 
tion of dogmatically following data 
at all, than of whose observations 
are to be accepted. 

There are three principal theories 
which. Mr. Fort defends. He pre- 





249| sents proof, tinctured with polemic, 


and arguments, colored with anath- 
ema, to establish: First, that the 
earth is stationary, neither revolving 
upon an axis, nor moving in an or- 
bit; secondly, that the stars, instead 
of being luminous celestial bodies, 
are but openings in an encasing, 
shell-like matter that surrounds the 
earth, and lastly—and most impor- 
tamtly—that not only are the planets 
much nearer to us than scientists 
(with a hissing of the S) suppose, 
but that there exist-unnamed, unad- 
mitted bodies in’ the sky, the new 
lands, that lie close to us indeed, 
sending out manifestations in the 
form of ships, horses and human 
bodies, no higher than the clouds; 
phenomena which simple folk have 
seen and interpreted as_ spiritual 
visitations. 

Chief among Mr. Fort's arguments 
is the fact that the present orthodox 
astronomy was, in the days of its 
(unfounded) incipiency, a heresy 
against the then reigning dogmas. 


Just as surely, continues the writer, * a 





will there come new discoveries that 
will, in their turn, shatter the stand- 
ards and theories that are now gen- 
erally accepted. Mr. Fort’s favorite 
method of proof seems to consist in 
lining up an array of data support- 
ing his beliefs, and in matching it 


abbreviated to Claus; and Santa. the 
monkish or corrupt Latin for Saint. 





It is recorded that in 1087, when 
the bones of St. Nicholas, entombed 
in Myra, were in danger of being 
captured by the Saracens, the in- 
habitants of Barium, a town on the 
Adriatic coast of Italy, sent out an 
expedition which stormed Myra, res- 
cued the bones, and brought them 
safely on May 9 to Barium, where 
they now lie in the Priory Church of 
St. Nicholas. Dr. Symonds calls at- 
tention to the fact that the date of 
the return to Bari with the bones of 
St. Nicholas, and the date of the 
old Thargelia of Apollo, are the same. 

When the split came between the 
Eastern and the Western Churches. 
the Russian branch of the Eastern 
Church clung to May 9 as well as 
Dec. 6 as the festival day of St. 
Nicholas; and it was so celebrated 
throughout Russia until the Bolshe- 
vist Government put an end to the 
celebration of saints’ days. 

The Western Church accepted Dec. 
6 as the festival day of St. Nicholas. 
As far back as six or seven hundred 
years ago it had already become the 
custom for the children to hang. up 
their stockings or shoes on the night 
of Dec. 5, and in the morning to find 
them filled with candy and toys 
which had been placed there by the 


good St. Nicholas, their patron saint. ~ 


Naughty children sometimes found « 
birch rod in their stockings instead 
of the candy and toys. 





Prior to two hundred years ago St. 
Nicholas Day was of much impor- 


St.|tance, for it marked the commence- 


ment of the Yuletide festivities. Boy 
Bishops, Lords of Misrule, Abbots of 
Unreason, were chosen on that day 
and served until Christmas, or even 
to Twelfth Night, which coincides 
with the Festival of the Epiphany on 
Jan. 6. 

On Christmas Day the waits sang 
carols or acted little folk-plays, and 
were paid by money and beer and 
skittles. Every one ate hugely and 
drank freely. This was the survival 
of the old Saturnalia. But there was 
no giving of presents. 

Throughout all Europe there was 
just one exception. In Germany, in 
some parts of the Rhineland, follow- 
ing a custom that dated back to the 
most ancient days, on Christmas Eve 
the Teutonic pine tree was lighted 
and a person in disguise gave the 
children toys from it. This character 
was known as Knecht Rupprecht 
(Servant Robert), and is supposed to 
have represented Wotan. Though 
this had continued for centuries the 
custom remained purely local. Now 
let us keep in mind that a consider- 
able number of Germans from the 
Rhineland settled in America, where 
they became known as ‘‘the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.” 

But when the Rev. Clement Clarke 
Moore, son of the third Bishop of 
New York, in 1823 wrote his famous 
poem, “‘The Night Before Christ- 
mas,"’ the celebration of Dec. 25 had 
already absorbed the gift-giving fes- 
tivities of Dec. 6. Perhaps the cus- 
tom of the ‘Pennsylvania Dutch”"’ 

ted the change. Dr. Symonds 
thinks that the change in the calen- 
dar may also have been a contribut- 
ing cause. Pope Gregory XIII. put 
the present system into effect in 
1582. Ten days were at once re- 
moved from the year in all the papal 
dominions; but in the Protestant and 
orthodox countries the change was 








with a cohort of carefully selected 
errors in the field of orthodox as- 
tronomy. For example: On page 36 
he draws a scathing table of astro- 
nomical authorities who recorded the 
passing of an “unknown body” 
across the disc of the sun upon a 
certain date, adding that according 
to eminent evidence the planet Mer- 
cury did cross the disk ofthe sun at 
exactly that time. Turning, then, to 
page 116. the reader discovers a 
series of pages given over to an 
enumeration of testimony—‘“reports 
of some of the best-known astrono- 
mers’’—concerning the observation 
of many “unknown worlds’’—the 
new lands. Remembering the Mer- 
cury fiasco, might it be peasitte to 
establish — sort of 

. Her.svt = AA 





not pted so quickly or so easily, 
It did not go into effect in England 
until 1752. Eleven days then had to 
be removed, and riots occurred be- 
cause some demanded the return of 
their lost days. Many of the older 
generation can recall that dates in 
the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were‘ labeled O. S. (old style) 
or N. 8. (new style). St. Nicholas 
Day O. S. would fall on Dec 17 N. S., 
and thus was brought very close to 
Christmas. It was so close that in 
the United States, where saints did 
not amount to much, its attributes 
were absorbed by the greater fes- 
tival. From us the change seems to 
have -spread over the whole world, 

so that Christian and pagan, Gentile 
oe Jew; all celebrate Christmas by 
giving presents. 
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A Review by 
HENRY B. FULLER 


7ROM PINAFORES TO POLI- 
TIC8. = Mrs. J. Borden Harri- 
man. . New York: Henry 
Holt 4 Co. 


c OMETIMES a book is so vital 
and valuable that it can easily 
overcome a handicap or two. 
Thus with Mrs. MHarriman’s 

/olume of remipiscences, personal, 

social. and political. One may take 

xception to the title, and also 
to the scheme of illustration. The 
former is too jaunty and skittish for 
the solid and mostly serious eon- 
tents; one would hardly expect be- 
hind such a slight front so much 
direct contact with important mat- 
ters and such an abundance of in- 
side knowledge. Again, the many 
pictures lead first. to the supposition 
that we have to do with a family 
*hronicile, so abundantly are blood 
relations presented; and, later, to 
the assumption that the prime con- 
cern is with New York “‘society’’ in 
the latest days of its “age of inno- 
cence”—so numerous and so meticue 
lously labeled are the halftones of 
dinners, coach parades and ‘‘New- 
port groups."’" But presently we 
reach the stage where we see that 
the prime matter, after all, is the 
uccount of an intimate and service- 
able connection with civic and na- 
tional affairs. Light dawns on Page 

98, when “‘in June, 1912, a party of 

us decided to go to Chicago for the 

Republican Convention, and then 

back to Baltimore to see the fun with 

jthe Democrats.” Perhaps at the 
beginning politics was taken up as 
|but another form of social diversion ; 
jbut it very shortly became much 
more. In fact, it if only fair to say 
that for some years previously our 
volitician-to-be had “watched with 
increasing interest and excitement 






























The modern woman’s way into 
politics has tended to lie through 
wclub life, and Mrs. Harriman’s 
career would seem to be no excep- 
Htion. She was the founder of the 
‘Colony Club, and the origin of the 
Wclub was. due to some very simple 
4nd almost personal considerations. 
In 1902 the Harriman cottage at 
Newport was destroyed by fire, and 
ithe town house was in the hands of 


band disapproved of a lone woman's 
running into town and putting up all 
by herself at a hotel. (The date, let 
jjit be repeated, was 1902.) Hence a 
@rive for.a woman's club as a con- 







j 2207 the 
y “bened—a place, finally, that parcels 
| could be sent to and where tele- 
|thoning could be done. And there 


“an extraordinary 
got together in 1903, and early in 
clubhouse 


ithe decorators, and a careful hus-- 





General’ Pershing: Risding Under the Arc de Triomphe. 


The Parade of the Victorious Allied Armies in Paris, 


was a roof garden, a swimming pool, | which disappeared overnight, once 


a beauty parlor, a rest room, with 
many more features now become 
commonplace. In the midst of all 
this the employes were not over- 
looked; anticipatory to many useful 
forms of social service to be entered 
upon later by this indefatigable 
leader, the “club” introduced all 
sorts of sick-leave benefits and other 
bits of welfare into the management 
of the servants. Mrs. Harriman’'s 
connection with the Federal Indus- 
trial Relations Commission is here 


distinctly foreshadowed. 

She saw the birth of the Progres- 
sive Party at Chicago and the down- 
fall of Champ Clark at Baltimore. 
She sympathized neither with the 
Bull Moose nor with the Houn’ Dog. 
“That curious Rooseveltian power to 
make you want to do something’’ 
did not move her to want to do any- 
thing within the lines of the Repub- 
lican Party; and at Baltimore she 
was far too Wilsonian to want Clark 
and much too impressed by Bryan’s 
recital to her of the handicaps under 
which he labored to see anything 
hopeful in the convention for ‘him. 
But she said to him impulsively: ‘If 
Wilson gets in, you will be Secretary 
of State, a fine combination.” She 
could not be sure but that just a 
little flicker of atMusement played 
around his eyes. Yet Secretary of 
State did Bryan- become, and the 
world is entitled to know how it 
was all brought about. 

After her excursions to 
points West and South, Mrs. Harri- 
man concentrated for a while on 
New York. She first met John Pur- 
roy Mitchel when he was President- 
elect of the new Board of Aldermen. 
He had helped her when she was 
pushing an appropriation for a pro- 
posed Children’s Court building, and 
again a little later when she was 
engaged in her milk station drive. 
She decided that she wanted him to 
be Mayor; and Mayor, as is well 
enough known, he became. She de- 
Plores the fact that he was not 
a good campaigner and next to noth- 
ing as a mixer—having by this time 
come to be something of a cam- 
paigner and mixer herself. He would 
not be photographed kissing babies. 
“He did not have his picture taken 
mowing barley to get the farmers’ 
vote, sweeping the streets to get the 
White Wings’ vote, or juggling a 
bash tray to get the waiters’ vote.” 
No, he was got in on a different 
basis—"‘on his record and on the fact 
that once in so often, like the cen- 


tury plant, New York’s dream of de- | 


eent municipal government blooms 
hopefully.** 
But it is one thing to get in ang 
Se ee ee ee 
Fusion Committee 
Taeeki- tusk madiionted tons Gey mou 
time had, like all such reform 
groups, been a sporadic growth 





its members supposed their purpose 
accomplished. * * * We elected a 
candidate, and then, busy with ou: 
own affairs, we left him hanging in 
midair.’’ - Whereupon follows a gen- 
eral reflection which ought to have a 
line by itself, even if it cannot get 
into large capitals: 

“‘Reformers are such part-time pil- 
lars of society!” 

Very soon Mrs. Harriman was in 
position to perform important public 
services without too much direct 
thought about parties and factions. 
The Federal Industrial Relations 
Commission ‘had been brought into 
being during the Taft Adménistra- 
tion, at the instance of Jane Ad- 
dams and others; and now this 
Promising torso was to be provided 
with arms and legs and set to work- 
ing. Of the nine members, designed 
to represent equally the public, cap- 
ital and labor, Mrs. Harriman was 
made one of the first group. She 
was the only woman on the commis- 
sion, and she had the consciousness 
that persons experienced in indus- 
trial matters might look upon her 
as a “comparative amateur.’’ These 
considerations prompted her to her 
best efforts. She decided that, as a 
public servant, she must try ‘‘thor- 
oughly to understand the industrial 
war’’; and she changed her residence 
from New York to Washington. 
Later events even took her to Lud- 
low, Col., with its tent colony fire 
and its casualties. 

It was in this connection that she 
met several important figures in the 
world of capital and labor. One of 
them was a little old woman in a tidy 
bonnet—“‘at first glance a sort of 
benign little body, if one lives some- 
where on Main Street, one would like 
for a neighbor.” Yet this was Mother 
Jones, “known for forty years down 
every mine shaft in America,’’ and 
intent on “raising hell’’ for the sake 

of her “boys.” 

Another. figure was the younger 
Rockefeller, who came, being one of 
the principal owners of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, as a wit- 
ness in the Ludiow strike. She had 
thought of him for some years as a 
“psalm-singing, cold-blooded capital- 
ist,’’ but she “found him intensely 
human.”"" Even Mother Jones felt 
that he was making an effort to do 
right. One of the uses of such an in- 
quiry is indicated: 


If it had not been for. 


he 
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ery that now exists everywhere in 
the world. 

Another witness was an automo- 
bile manufacturer worth many mil- 
lions of dollars. “I had heara of 
him, nothing more.’" He was “‘ab- 
sent-minded.’’ He was ‘‘vaguc.”’ 
And “he had gentle eyes like an ani- 
mak.” But on going from Detroit to 
the Edison reggae << leprg-rm he 
had shifted the plant a twelve- 
hour day to an eight-hour day, with- 
out adding any men, and had found 
that things could be run better and 


‘more economically on the new plan 


than on the old. It was Henry Ford, 
of course; “and whenever Judge 
Gary has given out a statement on 
the twelve-hour day, 1 remember 
the young machinist who reorgan- 
ized iis shop twenty-five years ago 
and told about it in such a simple, 
straightforward way.” 

Mrs. Harriman, who seems to have 
the faculty of getting everywhere 
and at the right moment, was on the 
Mexican border during the warfare 
between Villa and Carranza. With 
that for an appetizer, would she ab- 
sent herself from the greater war in 
Europe? Hardly. After some pre- 
liminaries in Washington, she hur- 
ried across to London and Paris. 
But she was in Washington when 
the passage of the Federal Reserve 
act put us in better shape to enter 
the war ourselves; also she went to 
Philadeiphia, still as a member of 
the Industrial Relations Commission, 
to see why the labor unions were re- 
senting the introduction of Taylor 
efficiency -into the national arsenals. 
She was lately back from viewing, as 
@ member of the same commission, 
the effects of rented farms in Texas. 

sojourns in England and 
France are presented chiefly in diary 
form. In her tasteful ‘blend of mili- 
tary and social activities our author 
almost rivals the one and only Rep- 
ington. She went everywhere and 


all get in. 
Newport must have turned insipid by 
comparison. How tthe best and 
eleverest among us go on through 
growth to growth and from glory to 
gidry! The Repingtonian fashion of 
calling: people by their Christian 
names, so noticeable in earlier pages, 
is not altogether discontinued in the 
later ones. Per contra, we occasion- 


belonging to still different walks of 
life, have the misfortune to get their 





male. But she could lunch at the 
Ritz and she could picnio at Rheims. 
She had already lived a life of such 
contrasts in New York itself. One 
day, in the 1916 campaign, she was 
a watcher at the polls in a corner 
store on Third Avenue; and in the 
evening she dined at another Ritz 
with the Mayor to hear the returns. 
And so it went; life at both ends and 
life on all sides, with a great and 

ng gusto for its innumerable 
manifestations. 

Was she in Paris for the signing of 
the armistice? She was. She heard 
the guns and rushed to the Place de 
la Concorde; “my one idea was the 
statue of Strasburg.” Thanks to 
her hot-footing, she got there just In 
time to see the crépe pulled down 
and the laurel wreath set in place. 
And was she at hand for the signing 
of the peace? Qh, yes, indeed! She 
had been in a Salvation Army drive 
in New York (and had eaten crullers 
until she could not stand the sight. 
of them), but she got over the ocean - 
in time to have a ticket for the ter- 
race at Versailles, and she got into 
the Hall of Mirrors to see the sign- 
ers. Mrs. Wilson was near; “all in 
gray, with a small toque, a beautiful 
and graceful 

There are intimations that Mrs. 
Harriman herself possesses a figure. 
At a dinner in Paris she came up 
with “‘a most delightful and. original 
man,” General Dawes of Chicago, 
who suddenly observed to his host: 
“I thought you said I should meet 
Mrs. Harriman here tonight. I 
wanted to meet her after the way 
she wouldn't be bullied by Walsh on 
the Industrial Commission.’’ The 
lady was pointed out across the table. 
The original man leaned forward: “I 
met you in the lift yesterday and 
went to the concierge and asked, 
“When did Mary Garden arrive?’ 
There is only one-back like that in 
the world.*’ Well might the happy 
lady feel that diplomacy lost a treas- 
ure when Dawes went into banking. 

As a pacifist—well, she has seen 
too much of war to be anything else. 
She is strong for the outlawry of 
war, and she feels that “American 
women have a special call to work 
for world peace, not only because 
this country has from its foundation 
led in the effort to abolish war, but 
because of our present economic 
power.”’ She even pauses to protest 
against a sort of children’s war car- 
nival on the beach at Southampton, 
L..L, where the boys were in uni- 
et ee ee ee 

its. 

Well, what a book it all is! What 
vivacity, what energy, what aplomb! 
We get the New Woman—capable, 
adaptable, forceful —— conscientious 
—with a vengeance! How could we 
have put her off so long? And how 
can we fail to employ her to the 
utmost, now that she is here? 





Dr. MacLaurin Diagnoses 
Historical Maladies 


** Post-Mortems ”’ Held Also on Literary Bodies 


A Review by 
HENRY L. STUART 
POST MORTEM: er. ts Historical 
and Medical. By . Mac ie 
. B.C. M., F R.C.8. B., LL. D., 
Lecturer in Clinical Surgery, Uni- 
versity of Sydney, dc. ted. 
New York: George H. Doran Com- | 
pany 

i 
HEN ‘‘the doctor'’ looks on | 
literature, or on life, or 
on history, it behooves 
laymen to stop, look and 
listen. In our material 
world the medical adviser seems to 
have stepped pretty completely into 
the shoes (or the sandals) of the 
confessor, the ‘‘ghostly man’’ of the 
ages of faith. He is at -hand when 
most of us are born, and near by 
when most of us die. He is our 
guide when we would walk circum- 
spectly, our confidant when we have 
transgressed, and our most respected 
court of appeal when we are tn 
doubt. He is in touch with a whole 
unseen world in which few of us 
have any difficulty in believing. On 
the whole, he uses his power benefi- 
cently, and since the days of Sir 
Thomas Browne, when he finds time 
to write, he writes uncommonly well. 
Dr. C. MacLaurin of the University 
of Sydney, Australia, whose name is 
followed by imposing academic quali- 
fications, may well wonder in his 
preface to the vividly interesting 
‘*Post Mortem’’ why he should find 
himself practically a pioneer in the 
field of elucidating historical riddles 
by ciagnoses. Henry de Gourmont 
has declared that there are no such 
things as trivial causes—only trivial 
effects. luckily for the world pa- 
thology, for the great mass of us, 
means little save personal wretched -. 
ness, diffused, when it is diffused at 
all. within a= limited compass of 
gloom and unsuccess. When kings 
and emperors suffer the case is dif- 
ferent. A gouty toc may then mean 
nothing more than the passing fash- | 





jion of a 





‘‘duck-bill’’ shoe. It may 
also mean an irritable and despotic 
temper that wrecks national liberties 
and forces a national habit of be- 
lief into overnight change. 

The ¢xamples which Dr. Mac- 
Laurin has selected for his inquiry 


| lito the effect of morbid health on 


history are not all kings and em- 
perors, but, with a couple of excep- 
tions in the literary world, they are 
all people whose physical frailties 
meant a good deal to the world at 
large. Generally they are figures 
upon whom at some crisis the forces 
that make history have converged. 
It is perhaps due to Mary Tudor’s 
childjessness that the Reformation in 
England was the fruitful mother of 
so many evangelical children. The 
arrested functional development of a 
peasant girl of Domremy passed, if 
Dr. MacLaurin's theory be sound, into 
visions that showed France the way 
out from national chaos and humilia- 
tion. Napoleon, with a malady that 
precluded more than three hours® 
unbroken sleep at a time, drowsed 
and slumped at Moskowa and per- 
haps at Ligny. Marat’s skin torture 
helped to fling open, the gates of La 
Force and the Abbaye Prison on an 
orgy of massacre, and when a nym- 
phomaniac vamped Henry VIII. she 
was, consciously or unconsciously, 
helping to revamp an order of wor- 
ship that had persisted for ten cen- 
turies. 

In a modest preface Dr. Mac- 
Laurin disclaims any achievement in 
tapping sources of information not 
already reached. His history is writ- 
ten, he admits, with only such re- 
sources as the public library of his 
own city has placed within his reach. 
But these sources are ample and not 
likely now to be outdated. Three 
modern authors besides Gibbon and 
the malevolent Llrocopius are cited 
by him in his study of the Empress 
Theodora. whom he calls, with 
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Palmyra, the “first feminist.*’ 





The 


| Wriothesley Chronicles remain the | speculating as to what the amatory 


| accepted source of information upon 
| the trial of Anne Boleyn, and Dr. 
MacLaurin, while justly questioning | 
the value of the evidence obtained | 
from the musician Smeaton by tor- |! 





yather scant justice to Zenobia of | 
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ture, practically assents to Freud’s 
cynical view that it is hardly worth 


career of such a woman as Henry 
Tudor’s second wife might or might 
not have been. 

Dr. MacLaurin has much to say of 
Samuel Pepys and his wife, their 
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THE VEILED EMPRESS. By Ben | 
jamin A. Morton. With Wight Il-| 
lustrations From Paintings by} 
Christina Morton 238 Pp. New | 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s! 


Sons | 
WO young girls, so the story | 
goes. once consulted 
negro fortune-teller. Euphe- 
David. who lived near Trois- 
llets on the Island of Martin- 
ique. One of the girls was Marie 
Rose Tascher de la Pageric, who 
afterward became Josephine, Em- 
press of the French, and the other 
was. her relative, Almée Dubuc 
de Hivery. To each of the girls the 
fortune-teller prophesied that she 
would rise to an exalted positicn 
such as few women in the history 
of the world had ever occupied and 
that she would die an unhappy 
death. Like most stories of this kind, 
which become current only after the 
events foretold in them have come 
to pass, this one is impossible of 
* verification. It may or it may not 
have had some foundation in fact 
Be that as it may, the prophecy 
which Euphemie David is said to 
have made concerning Aimée Dubuc 
de Rivery will serve as an introduc- 
tion to her story as told by Ben- 
jamin A. Morton in his book, “I'he 
Veiled Empress." The prophecy runs 
as follows: 

Your tamity wilt soon sead you 
to Europe to perfect your educa- 
tion there. Your ship will be taken 
by Algerian corsairs. You will be 
made a, captive and almost imme- 
diately conducted into a seruglio. 
There you will have a son. This 
son will reign gloriously, but the 
steps of the throne which he will 
occupy will have been reddened 
with the blood of one of his imme- 
diate predecessors. As for you, 
you will never enjoy the pubii: 
honors of the court, but you will 
occupy a vast and magnificent pal - 
ace where you will have command. 
At the very moment when you he- 
lieve that you are the happiest of 
women, your happiness will vanish 
like « dream, and a lingering mal- 
ady will take you to your tomb. 


So much for the alleged prophecy. 


an old | 


mie 


Prize Who Became a Sultan’s Mother 


| The facts, as Mr. Morton has pieced, ward voyage. 
| them together from widely separated! she sailed from Nantes 


sources, ure these: Aimée’s guard- 
ians, for her parents were dead, 
sent her to France to be educated 
in the Convent of the Dames de la 
Visitation at Nantes, where she re- 
mained eight years. She was nearly 


| twenty-one when she embarked on 


what was to have been her home- 





The ship on which 
sprang a 
leak in the Bay of Biscay, and the 
Passengers and crew were saved 
from what seemed certain death by 
the appearance of a larger Spanish 
ship which took them on board. This 
vessel was bound for the Balearic 
Islands. It had nearly reached its 
| destination when it was attacked by 








A Cross Street in Martinique. 


_ essarily be largely a matter of con- 


Algerian corsairs. The pirate chief 
saw in the beautiful Aimée a prize 
worthy to be handed over to his 
master, Baba Mohammed ben Os-| 
man, the Dey of Algiers, and the 
latter, in turn, decided to send her 
to the Sultan of Turkey, whom he 
wished to conciliate. Thus it hap- 
pened that Aimée entercd the sera- 
glio at Constantinople and became 
the favorite of Sultan Abdul Hamid 
I. and the mother of his son Mah- 
moud. After a series of the usual 
palace intrigues so common in the 
Orient Mahmoud eventually became 
Sultan. 

How much influence Aimée had 
on the policies of her son must nec- 


jecture, since the secrets of the 
seraglio are not often revealed; but 
Mr. Morton presents a strong chain 
of circumstantial! evidence to support 
his claim that Mahmoud’s attitude 
toward Napoleon was due to her 
counsel and advice, and that she 
may justly be regarded as one of | 
the deciding factors in the series of 
events which led to the downfall of 
the Corsican. It is a fair presump- 
tion that Turkey's friendly attitude 
toward France was due, to some ex- 
tent at least, to-Aimée’s influence, 
an influence which made itself felt 
even before her son succeeded to the 
throne. And this presumption. be- 
comes stronger when it is found that 
wmmediately after Napoleon had 
divorced Josephine this attitude 
changed. Adair, the English Min- 
ister to Turkey, learned at this 
time that Latour Maubourg, the 
French Minister, found it “impos-4 
sible to make the slightest impres- 
sion or to obtain a favorable or even 
dubious answer to any one of his 
demands” and that “very angry and 
very resolute language was used by 
the Turkish Minister to him.” 
Neither. Adair nor Maubourg under- 
stood the reason for this, but it is 
easily comprehended when one re- 
members that Aimée and Josephine 
were cousins and childhood friends. 

When Napoleon set forth on his 





( Continued on Page 20) 


family troubles and maladies. Of 
Pepys’s famous affair, duly reportec 
in the diary, with Deb. the serving 
maid, he writes as follows: 


Some people have found the 
struggle of Pepys to cure himself 
of his infatuation for Deb humor- 
ous; to any ordinarily sympathetic 
soul who reads how he prayed on 
his knees in his own room that 
God would give him strength never 
again to be unfaithful, and how 
he appealed again and again to 
his wife to forgive him, and how 
he, to the best of his ability, 
avoided the girl, the whole busi- 
ness becomes rather too painful 
to be funny, even though the un- 
happy man has the art of making 
himself ridiculous in nearly every 
sentence. Finally, in a fury of 
jealousy. she forced him to write 
a most insulting letter to Miss 
Willet, a letter that no woman 
could ever possibly forgive, and 
Pepys’s life appears to have set- 
tled down again. His sight failing 
him—it is thought that he suffered 
from hypermetropia combined 
with early presbyophia—he aban- 
doned the diary just at the time 
when one would have dearly liked 
to hear more; and we never hear 
the end either of—Deb or of their 
married happiness. 

The chapter upon “The Problem of 
Jeanne d’Arc” is, upon the whole, 
the least satisfactory in the book. 
All the documentary evidence in this 
astounding history which we are 
ever likely to have is probably at our 
disposal now, for I believe it is not 
the custom of Rome to make public 
any minutes of the proceedings in 
cases of canonization or beatifica- 
tion. It has fallen into the category 


| of disputed causes upon which bu- 


man beings decide according to the 
texture of their minds. That of Dr. 
MacLaurin is a little ard to gauge. 
If we may judge by “he thoughtful 
and reverent chapter on “Death,” 
which closes the series, his religion, 
like that of so many educated Eng- 


Msh and American men, would seem 


to be a sort of enlightened and prag- 
matic Deism. But he is certain 
not disposed to admit the interposi- 
tion of the miraculous, and the 
lengths to which the positive mind 
wili go in evading any such issue is 
seen in his remarkable comment on 
Jeanne’s unharmed leap from’ a 
seventy-foot-high window while a 
prisoner in the hands of the Eng- 
lish, naturally ascribed by popular 
tradition: to the protection of her 
patron saints. ‘It is easier to be- 
lieve," says our author, *‘that, at 
her early age—she was then about 19 
or possibly even less—her epiphyseal 
— = not ossified, and.if she 
ell on soft ground it is 

credible that she might pe gg 
worse than a severe shock.” It 


( Continued on Page 20) 
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Bostonians Maintaining an American Tradition — 


Dr. Samuel McC. Crothers and. Professor Bliss Perry and Two Volumes of Essays 


A Review by 
HERBERT S. GORMAN 
THE CHEERFUL GIVER. By 
Sanmel McChord Crothers. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2. 
THE PRAISE OF FOLLY. By Bliss 
Perry. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2. 
y \ when an obscure youn¢c 
man named Ralph Waldo 


Emersen astonished and shocked 
conservative Boston with a Phi 


E are a long way from that 
August morning in 1837 


| the title has to do with a classic and 


not at all with folly as folly. Bos- 
tonians do not praise folly, but they 
do praise Erasmus. But what they 
do they do with a high degree of pic- 
toria) skill. Witness, for instance, 
the opening portion of Professor Per- 
ry’s essay on Erasmus and note how 
well he re-creates the actual figure 
of his subject. 

1 shall begin, like the old-fash- 
ioned novelist. with a _ solitary 
horseman. He is riding from Italy 
toward England, a little more than 





Reta Kappa oration on ‘‘The 
American Scholar.”" But in the; 
revolutionary years that have inter .! 
vened the iconoclastic doctrines 
enunciated on that far-away day 
have become an accepted part of the 


ordinary intellectual currency of 
America. ‘‘We will walk on our own 
feet." cried Emerson; **we will work 


with our own hands; we will speak 
our own minds.”’ It was a new Bas- 
ton speaking here, a Boston whose 
aceents carried across the Atlantic 
and struck an answering chord ever 
in the Nurd-headed Carlyle. There- 
fore it wax but right. that Boston 
should gather to itself the admiration 
of America. For the first time in 
the history of American letters a 
clear voice not to be obscured by the 
outdated conservatisms of a fossilized 
tradition had made itself heard. And 
from that day in 1837 Boston stead- 
ily evolved into a heroic gesture. It 
produced a race of giants, a breed 
of men who, if not born in its pre- 
vinets, were yet near enough to be 
part of its traditio a Time. rang 
along and the bréed slowly faded 
uway. yet it left in its turn another 
Yradition, one to take the place of 
that arid Puritanism that had main- 
tained in Boston during the firs’ 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Of late years it has become a popu- 
lar pastime to point out that Boston 
is no longer the den of giants, that 
the generation which still carries on 
the Bostonian 4Aradition is a weaker 
group seeking its sustenance, for the 
most part, from the past. This is 
true in a sense; it could not he 
otherwise, for a time of mental con- 
flict naturally produces men of he- 
roic stature, while the easier years 
after the smoke of battle has drifted 
away is rather likely to manifest it- 
self in gentler spirits, personages 
wh» are content to carry on a fixed 
tradition which suits them and to 
which they have been born. Ht is 
true that a few Bostonians still ex- 
ist, men whose minds are permeated 
by this most tenacious tradition, and 
neither Professor Bliss Perry nor 
Samuel McChord Crothers will object 
to being so classified. Professor 
Perry is an admirable type of the re- 
sult of Bostonian (used in its larger 
sense to indicate .the tradition) 
culture, and Dr. Crothers is, per- 
haps, the finest example of Bos- 
tonian humanism. Because these. 
two men are such well-defined types 
of certain aspects. of Bostonianism 
they may well serve ax exaniples, 
proving that the time-honored atti- 
tude still exists and that it is an at- 
titude quite pertinent in these days 
of conflicting theories and systems 
of knowledge and expression and ex- 
istence. They stand for something 
definite. They are both a resuji of 
a system that has been and an urge 
that is still vital enough to carry on 
with no small degree of contact with 
modern life. Professor Perry is the 
literary scholar soundly inoculated 
with recognized standards and per- 
fectly able to apply them,. and Dr. 
Crothers is the typical essayist, mel- 
fow with gentle humor and an Ariel- 
like wit that plays lightly over his 
paragraphs and deftly concealing a 
subtle evangelism that is never very 
far behind his sentences. 


ers’s essays. He approaches his sub- 
jects humanly enough but with not 
teo much gusto. Although he may 
call his book ‘“The Praise of Folly’’ 
it wit Le a dull reader who will not 


four hundred years ago. 1 cannot 
describe the horse, although it 
may have been that very palfrey 
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which our traveler once borrowed 
from an English host and liked so 
well that he forgot to return it. 
But it is easy enough to describe 
the rider, for his friend Holbein 
has drawn that face lovingly more 
than once. 

It is a thin, clear face, with a 
wide brow, keen blue eyes, deli- 
cate nostrils and a mouth, if any- 
thing, too finely cut; a mobile face, 
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gues: vtfore he opens the pages that 








creative skill evinced in the paper 
called ‘‘Emerson’s Most Famous 
Speech.” Here the stage is set with 
a high degree of skill and the reader 
is placed in the enviable position of 
contemporary spectator. He ob- 
serves the great Boston figures enter 
{some of them young and stiil col- 
lege men), men such as President 
Josiah Quincy of- Harvard, Joseph 
Story. Lemuel Shaw, Dr. Chanfiing, 
Jones Very, Richard H. Dana (but 
a year home from two years before 
the mast), James Russell Lowell, 
Henry David Thoreau, Wendell 


Phillips, Edward Everett Hale. The 





prayer is given; the speaker is an- 
nounced. a ? 
, thin man of 3%, 
sloping shoulders, a man 
born, you would say, like his an- 
cestors for seven generations, to 
wear black. His face is asymmet- 
rical. Seen from one side, it is 
that of a shrewd New 
farmer; from the other it is a face 
of a seer, a 
Prophetic soul of the wide worid 
ng on things to come. 
The cheeks are fresh-colored, 
like those of all the Emersons... The 
thin hair is brown. The eyes are 
deep blue, with violet lights. He 
stoops a trifle as he armanges his 
manuscript upon the pulpit. His 
manner, though slightly con- 
strained, is suave and. courteous. 
This is a vivid and admirable es- 
say style. It is the humanistic meth- 
od, the recreation of a scene in such 
@ manner that it lives again for the 
reader. How much better than a 
cold and critical essay does it portray 
the essential values of that meeting? 
After it is finished the reader under- 
Stands just what Emerson faced; 





just how he was received. A back- 
ground has been created. It is a 
truism that we may never wholly un- 
derstand a figure without under- 
standing that figure's background. 
Old Boston is implicit in this essay 
from Professor Perry's book. 

Samuel McChord Crothers is equal- 
ly vivid in his depiction of person- 
alities although the very contents of 
“‘The Cheerful Giver’’ have limited 
his scope somewhat. Individual fig- 
ures are not particularly in evidence 
and when they are it is for purposes 
of illustration. He is never the 
critic in the true sense. It is rather 


the state of one’s mind, of condi- 
tions, of literature in the bulk that 
he treats. Perhaps the one excep- 
tion to this generalizing of topics is 
the essay on ‘““The Leisurable Hours 
of John Wesley,” and there we do 
get a picture, emphasized by copious 
quotations from Wesley's Journal, 
of the old preacher whose leisure- 
time was mainly limited to those 
hours when he was horse-back riding 
But 
such an essay is unique in Dr. 
Rather does he 
write about ‘‘The Cheerful Giver,’’ 
“Some Alieviations of Our Responsi- 
the 
Constitutional 
Government in One’s Own Mind,’’ 
“Our Mother Tongue,”’ ‘‘History for 
the Aging,” and ‘‘The Laboratory 
Method in Morals.’’ He writes light- 
ly and. with a high degree of hard 
common sense concealed in sprightly 
Moralistic he is, for. his 
very subjects command it of him and 
there are times when he must be 
dubbed inspirational. But it is not 
the inspirationalism of Orison Swett 


from one meeting to another. 


Crothers’s book. 


bilities,’’ ‘‘Suggestions for 


Bstablishment of a 


speculation. 









































































Marden or Dr. Frank Crane. {ft 
much nearer the pithy expositions 
living enunciated hy Montaigne. D 
Crothers is not a Montaigne, c 
course, but he is a man who neve 
forgets to pack his sense of 
even on the most ethical rT 
His quaintness of fancy isa lal 
part of his charm. In ‘History 
the Aging,” for instance, he poi 
out that there is a deal of 
being written for the young by™ 
Wells, Mr. Van‘ Ion, and 
brethren. Therefore Dr. Croth 
pleads for some history for: the 
ing, history aimed ‘‘to rescue # 
faint-hearted reader from fataligm. 
He describes it as follows: 
The history I have in mind 
should be the history of what” 
never hap d. . It should he the ~ 
history of catastrophes which 
were greatly feared in their P 
and believed to he inevitable. The 
wise and prudent saw them writ- 
ten in the Book of Fate, and the 
timid accepted them as accom- 
plished tacts. But somehow the 
prognostications failed. The things - 
which were foretold with such dis-_— 
tinctness never came to puss. ie 
Why did they not come to pass? 
That is something for the hist i 
to find out and explain to us, If © 
the historian of actual events 
finds it necessary to show us the © 
cause of what happened, the hia- 
torian of Fears and Thobias should” 
explain why so many things which = 
seemed so real to the imaginative, ~ 
and so logical to the intelligent, 
never took place. Such investiga- 
tion may lead him far. 2 
Dr. Crothers adduces all sorts 
subjects. There is the great 
plot for the destruction of Protesi 
Sngland. There is the destrvu 
of the United States by the Soe! 
of the Cincinnati. The Jacobin F 
olution in America about the 
1787 should furnish excellent matt 
And how about the secession move- 
ment in New England? ae 
It will be observed that Dr. Croth- 
ers plays with ideas more than. é 
Professur Perry. He is blither; he ™ 
loves to spin out his thoughts 
theories with many a whimsical side 
remark. It is a clever easy metho 
just as entertaining in its way 
the pictorial method which 1! 
Perry uges so often. Both men 
distingulshed and agreeable re 
sentatives of the direct result of ¢ 
old Boston culture which may be a 
firmed to have received its inceptis 
with Emerson's Phi Beta Kapp 
speech of 1837. As long as such men 
continue to write and think in so” 
sound and engaging a‘vein tust 
long must we regard 
as a living thing. There is nothi 
galvanized here; the ruddy blood 
continues to. flow. through living 
veins. We are apt to overemphasize 
the fact that the culture of Boston i# 
an outdated: culture, for no culture 
that was really a vital necessity ~ 
any group of people can be outdated. 
Neither the culture of the Greeks n 
the Romans is an outdated matter, 
for they dealt with eternal subj 
So, too, did (and does) the cu 
of the Beston Brahmins. They, mi 
be but a meagre representation of 
what was once a national conscious-~ 
ness, but though they have ib 
shrunk from that vast status 
still exist for whoso desires to drink| 
from their clear, time-honored foun- 
tains. Bostonianism comes as nél 
to a national tradition as this young 
country can boast, and it is safe 
assume that the figures. who ests 
lished it will continue objects of 
tellectual curiosity for many 
to come. The contemporary 
nians are apt to be repetitive, b 
must be remembered that the 
tion is now a part of their 
blood. Both Professor Perry, 
Crothers, with their wise and g 
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they are excellent 4 a 
point of view and an attitudé t 
life that is still pertinent, thi 
furiously assailed by the ; 
ers of these bewildered. 1 
times. 
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‘here -Insurrections Have Sprung Up Overnight 


Mexico From Earliest Times in a Well-Proportioned History 


; MgxXICAN NATION: 4 History. 
erbert Ingram Priesti Ph. 


tient readers usually, hurry on to 





TAbrarian of the Bancroft LA- 
Gad Associate 


at bibliography of Mexico is 
*-=* tmmense. In our own time 
bs / . the printing presses are turn- 


ing out books not 


(where insurrections have sprung up 
‘Vke fungi overnight political stability 
‘deems to be a mirage, a vision in the 
‘@maginations of ardent souls. 
In spite of the great mass of writ- 
|, about Mexico, Dr. Priestley’s 
“ls a welcome addition.. It was 
with an admirable sense of 
h. He never loses-himself in 
: ; jungle of incidents that have 
J the despair of many commenta- 
e Not too much space is given 
‘to origins and racial perplexities. 
Whe narrative. down through the 
‘period of Spanish domination is kept 
well in hand and out of the chaos 
of insurrectionary movements since 
andependence order is brought, s0 
that the mind of the reader.is never 
confused. jon of the Obre- 
‘men Government was still a diplo- 
‘matic question when the author fin- 
‘ehed his manuscript. Recognition 
+t this moment seems to be assured, 


- ‘but is held in abeyance pending the 


Clearing away of technical details. 

-,in clarity, smoothness and the 
Jfestraint of a natural tendency to be 
‘Thetorical on such a subject as 
(Mexico, Dr. Priestley’s contribution 


t two of the second book. 
Cortez 


derous, were the common practices 

of his time; in them he sank to 

the level of his day; in his daring, 

his ee. aS f 
in 


written on the of the Amer- 
ican continental conquest. 

The early Viceroys of New Spain 
were men of probity and adminis- 
trative talents. Mendoza, one of the 
greatest of them, served for four- 
teen years. He exercised execu- 
tive clemency as few of his succes- 
sors did. His rule was not debase! 
by the brutalities that had made 
the conquistadores infamous. Un- 
der him churches, convents, hos- 


trated. The mineral wealth of the 
country was developed. He was still 
in office when occurred the mining 
rush to Zacatecas, rivaling, as Dr. 
. “the days of ’49” in 

Mining 


It is these activities of 


the|/the Spaniards in a day when. the 


runs the baneful influence of 

iam, finding public expres- 

sion in pretended aspiration for either 
entralist or federalist control, as the 
“polit accident may dictate. Along 
2 this struggle of personalities 
Mo@. the strife for advantage by op- 
posin society hopeful for 


_ 


is. He thinks that the 
ute of Mexico is In her .* 


a 
¥- 


upon se 
is expensive. A sym- ~~ 
netic note is ‘struck fn \; 
e refiection that the soll. . 
Mexico is being den’ oy 
# its mineral deposits, in- ~~ 
y g petroleum, “largely .~ 
‘ the benefit of alien own- — 
** .Mineral development _ 


2 Wonder the land ques- 
‘tle is kept at the front. 
~ “Prescott devotes the first ~ 
of his Conquest to the 
Mexicans. I[mpa- 


mineral. wealth of Mexico was at 
their disposal that ca one -to 
speculate whether as the centuries 
went on the country did not yield 
up most of its silver and gold and 
copper, leaving but few workable 
veins and deposits for our time. Dr. 
Priestley’s sketches of the line of 
Viceroys are animated and discrimi- 








gressive as they were upright. 


His period was 1500-1505. 
Mexico has. an 


Dominicans,”’ says the author, “took 
matters of politics and Government 
into their pulpits and made them- 
selves active opponents of the 

committed by the governing 
classes."" The Church was an easier, 
more tolerant and kindlier taskmas- 
ter. The time came when it was 
stronger than the Government and 
commanded vast revenues. In turn 


er of the Church,” says the author, 
“survived the decline of the political 
power during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, becoming the great problem of 
the twentieth.”” To understand why 


“The study of the form and organi- 
zation of the Church,’’ says Dr. 
Priestley, *“‘is barren -unless a clear 
idea is formed of the very great ‘part 
which religion and the Church played 





nating. Some of them were as pro- 
Luts 
de Velasco Il.-was “able, intelligent, 
loyal to duty, honest instinctively.”’ 


tories in the first half of the six- 
teenth century. The second Ve- 


it became the oppressor. ‘The pow- 


tive not only of the goods of the 
Church but of its influence in most 


respects. é 
The author makes short work of 
Angio-Saxon 


he says, ‘‘was the chief agency in 


, | the transmission to America of Eu- 


— and sculpture to Indian pu- 


Of the revolutionary period Dr. 
Priestley writes with spirit and a 
proper sense of values. Sentimen- 
tality and hero worship are absent, 
from his pages. Thus while giving 
the parish priest of Dolores, the 
haloed Father Hidalgo, credit for 
rousing the spirit of 1810 and fol- 
lowing his adventures and military 
successes with sympathy, the author 
declares that ‘‘in the final hour Hi- 
daligo weakened and abjured the 
tion, admonishing his ol4 
companions to submit to Spain.’’ 
Morelos, on the contrary, “left no 
recantation of his revolutionary dec- 
larations (when he faced the firing 
squad) to dim-the glory of his faith 
‘ Upon our war 


been drawn into it by the ambition 
of Paredes and his clerical party; 


. | the United States by land hunger | 
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For executive authority 
Madero was temperamentally unfit. 
His brief Administration was a coi 
‘edy of errors, 
tragedy. In the 


Victoriana Huerta.”” Summing up 
the hectic rule of the usurper, Dr. 
Priestley says: > . 

At no time in his career since bis 
seizure of Madero had he given a 
solitary indication of moral force, 
sensitiveness to the genuine wel- 





fare of Mexico or to con- 
duct an Gov- 


its 
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A Review by 
ROSELEE COHEN 
THE LIFE OF 1 MRS. HUMPHRY 
WARD, dau 


Janet 
York: 


Dodd, i “ead € ve 
HE Life of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward” strikes a perfectly 
rounded note of Victorian- 
ism—a thin, pure tone, not 
deeply reverberant, but ia 

its way complete. It sounds from a 
period which has passed, hastened 
into oblivion by the strenuous years 
of the war; and it seems to come 
from very far away. We marvel to 
remember how close behind us it is. 
Life was pitched differently then, 
with many spiritual overtones—and 
as many modest undertones; the 
tempo of things was slower and more 
restrained. At Oxford Walter Pater 
‘revolutionized taste with his Morris 
papers and blue china, shocked the 
Oxford world with his paganizing 
tendencies, and would besides keep 
his sisters laughing the whole eve- 
ning, when they were quite alone, 
with his, spontaneous fun.’’ Here 
German criticism of the Bible pene- 
trated, challenging the inspiration of 
Christianity and its established 
forms; and opinions vibrated from 
Dr. Liddon, ‘‘Select Preacher at the 
University Church,’’ on one side to 
Dr. Jowett and Mark Pattison on the 
other. The latter gentlemen were 
Liberals; they believed in the worth 
of religion, but they also had a won- 
derful respect for the mind as a dis- 


Memoirs of a Dead Life 


Mrs. Humphry Ward Monumentalized in a Biography 


to this was the seductive appeal of 
Oxford, where Mary spent the last 
four years of her girlhood. And so0 
we find her at 20 spending whole 
mornings in the mellow Bodleian de- 
ciphering the lives-of the early Span- 
ish kings; or a few years later writ- 
ing a pamphlet in defense of liberal 
religion and her friends Jowett and 
Pattison, which made quite a stir in 
the university—until it was with- 
drawn on the grounds of bearing no 
printer’s name. 

Very soon she met Mr. Humphry 
Ward, a tutor of Brasenose College, 
“‘between whom and herself an in- 
stant attraction became manifest.” 
The course of true love lengthened 
into marriage; and Mary, quiet and 
shy in her dark, high-throated dress, 
continued to pour tea for Mrs. Mark 
Pattison and to be one of the ‘‘mov- 
ing spirits of the Oxford Croquet 
Club,” while her new interests were 
revealed in a pamphlet on ‘‘Some 
Plain Facts of Infant Feeding.’’ For 
several years she lived at Oxford 
with her husband in a world pro- 
gressing quietly toward Heaven; and 
almost every evening they spent the 
hours from 9 to 12 in writing. It is 
evident that religious problems were 
still prominent in her thoughts and 
conversation; for Mrs. Arthur John- 
son tells how she developed a head- 
ache while doing a water color por- 
trait of Mrs. Ward from the mingled 
strain of painting and religious dis- 
cussion, and she says of Mary: ‘‘] 
was amazed at the vague but full 





cerning instrument. And little Mary 
Arnold, who revered them greatly, 
wanted to be a virtuoso on that in- 
strument. 

There was a tradition of learning 
in the Arnold family; memories of 
her grandfather, the great Dr. Ar- 
nold of Rugby. were still fresh, and 
her uncle, Matthew Arnold, was a 


extent of her religion.” 

When her husband went to London 
on the staff of The Times she estab- 
lished a new home and contributed to 
its upkeep by her own reviews and 
articles.. During these years she 
worked ceaselessly; and her industry 
was actually dangerous. Fur by the 
time she was 32 she had developed 





living example; and in those days 
family example was powerful. Added 


writer's cramp so acutely that she 
carried her arm iu a sling for the 








better part of a year. By this time, 
also, she had abandoned research in 
favor of a more public performance, 
and in spite of the pain in her arm 
was at work upon her first novel, 
**Miss Bretherton.” 

The reception of ‘‘Robert Els- 
mere,’’ with its countless editions in 
England and its many pirated edi- 
tions in this country, made her sec- 
ond entrance on the literary stage a 
brilliant one. Like other virtuosos, 
she was apt to measure her perform- 
ance by the amount of applause she 
received. Reading her life one feels 
that for Mrs. Ward the real thrill of 
a novel lay in its afteérmath—the let- 
ters from men like Huxley, Creigh- 


ton, Burne-Jones, Jusserand; the 
sonnets beginning, “‘I thank thee, 
lady, for this book so pure’’; the 


discussions in The Times or the fa- 
mous tilt with Gladstone. Certainly 
she did not get much pleasure from 
the execution, unless it was maso- 
chistics, for she only produced a 
novel by convulsive efforts, working 





herself ill again and again and then 
taking several weeks in Italy by way 
of remedy. The history of her novel 
writing, as told by her daughter, is 
like a series of martyrdoms, regu- 
larly and conscientiously performed, 
but regarded with gradually waning 
interest by a weary public. 

Such earnestness is as characteris- 
tic of the age as the intellectualism 
which runs through her novels. No 
one who reads her life can doubt that 
she took herself very seriously; in 
secret she probably regarded her 
work as a mission, a sacred trust 
imposed on her by God. The thor- 
oughness with which she gathered 
her material affirms this; so does 
the moral purpose lurking in every 
one of her books. And Mrs. Ward's 
statement of ber favorite theme 
looks quaint to modern eyes: 


It is in these conflicts between 
old and new, as it has always 
seemed to me, that we moderns 
find our best example of com- 
rolling fate—and the weakness of 
the personal life in the grip of 











Sherwood Anderson’s Unfettered Tales of 


noes AND MEN TALES, LONG 

HORT, FROM OUR AMER- 

fea Saree By Sherwood Ander. 

= New York: B. W. Huebsch, 
nec. 


ATTHEW ARNOLD, in one 
of his critical essays, draws 
a distinction between what 
he terms “simplicité” and 
**simplesse’’ in literary 
style. It is typical, both of the man 
and the task he set himself, that he 
has recourse to French terminology 
to express his meaning. ‘‘Simplic- 
ity’’ (Wordsworth is the classical 
example chosen) -is the bald and 
unadorned language that comes 
most naturally toa man the tex- 
ture of whose nffha is. primitive. 

**Simpieness’’ (Tennyson is used as 
an illustration) is a mere. iiterary 
device employed by a mind of a 
very different calibre which per- 
ceives the occasional advantage of 
*usigg, for greater effect, the lan- 
guage’and turn of thought of minds 
less articulate than itself. 

It is a little difficult to apply 
Arnold’s formula to modern Amer- 
iean literature in general or to 
make it fit Mr. Sherwood Ander- 
son’s ‘‘Horses and Men’’ in par- 
ticular. Every writer knows the 
immense relief that comes from 
abandoning the impersonal narra- 
tive form and availing himself of the 
latitude of the autobiographical 
method. Not only does the search 
for the ‘‘inevitable word,’’ about 
which #0 much clap-trap has. been 
written and against which so many 
stylists have barked their literary 
shins, relax its stringency, but a 
sense almost of deliverance super- 
venes. Freed from the symbols into 
which other men’s discernments 
have been condensed, the author is 
free to set forth on new and in- 
dividual explorations. of his own. 
Defoe used this method almost in- 
variably. Stevenson, his great pupil, 
very often and with consummate 
artistry. The very elucidations the 
method permits—the ‘‘I means” or 
“What I would says” of pre-Ad- 
disonian English are fertile in de- 
lightful discoveries. 

Delightful—iet it he added at once 
—is here used in a purely literary 
sense. 
some of the things we shall find our- 
se!ves confronted with as we read 
throagh ‘‘Horses and Men.’’ The 


It is hardly the word for 


Sherwood 


prim, the pretty, the idyllic, is not 
Mr. Anderson's province. His nar- 
ratives are told by unlettered men in 
unfettered language. They are cross 
sections through a life that can be 
a very ugly and a very terrible af- 
fair. His people are horse jockeys, 
“‘swipes,’’ casual laborers and 
miners. who live in the overgrown 
villages that sprawl across Ohio and 
south of Chicago to the Mason and 
Dixie line, graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Hard Knocks, who are 











Anderson. 


college yell of this description: 
can stick all 
your nose for me. 





Unlettered Men 


not averse to having you know that 
their Alma Mater i* as good as any 
other or to letting out an occasional 
**You 
your universities up 
1 guess 1 know 


where I got my education.” Their| glass of whisky that evening, - 
existence is crude and drab. Trag-| wasn’t my own face at all but 
edy dogs them, as it dogs all men| the face of a woman. It was a 


and women who drink greedily of 
sensation, and who have not learned 
the hard lesson that life must some- 
times be sublimated if if would be 


saved. But the sketches are all full 
‘ of a grim and haunting power. To 
one of them, ‘‘The Man Who Became 
a Woman,” the reviewer would as- 
sign a place apart as one of the 
world’s great stories. in English or 
any other literature. It is the ex- 
perience, told by himself in halting 
language, of a dreamy and idealistic 
boy who found himself, at one terri- 
ble moment of his life, standing on 
the border line where sex differen- 
tiates. 

Herman Dudley is a lovable Ohio 
lad, who, partly through shiftless- 
ness and partly through love of ani- 
mals, has drifted into the carefree 
and out-at-elbows life of the 
‘*swipes’’ who foliow the big trot- 
ting Stibles from one meeting to 
another, caring for and exercising 
the blooded animals, and occasion- 
ally driving them at the less im- 
pertant fixtures. He is full of the 
desires and _  pre-occupations of 

dol but h ‘‘differ- 

ent’’ from his fellows, whose favorite 
relaxations fill him with fear and 
aversion—an ‘‘introvert’’ in the 
making. . Wandering into a saloon 
in a small mining town to dull his 
trouble with whisky, a _ revelation 
of how brutal the world can he 
reaches him at the hands of a sort 
of half-witted brute in human form 
that shakes his untempered manhood 
to its very foundation. But let Mr. 
Anderson or Mr. Anderson’s boy 
narrator tell his own story. 


It's a funny business I am 
trying to tell you about, and I 
know what you may be thinking 
of me as well as you do, so you 
needn't P I am or 
ashamed. I’m only wondering. 
I’ve thought about it a lot since 
and I can’t make it out. I know 
I was never that way before that 
night and I know I’ve never been 
that way since. Maybe it was 
lonesomeness, just lonesomeness, 
gone on in me too long. I've often 
wondered since if women generally 
are lonesomer than men. 

The point is that the face 1 saw 

. in the looking glass back of that 
bar, when I loaked up fro mmy 





w 





girl's face, that's what I mean, 
and a lonesome and scared girl, 
too. She was just a kid at that. 



































































great forces that regard it not, or 
zem to regard it not, is just as 
attractive as ever it was to the 
imagination—do you not think so? 
Uplift was the keynote of the pe- 
riod, ringing in every heart and 
making society as solemn in its pas- 
times as in its business. Service and 
self-improvement were the polite 
ideals. And so ladies like Mrs. Ward 
plunged into philanthropy, acting on 
endless committees, gathering funds 
for the University Settlement and the 
Children’s Play Centres. It was the 
duty of educated people to raise their 
unfortunate brethren. So, also, it 
was their duty to raise themselves; 
and drawing-room conversations 
hinged upon the most lofty matters _ 
—political, literary, philanthropic. 1 | 
cannot see that Mrs. Ward. ever 
missed a chance for a serious discus- 
sion, particularly when there was a 
celebrity at hand; and celebrities, for 
half a century, flocked to her dinners 
and teas. Her diversions, in fact, 
were exhaustively mental; to read an 
account of Mrs. Ward’s Sunday par- 
ties is a glimpse into a strange 
world: 

They brought together men and 
women from many different fields, 
with whom the talk ranged over all 
the questions and persons of the 
day from breakfast till lunch, from 
lunch till tea and from tea till 
dinner; but after dinner, in sheer 
exhaustion, the party would 
usually take refuge in what were 
known derisively as ‘‘intellectual 
games.’””’ Mrs. Ward herself was 
not particularly good at these di- 
versions, but she loved to watch 
the efforts of the others, and they 
did give a rest, after all, from the 
endless talk! On one such occasion 
the game selected was the variet 
known as ‘‘riddle game,” in whi 
a name and a thing are written 
down at random by different play- 
ers, and the next tries to give a 
reason why the person should be 
like the thing. Lord Acton, who 
had that day devoured ten books 
of biblical criticism that Mrs. 
Ward had placed in his room, and % 
would tnfinttely have preferred to 
go on talking about them, found 
himself confronted by the ques- 
tion: ‘*‘Why Lord Rothschild 
like a poker?” For a long time he 
sat contemplating the paper, then 
scribbled down in desperation: 
‘Because he is upright,"’ and then 
retired impenetrably behind an 
eleventh book. But Mr. Asquith 
made up for all deficiencies by his 
ingenuity in this form of nonsense. 
“‘Why is Irving like a wheelbar- 
row?’ demanded one of the little 
papers that came round to him, 
and while the rest of us floundered 
in heavy jokes Mr. Asquith found 
the exact answer: “Because he 
serves to fill the pit and carry 
away the boxes.’ 

These parties are over long ago; 
the old house in Grosvenor Square 
has heen sold, the amiable hostess is 
gone; and the taste for them has 
passed as well. Her fame has ebbed 
with the century she represented and 
her reputation has grown dusty along 
with her books. Only an echo is left 
in the minds of aging people and in 
the memories of her friends and fam- 
ily. Today her sole biographer is her 
daughter; and perhaps that is best. 
At least Mrs. Ward has escaped the 
satiric pen of a Lytton Strachey, 
than which no fate would have hor- 
rified her more; her daughter, who 
still preserves the reverence and 
grave admiration of childhood, has’ 
made a most filial biography—full, 
exact and very dull. She reflects her 
mother in manner and in the mate-, 
rial which she chooses;, and has 
reared precisely the dignified monu- 
ment which Mrs. Ward herself would 






















































































































































































































( Continued on Page 25.) 


have wished. 
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SMOLLETT AT HOME TO HIS 


FRIENDS 


Every Sunday He Threw Open His House to Unfortunate Hacks Whom He Regaled With Port, Punch and Calverst’s Entire Butt-Beer. 


THE TERMS OF CONQUEST. By 
, Heward Vincent O’Brien. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown € Co. 


T is a very ambitious book, this 
new one of Mr. O’Brien’s, a 
novel which is also a survey of 
business—particularly big busi- 
ness—conditions in the United 

States during nearly a quarter of a 
century, from the time of the famous 
Homestead strike until the close of 
the World War. The central figure 
is that of Mr. O'Brien's hero, Homer 
Gaunt, and it is principally through 
his eyes that we see the events and 
changes of those years, changes of 
whose greatness and rapidity we are 
often scarcely aware, until we come 
upon some volume such as this, 
which brings them sharply before 
our mental vision. 

Homer Gaunt, when first we meet 

him in his birthplace, the pretty, 
quiet little town of Cold Harbor, 
Mich:, is a young printer employed 
on a country newspaper, “a tall 
youth of two and twenty.” deter- 
mined, strong willed, ambitious. Cold 
Harbor is much too small for him, 
and he goes to Chicago, where he 
has some bitter experiences, and 
learns what it means to be hungry. 
Caught in the great railway strike of 
Cleveland's Administration, he found 
himself in a position where “it 
flashed upon him that the crowd he 
hated and despised, the crowd that 
had despoiled him of his livelihood, 
was about. as the crown of its work, 
to put the murderer's brand upon 
him.” He had wanted to be ‘‘a big 
frog in a big puddle,"’ but the Chi- 
‘cago puddle was so very big that it 
might have drowned him had not a 
woman intervened, procuring him a 
job in the large printing establish- 
ment of Miner & Co. 

The time came when the business 
passed, little by little, into the con- 
trol of Gaunt, and then the publish- 
ing of school textbooks brought him 
into contact with ‘‘practical politics” 

‘ and with labor union organizers. His 
~great dream, the thing he toiled over 
for years, was to form a combination 
of the publishers of textbooks: 

Alot of us fighting each other, 

cheating, thieving, doing every- 

thing but murder, to grab a little 
business away from one another. 

And *.* * it’s the children who 

pay—the children. Cut-throat com- 

petition means cutting costs—and 

that means cutting quality. * * * 

If we could only cut out some of 

this idiotic competition * * * 

we could turn out better books for 

less money. 

But the Supreme Court decided 

that what was to Gaunt a combina- 
tion to develop education was ‘‘a 
combination in restraint of trade," 
and at the period the narrative has 
then reached, the words ‘‘merger” 
and “‘trust’’ were as red rags waved 
in the face of the bull of public 
prejudice. : ; 
Weston, the philosopher who was 
a bum when Gaunt first met him, 
comments on all this, and on many 
other things. It is he who declares 
that the ferment, social and in- 
dustrial, of the pre-war days is in 
great measure ‘‘the reaction ot the 
mans against the individual.’’ The 
altered attitude of the employe to- 
wurd his employer, the craftsman’s 





Latest Works of Fiction 


loss of pride in his work, the en- 
trance into labor disputes of sahbo- 
tage and the I. W. W., as well as 
of those ‘‘intellectual men and wo- 
men, far removed from any experi- 
ence of manual toil, as outspoken 
in their 1 of viol as they 
were ignorant of its use, who spoke 
and wrote volubly in denunciation 
of ‘capitalism’,’’ all have their 
share in the stream of events. For 
a time, Gaunt is defeated, but as 
Andy Weston tells him: ‘‘Little men 
have made a sorry mess of things. 
And because of that will come a 
new respect for bigness.”’ 

In its presentation of these vary- 
ing currents, the book is very in- 
teresting and distinctly significant. 
Its plot is slight and conventional. 
There is Ivy, the stupid woman 
Gaunt married, a farmer’s daughter 
who longed to go back to Cold Har- 
bor, and then there is Eleanor 
Jessup, the clever woman, his social 
superior, whom Gaunt loved, and 
who believed in him and sym- 
pathized with him from the begin- 
ning. _His son and daughter, who 
inherit his stubbornness without his 
intelligence, also take ‘part in the 
plot. Eleanor is not an attractive 
heroine, and one feels that she had 
a good deal to do with Watson 
Miner's degeneration, so that the 
love story leaves one quite indiffer- 
ent. But Gaunt himself has been 
admirably drawn, a man who is 
intelligent and strong-willed, with 
an intense, almost naive faith in 
himself and in his own capabilities, 
doing wrong things sometimes, but 
fundamentally honest and courage- 
ous, one who fought hard for what 
he wanted, but who never lied. He 
is real, a type that holds one’s at- 
tention. Real, too, is the cynical Fisk 
O’Dea, who was a political force, 
and one little troubled with scruples. 

It is a long book, covering a period 
of much importance and many fluc- 
tuations. These are well depicted, 
deftly managed in their relation to 
the character and fortunes of Homer 
Gaunt. The point of view is always 
interesting, the book as a whole 
fair-minded, thoughtful, careful 
study of certain phases of American 
life. 





JENNIFER LORN 


ay han ae ~ A Sedate B8z- 

'y Elinor ay 302 

on ew York George H. Doran 
Company. $2.50. 


N ‘‘Jennifer Lorn: A Sedate Ex- 
travaganza,’’ both author and 
publisher have united to make of 

the volume a sheer delight. Elinor 
Wyle, on her part, has contrived a 
narrative as distin in its es- 
sential style, as witty in its clever 
content, and as suave and sophisti- 
eated in its whole conception and 
consummation as any writing of the 
stately century whose life it chron- 
icles, while the publishers have sent 
it forth with quaint title page and 
quainter woodcut decorations, and in 
a binding which the eighteenth cen- 
tury in its quaintest way would un- 
doubtedly have called ‘‘el t.”* In- 
deed, ‘‘elegant,’’ if taken in the fine 
old sense it once possessed, before 
wna had degraded it with all 


ribbon 








tions, might almost be used as ap- 
propriately as ‘‘sedate’’ to describe 
this altogether enjoyable literary ad- 
venture. 

The story first concerns itself with 
ene Gerald Poynyard, born heir to a 
barony ‘‘whose extreme antiquity 
was the only satisfactory thing about 
it.” He, accordingly, and at an early 
age, ‘‘made up his mind finally and 
firmly that the other satisfactory 
things of life were so essential to his 
happiness that he could even bring 
himself to work.” Despite the pro- 
tests and injured pride of his sundry 
relatives, Gerald becomes first a 
clerk and quiekly a power in the 
East India Company. At the time 
the narrative begins Gerald was 27 
years old, and “‘in one way and 
another had managed to save 
£50),000."" Into some of the ‘‘other 
ways’ our author tactfully indicates, 
“it is perhaps best not to inquire,’’ 
but taking it all in all, ‘it may be 
said that Gerald earned his money.”’ 
We find him then arriving back in 

» @ man of power and 
wealth, with the idea in the front of 
his mind that when he returns to In- 
dia he will carry back with him a 
wife, and with an equally definite 
idea as to just what manner of per- 
son that wife is to be. 

Immediately, of course, the beau- 
ties of both London and his native 
countryside parade themselves for 
his approval. -But the fastidious 
Gerald considers ‘‘the country ladies 
all too red and the London ladiez 
too pasty.’’ The parade retires dis- 
qualified. And then, while visiting 
a. Devonshire relative, while, in fact. 
upon .a friendly call to the Earl of 
Tam-Linn to view his coveted pos- 
session, an Elsevir Cicero, Gerald 
discovers in the Eari’s young 
aaughter Jennifer the nearest ap- 
proximation to the wife he had in 
mind. One minute he spied Jennifer 
nodding off to a nap in the garden— 
another minute and he had asked the 
Earl for the said daughter’s hand 
in marriage. For the eighteenth 
century Gerald picked up speed 


a| somewhat rapidly..The Eari, fearing 


that Gerald was about to make a bid 
for the Elzevir Cicero, experienced 
an extreme relief when he found 
that Gerald was only asking for his 
Jennifer. A marriage was arr 


an escape, a recapture, and then the 
delicate flavor of eighteenth century 
romanticism iri the ‘‘sweet sadness"’ 
with which the wholly charming tale 
concludes. The cultivated reader will 
find ‘‘Jennifer Lorn: A Sedate Ex- 

travaganza’’ a delight to read, a de- 
light to look at, and a delight to pos- 
sess. 


LITTLE DAVID 
LITTLE DAVID. By Robert Stuart 
Chriatie. New York: Thompse 
Seltzer. 

OW and then a novel comes 
along that is utterly charming 
from beginning to end, that is 

filled with whimsical unworldly char- 
acters, with not a villain among 
them, and that is narrated in a light, 
sparkling manner that is wholly in- 
describable. Such a book is ‘‘Little 
David,"’ by Robert Stuart Christie. 
Here is a tale that immediately sus- 
gests comparisons with Barrie or cer- 
tain moments of Dickens, and yet the 
kinship is rather one of atmosphere 
than of direct style. Mr. Christie 
does not write like either Barrie or 
Dickens, and yet he kindies in his 
readers that same pleasant glow, that 
Pleasing awareness of how tenderly 
whimsical and deliciously foolish life 
can be if it is observed from a certain 
attitude. This is all a matter of 
style and the development of char- 
acters. When the two chime as they 
do in “Little David’’ the result is 
always delightful. 

“Little David’’ is not at all a seri- 
ous endeavor, although it has its few 
serious moments. It is essentially a 
comedy and is handled in that man- 
ner. The author’s two central char- 
acters are absurdly lovable, and as 
the reader follows them through the 
various adventures that befall them 
the affection intensifies. First of all, 
there is John Henry Millman, a bash- 
ful, forgetful, kindly souled author 
who eventually places a novel, much 
to his own consternation, and be- 
ccmes famous. But before this hap- 
pens he experiences a perplexing 
series of adventures through his pro- 
tection of Little David, the mysteri- 
ous boy whom he takes from the 
Dainty Brute in a London street. 
Who Little David is it would never 
do to tell, for the charm of the first 


few chap di ds upon the secret 





The redoubtable lover and husband 
proceeded forthwith suitably to edu- 
cate the young lady for her high call- 


ing as his wife. 

The succeeding chapters pleasantly 
mingle humor and romance, excite- 
ment and entertainment, sentiment 
and sadness. Gerald and Jennifer 
spend some interesting months in the 
France of Voltaire, and then em- 
bark for their home in the East. 
In India strange happenings befall. 
Wife though she be of a high Brit- 
ish official, Jennifer is — for 
the harem of an amorous old poten- 
tate. The verbal richness of the 
pages and the genuine interest of the 
narrative reach here their highest 
peak. The book now favors more 
the ‘‘extravaganza’’ element in its 
title rather than the ‘‘sedate."" We 
have an engaging love idyll with a 
young Indian princeling and the cap- 
tured Jennifer, who thinks herself a 
widow, as its chief actors. We have 


of his identity. But the strange 
companionship brings John Henry 
into touch with a lot of odd figures, 
among them being the Odd One at 
the Black Bull Inn, Tipping Horley; 
Fammie, who is Little David’s foster 
mother; the Dainty Bruté, who is a 
most engaging rascal; Sheila Corn- 
wall,the most delightful daughter of a 
delightful playwright, and the porter 
at Tipping Horley station. Others 
enter into the series of piquant and 
fanciful adventures, and among them 


ning; Veronica, the charwoman who 
“does” for John Henry, and num- 
— others. All of these delec- 

are stirred up in a 
aa wien to eee teenie, even dur- 
ing its moments of serious suspense. 
One never doubts but that every- 
thing will come out all right, that the 
secret of Little David will be solved 





to John Henry's satisfaction, and 





that the last chapter (as in all fine 
old-fashioned romances) will end in 
a series of marriages. 

**Little David’’ is the second novel 
by Robert Stuart Christie to be pub- 
lished in this country, and it shows 
a decided advance over ‘“The House 
of the Beautiful Hope,” which ap- 
peared last year. As in his previous 
book, he exhibits the rare ability of 
getting a ‘‘feel’’ into his fiction, of 
spreading an atmosphere about the 
reader. There is style here in the 
best sense of the word, nothing 
forced, nothing extravagant, but an 
individualistic creation of scenes and 
characters that group into a little 
world of their own. This is a book 
that deserves high praise because it 
gives high pleasure to the reader. 


‘ANTIC HAY 


ANTIC Fay *. i York Aldous Huci 
30 “4 George 
Deven’ ‘Com 


LDOUS siden 8 latest novel 
is apt to leave the first impres- 
sion that it is a somewhat be- 

lated “cry for madder music and for 
stronger wine.” There is in it a de- 
lirium of sense enjoyment, with the 
ever-present, listless certainty that 
boredom is sure to follow. An after 
taste of bitterness comes with reflec- 
tion upon the book. It would almost 
seem to belong to the twilight of the 
Jacobins; ardent humanitarianism 
in politics, and mew form for truth 
in art, and an intoxication of order. 
proportion, beauty in architecture 
and music are wearily waved away 
as “really pathetic” or quaintly old- 
fashioned. The end of the world is 
at hand; why worry? 

T. S. Eliot's “The Waste Land” is 
recalled by the casual allusions to 
classical lore, the devilishly clever 
garbling of familiar quotations and 
the total effect of dissolution. Mr. 
Huxley has the American poet's flair 
for topical wit of a distinctly metro- 
politan flavor. London of the thea- 
tres and electric billboards, the smart 
cabarets and dancing places, the 
parks and the dingy suburbs, is 
evoked with the skill of a sleight-of- 
hand performer. It is, perhaps, a 
little higher in the social scale than 
Mr. Ejliot’s city, with a little more 
money to spend. But its point of view 
is much the same. 

“Antic Hay”* is satirical light liter- 
ature, done with a deft, sure touch. 
The portraits, or rather travesties, of 
the characters are the most delight- 
ful features. Gumbril, Junior, es- 

caped and inventor of the 
patent small clothes; Gumbril, Se~ 


plaster casts; Shearwater, the physi- 
ologist, engrossed in the kidneys; 
Lypiatt, the overemphatic, too-pro- 
testing ; Mercaptan, his critic, 
and Myra Viveash, the incomparable, 
the beautiful, the calculatingly im- 
pulsive Myra, are all of them joy- 
ously and maliciously portrayed. 

The plot is as inconsequential as 
that of a musical comedy. ‘The read- 
er never does find out whether the 
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matter. There is the poor young 
wife who longs to be a great lady 
and is constantly afraid that she is 
doing things “in other people’s 
taste.’’ There is the idyl of the two- 
some over the week-end in the coun- 
try, in a governess cart behind a fat 
pony—spoiled by the caprice of Myra 
Viveash. There is, eternally, the im- 
anediate and tangible thing pushing 
out of sight the reasoned, forward- 
looking plati. Accident, it would ap- 
pear, is the new high god and fortui- 
tous ‘the successor of 
that doughty purposefulness which 
the older writers celebrated. Mr. 
Huxley is at least having his revenge 


how the strongest figure, 

son hogs the centre of the stage. 

is a brilliant, entertaining satire, 
with a faint suggestion of “unges- 
tured sadness.” 


THE FLYING BUCCANEER 


THE FLYING BUCCANEER. 
31 N 


By 
Jack 
Nic 


inns. 1 pp. ew York: 
L. Brown. $2. 


fee is a certain amount of 
suspense in ‘“The Flying Buc- 
caneer’’: the villain is an al- 
“most magnificent inventive dare- 
devil; and after he has had all the 
hard luck which is usually allotted 
to the hero of a movie serial, the 
reader begins to hope that by some 
chance he may win out at last. But 
he is not even allowed to die heroic- 
ally in the air battle which puts an 
end to his herchmen. He expires 
miserably from blood poisoning while 
the hero discovers that the alto- 
gether beautiful heroine is willing to 
assist his stammeringly masculine 
proposal. It is all very sad. 
There is in the book a certain 
amount of the pseudo-scientific in- 
genuity made popular by Mr. Edgar 
Rice Burroughs, and by Mr. H. G. 
Wells in lighter moments. The 
idea of an airplane which could be 
instantly converted into a submarine 
is interesting, although it seems that 
submerging directly from the air at 
something above two hundred miles 
. an hour would be a shock to the pas- 
sengers, even if the machine would 
stand it. Wireless and the use of 
liquid oxygen as explosive also play 
important parts. 
Some of the tedium is averted by 
a delightfully eccentric 
the frequent use of “alright” with 
that spelling, and.the recurrence of 
many such old favorite as 
“blushing for shame’’ and “burning 
with passion.” 


SOMETIMES 
A Olive Wocety- 
SOuRTI EES. oars as Oe 

eae a 2 ight nee Wood. 
LIVE WADSLEY stems from 
popular and decidedly cosmo- 
politan literary ancestors. 
**Sometimes” mixes many ingredients 
that have hitherto been tried and 
found to be always successful. There 
are suggestions of the witty Duchess 
—that clever Irishwoman who enter- 
tained a large public some years ago 


the people of this book might be 
characters out of almost any of the 
plays of Oscar Wilde—with this ex- 
ception—that in the transfer the wit 
has vanished. Yet it is much the 
same social group, even to the de- 
classée hangers-on. Even Kit, the 
heroine, while of gentle birth, echoes 
in her swooning and héart sobbing 
predicaments, situations and dilem- 
mas that seem to have come out of 
Hardy, just as the characters recall 
to us Wilde, and, at that, the main 
situation is much like that of “poor 
wounded” Tess. For Kit, too, was 
deceived. Deceived among castles, 
and nobility, and automobiles, with 
which the book abounds. Nearly 
every chapter has a castle of its own 
in this quite literary novel. 

But the Hardy influence is not very 
prominent. Beyond this similar main 
‘situation in the plots it may be safe 
to say that the influence ends there. 
This is rumance. Life is romance. 
Olive Wadsley quotes Clement Wood 
and then illustrates by her narra- 
tive one-half of the fact of the quota- 
tion which she has used, There are 
always lights burning in the win- 
dows—the doors are always opened 
wide—and the closed door is scarce- 
ly evident—for love has conquered 
all. Stil, as the old lover's adage 
phrases it, such ways are not entire- 
ty smooth, and that, of course, is 
what makes the story. 

The parents of Kit are not at all 
that a nice girl—one living in a cas- 





tle—might expect her parents to be. 
Father is something of a rotter and 
mother sniffs badly. But a benevo- 
lent fate, made up for this lapse of 
parental aid, for this deficiency in 
the family circle, by providing the 
faithful, lifelong servant, Blinkie. 
Blinkie is the real thing, loyal] until 
death do us part. Between his noble 
efforts and those of the enamored 
hero things come to something like a 
happy end. The deceiving. male is 
finally caught in the act by the hero 
—this in spite of his sweet trusting 
ways—and is roughly handled in a 
John L. Sullivan finish. Which 
bloody event draws this gentle thrill- 
er to a close. 

A rather well-written novel, but 
one that is pitched, continually, in 
the dulcet key. 


BANNER OF THE BULL 


THE BANNER OF THE BULL. By 
Rafael Sabatini. pp. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2. 


PON the Latin mind the figure 


tion, but to the Northerner, preoccu- 

pied with the Borgia’s characteristic 
cruelty and indirection, Machiavelli's 

Prince has always seemed a rather 
repugnant and altogether unintelli- 
gible schemer. 

Now in this reprinted book the 
author, himself a blend of Italian and 
Engtish blood and training, seeks, 
through his own fusion of racial 
psychologies, to make the politica) 
hero of the Renaissance comprehen- 
sible to the Northern mind. In this 
he succeeds admirably in a spirited 
work of what is historical fiction in 
the best sense. Despite the evasive 
subtlety of his subject and difficult 
media of an alien language, a differ- 
ent age and an unsympathetic race, 
he has conveyed to the English-read- 
ing public the sense of Caesar Bor- 
gia’s methods and character, and in 
so doing has told three interesting 
short stories. 

“The Banner of the Bull’”—the title 
refers to the bull emblem on the Bor- 
gia standard—illustrates in a series 
of three tales the mechanism by 
which Caesar Borgia worked his po- 
tent statecraft. The first of the 
series, “The Urbinian,”’ tells how the 
crafty Duke of Valentinois (one of 
Borgia’s titles) obtained possession of 
the impregnable fortress of San Leo. 
Madonna Bianca de’ Fioravanti, 
daughter of the castellan, loved Lo- 
renzo ro, one of the Borgia 
condottieri. Castrocaro was sent into 
the fortress, and the rest was as none 
but the Borgia could foresee, least of 
all the principals. “The Perugian’’ 
tells of the only time that Borgia was 
outwitted. Monna Fulvia Orsini, 
whose father had concealed the fu- 
gitive Matteo Orsini, last of Caesar 
Borgia’s enemies to escape the 
Duke’s vengeance, was a woman in 
love. By an in- 





rope recast the forms of the Middle 
Ages to serve the purposes of mod- 
ern civilization. It was marked by an 
instinctive return to first princples in 
all arts, and since the art of politics 
lies in the management of men, there 
is little cause for wonder that Caesar 
Borgia’s system of foreign policy has 
served as the unavowed practical 
model for subsequent politicians. Mr. 
Sabatini shows with clearness and 
force several examples of how his 
hero gauged the natural forces of 
love, hate and self-interest in his 
contemporaries and then harnessed 
these forces to serve his own 
schemes. His combinations could be 
upset by chance, but were not de- 
pendent on chance for their consum- 
mation. As a connoisseur of the 
foibles of mankind Caesar Borgia has 


probably never been surpassed, and! 


Machiavelli's attitude toward the 
subject of his ‘“‘N Principe” is ex- 
pressed by Mr. Sabatini in the fol- 
lowing passage (page 86) : 


ways: he must either convert them 
into friends or put it beyond their 
power to continue enemies.” 
The Duke smiled slowly. ‘“Where 
learnt you that?’ he 
have watched with admiration 


“And you ‘have melted down my 
actions into maxims to govern my 
futdre?’’ 


“*More, — to govern all 
future Princes. 

The style of “The Banner of the 
Bull”’ is admirably wedded to its sub- 
ject. Charged with the naively ob- 
jective atmosphere of the age which 
it describes, it sets off the tales, nice- 
ly and without affectation, from the 
usual synthetic archaism of a certain 
type of “‘historical novel.’’ The read- 
er feels that the author is deeply in- 
terested in the times of which he 
writes, and there is never a touch of 
smart sophistication or inappropriate 
sentiment to mar the unity of the 
work. 


MISS WATTS 


MI88S WATTS. By Brnest Oldmeadow 
New York, : - Longmans, 

4 Co. $2. 
you have a maiden aunt who 
has grown wholly discouraged in 
her search for a modern novel 
in which sex does not come to scoff 


and stay to self-analyze, here is a be 


chance tp redeem your generation 
in her shocked Victorian eyes. Not. 
even in that most proper era was 
there published a more sex-free, 
gentle book than is “‘Miss Watts,” 
by Ernest Oldmeadow. Even at 
that, one’s aunt may have the best 
of it, for the cover distinctly states 
that “Miss Watts’’ is ‘*An Old- 
Fashioned Romance.’’ 

The setting, a quiet English coun- 
tryside, is wholly charming. but the 





characters are of that perfection 
which we immediately associate with 
the Sunday school library of our 
childhood. They are too good to be 
true. The author quite shamelessly 
admits that his heroine is a ‘‘peari 
of simplicity, delicacy, reasonable- 
Bess and sweet unselfishness.”’ 
The plot itself is quite as old-fash- 
foned as the heroine. A namelesy 
child, ‘Dollie what?” later changed 
to ‘*Dollie ‘Watts,’’ is rescued from 
an Lady Hilda, a 
philanthropic aristocrat, and placed 
under the guardianship of Dr. Mar- 
tin Darcey, a middle-aged surgeon, 
who permits this upheaval of his 
placid bachelor existence with only 
a few mild expostulations. Dollie, 
of course, as Lady Hilda has 
planned, awakens Dr. Darcey to a 
new interest in life, in gardening | 
(Dolly even enjoys weeding) and 
finally even in the Catholic Church 
ay plot, however, is not so simple; 
in fact, it contains all’ the reliabic 
vicissitudes of fiction in the roaring 
eighties. Dollie’s only possession is 
the well-worn locket enclosing two 
strands of hair. 
proves that a late lord of the realm 
was her father, but there is yet no 
proof that she is lawfully his heir. 
The heroine poisons herself, but the 
**poison’’ she takes from the doctor’s 
case turns out to be actually only 
a mild medicine. Felix, the little 
boy who climbed over the garden 
wall in Dollie’s childhood, comes 
back after ten years, by: the same 
route. He sets out to unravel the 


moonlight in the last chapter. 


THE ALABASTER BOX 
THE ALABASTER BOX. By James 
Lave Allen. New York: Harper 
hers 

FTER an author of approved 
popularity has silent 

for a long time it is quite 
natural to approach anything that he 
may do with more than ordinar: 
curiosity. This is particularly truc 
of James Lane Allen, who, in suc! 
works as ‘‘A Kentucky Cardinal’’ 
and ‘‘Aftermath,’’ revealed no sma’ 
degree of charm and ability to cap- 
ture Southern atmosphere. ‘Th: 
Aiabaster Box’’ is no more than : 
short story, and while it can hardl) 
regarded as an important ad 
dition to Mr. Lane’s work, it is ye 
pleasing enough to deserve some de. 
gree of attention. In the first place 
Mr. Allen has propounded a thesis i: 
his tale, and after a series of vary 
ing expositions attempts to give sev 
eral answers to it. The weakness c 
his story lies in the fact that, prop 
erly speaking, it has no plot what- 
soever. It is nothing more than : 
presentation of a state of affairs an 
then a series of conversational sec 
tions which strive 





trepid ruse as as- 
tute and supple as 
Borgia's own, Ful- 
via carried away 
her betrothed from 
under the very eye 
of the omniscient 
Valentinois. “The 
Venetian” tells 
how Caesar Bor- 
gia at Ravenna 
thwarted a con- 
spiracy against his 
life, procured the 
death of Prince 
Sinibaldi, Ambas- 
sador of his invet- 
erate enemy, the 
Most Serene Re- 
public of Venice, 
and yet maintain- 
ed friendly rela- 
tions with the 
Most Serene and 
kept the letter of 
his word to the 
Princess Sinibaldi, 


of the Borgia fol- 
lowing. 

Such painstak- 
ing exposition of 
the Borgia tech- 
nique as Mr. Sa- 
batini has lavished 
in this book .ie cei- 
tainly needed to 
wipe out the atro- 
cious flavor that 
the Prince has left 
in the memory of 
mankind, and it 
certainly ma ke 2 
most engaging 
reading. The Re- 
Naissance was an 
age of breaking 
fetters, during 
which modern Eu- 


TAterature."" 


UNCLE TOBY AND WIDOW WADMAN 


From the Painting by Charles Robert Leslie, R. A. 


A Scene in Sterne’s “Tristram Shandy.” 
Edited by John Drinkwater. New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


From “The Outline of 


to explain its 
For the first few 
pages (those de- 
scribing the com- 
plete indifference 
of the Southern 
town toward the 
funeral of the un- 
explained man) 
there is a brief 
moment of sus- 
pense. One wants 
to know what 
terrible thing this 
man had done 
to be so scorned 
by his family, his 
neighbors, even 
the driver of the 
hearse. Mr. Allen 
makes no secret, 
however, of this, 
and the reader is 
swiftly apprised 
that the dead man 
had been alto- 
gether too kindly, 
too forgiving, too 
helpful during his 
Hfe. Indeed, his 
Christlike  exist- 
ence had caused 
him to be dubbed 
The Alabaster Box, 
anickname derived 
from that affect- 
ing scene in the 
New- Testament 
where Mary Mag- 
dalene breaks the 
_ alabaster box of 
spikenard over the 
weary 
Christ. And here 


and turns into 
nothing more than 
an essay, reveal- 
ing and expound- 


ing how difficult it} 


is for Christlike characters to live in 
contemporary America. 

One must accept Mr. Allen’s pre- 
mise that self-obliterating and con- 
sistently helpful gentlemén. are 
viewed with indifference, scorn and 
a degree of disgust in this country 
before it is possible to accept the 
story at all. Then one may pass 


American life. Well written 


THE SPELL OF SIRIS 


ies | SPELL = ag ang 
howd é co. sn 


Investigation | happy 


starts to study music and singing 
preparatory to an operatic career. 
The second ” 


Wier’s — sweetheart, Lady Som- 
erby, and when the latter goes to 
the Island of Siris, Clodagh becomes — 
Jealous and gives up her battle. She 


They become engaged and leave for 
Florence on their wedding tour. : 
The third and last section, ‘*Ex- 
agape ** makes love triumphant. 
engaged pair enter into 
sapien to continue their work, 
with the argument that if they had — 
no interests other than each other _ 
their love would soon die. 
works out forms the most int -resting | 
chapters of the book. 
The author is apparently conver- 
sant with the Italian language, and 
rarely misses an opportunity to run 


intimate knowledge ° 

peasant and his every day on is a 
source of joy. The love dance is 
one of the best scenes in the story. 

Some ‘of the characters are excel- 
tently drawn. For instance, the old 
French physician, Capus, is as de-— 
lightful as can be, and one wishes 
he had a more ‘important niche in 
the story. Another interesting and 


Irishwoman who says ‘what she 
thinks and does it in a fetching man- 
ner. The reader often finds himself 
wishing that the hero and heroine 
would unbend a bit and become as 
engaging as Evie or Capus 


MICHAEL’S EVIL DEEDS 
MICHAEL’S EVIL DREDS. By &. 
ton: tle, oun’ és te 2 
NEW mystery story by E. Phil- 
A lips Oppenheim is sure to find 


greets the first release of a Dougias 
Fairbanks film or a new Victor Her- 
bert operetta. Furthermore, the new 


the most successful of all Mr. Op- 
Penheim's numerous and 


spector of Scotland Yard, are the 





( Continued on Page 14) 


vivid portrayal is Evie Trollope, an __ 


& 


love. She leaves Wier for Rome and — 


describes her fight against the love. 


& 


2a 


returns to a small town on the main- __ 
land near Siris and there meets Wier, — 


i‘. 


How this. 


pt 


2 


>: 
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Bookish Views and 
Book Reviews 


A Review by 
HERMAN J. nn a 


MORE cpary nce, as Fy Waikk- 
ley. New York: Al. A. “tee, 83. 


William Lyon 
ty York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 82. 


PLAYWRIGHTS an PLAY MAKING. 
Rage nal Matthews. New York: 
a Scribner's Sons. §2. 


” MIDWEST a orttae iS 3 By Harry 
Hansen. New ork: Harcowrt, 
Brace 4 Co. 
NOME MODERN AUTHORS. By 8. 
R. Mais. New York: Dodd, Me a 
& Co. $2.50. 


cn Sia gems ENTERTAIN- 
By Grant Overton. New 
7: ‘PD. Appieton & Co., George 
H. Doran ompany. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. and Charlier Scribner's 
- Sone. 50 cents. 

wea ~ or MODERN GRUB peaEer. 
Rt. John Adcock. With $8 
Be outa after photographs = E. 
O. Hoppé. New York: Frederick A. 

Stokes Company. $2.50. 
MEN OF LETTERS. By Dizon Scott. 
With an introduction by Max Beer- 
bohm. New York: George H. Doran 


Company. 
OMES now euphemerality 
within permanent paste- 
boards. 
Book reviews, not unlike 
Swinburne’s love, midchan- 
nel sunsets and piquant = garlic 


sauces, should not endure. They be- 
come cloying and mayhap offensive. 
They are, at their best, stimulants, 
digestives, relishes, indicators. They 
become absurd when one can pluck 
them from the library shelves and 


say contentedly, “‘Ah, yes, Charlie 
Chaplin is an artist--Mr. Seldes 
says s0."* 


Let the exceptions at once be re- 
corded, They are. for the purpose of 
this composite review, A.B. Walkley. 

For one thing, as the volume at 
hand reminds his readers, Mr. Walk- 
ley is not uninterested in the works 
of Jane Austen. When a new book 
ix published, apparently, he re- 
reads “Pride and Prejudice."’ Even 
to those who could not be induced 
to reread “‘Pride and Prejudice” for 
anything short of « threat of elec- 
trocution there is something warm 
and appealing about a man of Mr. 
Walkley’s attainments and contacts 
with life who does. Such a man 
may be a little dull, but he can, ob- 


viously. be neither dogmatic nor 
orthodox. 
The larger part of Mr. Walkley's 


new book has nothing to do with the 
stage, despite its author's imposing 
shire in the rumble of “The Thun- 
derer."’ He discusses affably, unex- 
citedly, dignifiedly and thoroughly 
auch things as come to his ‘mind 
and are considered worthy of a four 
or five page lodgment therein. The 
things he writes are the musings of 
aman at the height of a literate 
life. 

Mr. Walkley writes of Marcel 
Proust, Gulliver and the Plumitives, 
the Film Hero, Sainte-Beuve, 
Charles I.’s Infirmity. Jane, of 
course, and thirty other subjects 
which he manages to make equally 
interesting. There are many bits in 
the vein of his discussion of the 
peculiar ability of the author-reader 
to misunderstand the critic: 


Now, the critic's first business fs 
to put himself at the author's 
point of view. Indeed, that is the 
foundation of right criticism in all 
the arts. And that is what makes 
the critic's task difficult when 
* * * his mind and temperament 
are not—what shall I say?—so0 
fresh, so ingenuous as the au- 
thor’s. The critic, only too con- 
scious of the gap, making a violent 
effort to bridge it, gets in the end 
a strained and false effect. 


Vrofessor Phelps—even as the: 
mandarins of the first class would 
put it—disarms criticism by his very 
title, ‘‘As I Like It."" The articles in 
the book appeared in Scribner’s Mag- 
azine from September, 1922, to “Au- 
gust, 1923. The disarmed critic can 
Teport that the pieces deal chattily 
and readably with the many matters 
of current literary events that came 
to Professor Phelps’s attention dur- 
ing that twelvemonth. The author 
has a kecn interest in all things new, 
an adamant disapproval of devia- 
tions from his standards; and he 
cheers enthusiastically for the ob- 
jects of his approbation. 

“Playwrights On Playmaking’’ is 
a restatement of Professor Brander 
Matthewn’s theories of the theatre, 
and belongs only faintly in the list 
of books here considered. Those 
who differ with him will probably 


found their difference upon their 


inability to accept his fundamental 


premise: ‘The drama is an art, 
the laws of which (like those of all 
the other arts) are unchanging 
through the ages, although their ap- 
Plication has varied from century to 
century and from country to coun- 
try."" Once safely over this initial 
hurdle, however, even the dissident 
reader will be able to follow sympa- 
thetically Professor Matthews’s mel- 
lowed expositions and memories. 
Mr. Grant Overton's volume at 
hand. a companion to his last 
year’s ‘‘When Winter Comes to 
Main Street” is published frankly 
as advertising and leaps happily to 
embrace lemaitre’s view of the 
criticiam of contemporaries. There 
is much amusing gossip and an 
amount of biographical fundamentals 
in the book—it deals with John Gals- 


worthy, Joseph Conrad, Arthur 
Train, V. Sackville-West, Harold 
Bell Wright, Booth Tarkington, 


Donald Ogden Stewart. Joseph C. 
Lincoln, Edith Wharton, Christo- 
pher Morley and others, and the 
reader is enabled to form a satisfac- 
tory picture of how these. people 
look and eat and work, if not of how 
they think. 

A somewhat similar piece of work 
is “Gods of Modern Grub Street.” 
Here the gossip is of Thomas Hardy, 
Hilaire Belloc, Arnold Bennett, 
Walter de la Mare, John Drinkwa- 
ter, John Galsworthy, Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, Rudyard Kipling, John Mase- 
field, William Somerset Maugham, 
Leonard Merrick, Alfred Noyes, 
Hugh Walpole, Israel Zangwill and 
others, all more romantic figures 
than Mr. Overton's selection, for 
they are further away, and hence, 
by the same token, better writers. 
Mr. Adcock, however, is more hum- 
ble and contrite than Mr. Overton, 
and his book loses by the fact that it 
is so patently writteri on hended 
knees, a position that has ever been 
dangerous to clear judgments. 

Mr. Mais on his very title page 
quotes Lytton Strachey: ‘‘Perhaps 
the best test of a man’s intelligencc - 
is his capacity for making a sum- 
mary."" Mr. Mais ig hereby ear- 
nestly assured that he has passed 
his test with a high rating indeed. 
Whether his summaries are worth 
while is somewhat open to doubt. 
He discusses, in an unbelievably 
naive way, such people as Sherwood 
Anderson,’ Edward Booth, Gilbert 
Cannan, the inevitable Mr. Gals- 
worthy, Joseph Hergesheimer, Sin- 
clair Lewis, J. C. Snaith and Hugh 
Walpole and as equally catholic 
groups of modern critics, auto- 


biographers, poets, dramatists and 
essayists. His piece on Barrie 
starts with ‘‘Barrie is a very imp 


of mischief,” Shaw enters leeringly 
to the tune of ‘‘The time, 1 should 
have guessed, must now be past 
when any one could still seriously 
imagine Shaw to be a charlatan,” 
and there is unbelievably even “in 
‘The Laughing Lady’ Sutro hit upon 
an exceedingly good idea.” 

Max Beerbohm has written a rev- 
erent introduction to Dixon Scott's 
**Men of Letters,” but the book is 
largely disappointing. When the 
pieces now reprinted first appeared, 
one r 8, they d alive 
and invigorating—now they have lit- 
tle to commend them save the faint 
melancholy memory of those years 








that spelled the end for their author. 
Mr. Scott, when he died, was neither 
of the two beings that fought for 
; Possession of his work—inspired 
| journalist and mellowed essayist— 
'and these republished articles do not 
help toward a revaluation. 
| And now appears Mr. Hansen, 
from the West, Boswell to Ben 
Hecht’s Johnson and Coleridge to 
Carl Sandburg’s Goethe. Mr. Han- 
sen must be taken not only seriously 
but poignantly, for he represents the 
spirit of the Real America, that is 
to lead us all out of the House of 
Badinage. Mr. Hansen, in the pres- 
ent work, offers monographs on 
Carl Sandburg, Sherwood Anderson, 
“corn-fed mystic’; Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters, Harriet Monroe, Lew Sarett, 
Wallace Smith and Ben Hecht. To 
Mr. Hansen a monograph is also a 
phonograph, which sings off the vir- 
tues and strengths of his gods. Most 
of the. people he mentions are po- 
tentially good writers, and some of 
them have progressed to real 





achievement. Mr. Hansen’s attitude 
makes them all look a bit absurd. 
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Books With Christmas Spirit and Appeal — 


en +. 





: 


DEIRDRE By James S 
“A gripping novel; a story of hatred and strong men and trained weapons, of beauty thrilling them 
po . and of a great tragedy....A ny to read aloud....The slyness of the humor, the dash of the 
e both heightened when some one else Shares them with you. DEIRDRE is og 3 rare thing, a 
hook which satisfies one’s intellectuality . .-.-It isa really great Laer of folk literatu 
—Chicago Daily Tribune. $2.50. 


Fiction 


My Fair LADY 
By Louis Hemon 


Exquisite short stories, by the author of 
“Mar oe $2.00. 


UNCANNY STORIES 
By May Sinclair 


Seven short stories of strange —,- 
tions of the invisible world. $2. 


THE THING AT THEIR HEELS ~ 
By Harrington Hext 


Even. more thrilling and mystifying YE 
the author's previous tale, “Num mex oo 
Ov. 


THE CANDLESTICK MAKERS 


aria Chapdelaine 


THE MIDDLE PASSAGE 
By Daniel Chase 


Romance and thrilis in the days of — 
ships and China trade. $2.00, 


A REVERSION TO TYPE 
By E. M. Delafield 


A dramatic presentation of the ever- 
By Lucille Borden - present, unaccountable effect of heredity. 
A drama, based on the reaction against 32.00 
the extreme ideas of today. $2.25, ‘. ABYRINTH 
LORRAINE By Helen R. Hull 


By Dorothy Foster Gilman 


An exiciting story of = ae _ 
adventures in the Orien 


A striking picture of a modern 
and a 
drawn. 


LUTHER NICHOLS 


woman 
rn family, ae a 





FANTASTICA : Ss. W 
By Robert Nichols By Mary atts 
Three symbolic tales, “Eloquent and Mrs. Watts is at her best in this convine- 
imaginative — admirably written.”” — gr ing portrait of a real American Boy. 
Observer. $2.50. $2.00. 


Leather Gift 
THE WORKS OF JOHN MASEFIELD 


This edition in pocket size and leather binding contains: Sole ater Poems and Ballads, : =e Everlast! 


Editions 


Mercy and the Widow in the Bye Street; The Dauber and Daffodil Fields; Phi © King, 
Friday and Lollingdon Downs; Reseed the Fox; Enslaved and Other Poems: Right al; King Cole 
and The Dream. $ vols., $13.50. 


THE POEMS OF SARA TEASDALE 


This special leather-bound — am mgg three of Sara Teasdale’s important books—Flame and 
Shadow, Rivers to the Sea, Her little songs, with their often wistful |,and sometimes ex- 
ultant beauty, are now Serianed by lovers of poetry wherever English is spoken. ies yng + wi- 
kinson in New Voices. 3 .» $6.00. 


THE GLOBE EDITION 


Gilt edged, with a limp leather Pn case | of a_ warm brown color embossed with 

e a most attractive appearance. The titles include most of the classics in 
works of ffrey Chaucer and Prolesart’s yh to the poetical works of T 
Each volume contains introduction and full notes. E 


ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS 
. These small Reag gnl volumes handsomely bound in leather would —— the most fastidious. The pocket 
classics are for t ost part novels and plays such as the works of Jane Austen and Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. The books are profusely illustrated by Hugh Thomson and others. Fach volume, $2.00 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES 
Under this head comes a delightful series of books of poetry and essays. Not only are there the 
collected works of the pocts but there are es some famous anthologies —_ as “The Golden jury, 
which —— make a great appeal ys such cl Republic of Plato” and 
“‘Marcus relius Antoninus to Himself. ° Bach volume has a limp leather, gold embossed binding and 
a oe” “filustration by some well-known artist. Rach volume, $2.00. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS HARDY 


A thin paper = as in two volumes, bound in blue leather. Volume I.—Collected Poems. Volume 
1l.—The Dynasts Each $4.00. 


THE WORKS oF DOSTOEVSKY 
A new and uniform edition, complete in twelve volumes. Bound in leather. - 
Probable Price. 


‘old, these volumes 
iterature from the 
ennyson and Scott. 
hk volume, $3.00 





the set. $35.00. 


~  Jllustrated Books 
MEMORIES OF THE RUSSIAN COURT By Anna Viroubova 


The importance of this book is emphasized by the fact that the author was a aS ans 


‘an intimate friend of the late Empress of Russia. The ijlustrations, many of them 
taken by the author, add greatly to the interest of the book 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: An Illustrated Record 
By Richard Garnett & Edmund Gosse 
A nee of 


© eed, Sinee. ware 
by L. H. Bailey 


tten by experts and 
s taken from nature. 
$7.50. 


In four volumes. New ag = with a supplement of new material by John ty ag 
English literature from its beginnings to the present day, the beauty of which 


by the profusion of BF 


CULTIVATED EVERGREENS | 


This book will have a great appeal to all garden enthusiasts. It has 
compiled and edited ‘by L. H. Bailey. Beautifully flustrated with 8 pic 


TIME AND TIMEKEEPERS By W. I. Milham 


The author gives the history of the various kinds of timekeepers, describes many famous clocks, ex- 
plains the different types of mechanism employed and deals with the proper care of watches. 
With many illustrations. $6.50. 


LIFE OF THE ANCIENT EAST By James Baikie 


The author recounts in a vivid, entertaining style the lives of kings, the loves and ambitions of queens, 
the rise of cities, the progress of religions and the arts, as they have been made known through 
exploration and excavation. $4.00. 


Books of General Interest 
THE MALADY OF EUROPE By M. E. Ravage 


“One of the most valuable contributions to our me of contemporary conditions in aa that 
has been made in many a month.’—Boston Transcri; 


THE JOURNAL OF MARIE LENERU Translated by William Aspenwall Bradley 


me! oy —— “ay Pag an with the writer’s soul-searchings rather than her relation to cur- 
seul anon ts. Beauti: yo is the —~ of an ardent, pussionate nature that frankly sets down 
its etrtving for light A Pete. te adlade phia North American. _ $2.50. 


At all bookstores or from 


‘THE MACMILLAN COMPANY . 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 


ee 


er ene ea 
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ADVERTISEMENT, ADVERTISEMENT. 


BUY ONE OF THESE BOOKS TO GIVE AT THE HOLIDAYS 


TRAVEL, DESCRIPTION, ETC. BIOGRAPHY AND PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 
Among Pygmies and A White Woman 
Gorillas 


ong Se Peet 
By MALLET 


A fascinating account of “safari” travel, 
with plenty of excitement. Illustrated. 


ind in Summer 
By WELL and CARINE CADBY 
A gift whose value to any one planning 
to visit Switzerland is many times its 
cost, so helpful is it as a guide. $2.00 








By CHARLES G. NORRIS 
Author of “Salt” and “Brass” 


Is one of the big novels of recent years. No 
novel yet written gives in such interesting and 
saline: accurate detail the problems of the woman Beatrice D’Este, 1475-1497 


clerk. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT $3.00 
The Lion and the Rose Cloth, $2.00, postage extra Invaluable pictures of these great ladics 











ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN 














MPANY, Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Books and Authors 


HE Macmillan Company is 

publishing a mneW play by 

Thomas Hardy called ‘‘The 

Famous Tragedy of the Queen 

of Cornwall at Tintagel in 
LLyonnesse."’ It is a new version of 
an old story—the tale of Tristram 
and the two Iseults—and is pre- 
sented in a series of brief scenes. 
Merlin introduces the play, and the 
choruses are chanted by dead old 
Cornish men and women. .The play 
is arranged for mummers, and re- 
quires neither theatre nor scenery. 
It is being produced in England by 
the Dorset Players. 





The American Ornithologists’ 
Union has honored Charles Wendell 
Townsend, author of ‘‘Beach Grass’’ 
(Marshall Jones Company), by mak- 


ing him a member. ‘‘Beach*Grass” | 


is a book for nature lovers a con- 
tinuation of Dr. Townsend's earlier 
book, “Sand Dunes and Salt 
Marshes."* ‘ 

The frontispiece of ‘‘Victory,"’ the 
first volume of Doubleday, Page & 
(o.'s new Concord Edition of the 
works of Joseph Conrad, is a photo- 
«gravure of the first page of the story 
in Conrad's handwriting. The manu- 
script shows many corrections, and a 
first title so marked out that it can- 
not be deciphered. ‘“‘Victory’’ will 
be followed soon by “‘A Mirror of the 
Sea” and ‘’Typhoon."’ 





“Walking for Health"’ is the title 
of a new book by Dr. Alvak H. Doty, 
just published by D. Appleton & Co. 
Walking. according to Dr. Doty, is 
not only the easiest and least expen- 
sive form of exercise, but it is the 
one that is most effective in warding 
off the degenerative diseases. His 
book tells how and when walking 
will de the most good. 

Among the new books announced 
by the University of Chicago Press 
for publication in November and De- 
cember are “The Social Origins of 
Christianity," by Shirley Jackson 
Case; ‘“Protoplasmic Action and 
Nervous Action,’’ by Ralph S. Lillie; 
“Law and Freedom in the School,” 
by George A. Coe; “The Rise of 
Christianity.’" by Frederick Owen 
Norton; ‘‘Pennsylvania Germans,” 
by Jesse bk. Rosenberger, and 
“Studies in the Economics of Over- 
head Costs,’’ by J. Maurice Clark. 


Although Pio Baroja has been de- 
clared by many eminent critics, 
among them Jacinto Benavente, to 
be Spain's greatest novelist, and al- 
though his books are popular in 
England, France and Germany, 
‘America is slow to appreciate him. 
Alfred A. Knopf, who has published 
five of Baroja’s novels, reports that 
only one of them, “Caesar or Noth- 
ing," has sold as many as 2,000 
copies, ‘‘Weeds," the latest of them, 
appeared on Oct. 31, and was re- 
viewed in THe Times Book Review 
on Nov. 18. 

Robert Underwood Johnson's **Re- 
membered Yesterdays,’’ just pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., con- 
tains many amusing anecdotes ahout 
Mark Twain, John Morley, Richard 
Watson Gilder, Theodore Parker, 
Wendell Vhillips, Queen Alexandra, 
Dr. Maurice Francis Egan and other 
celebrities, as well as some about 
people wio are not so well known. 





“The Crusade of the Children,”’ 
by Elisabeth Woodbridge, just pub- 
lished by the Century Company, is a 
pageant which has heen enthusias- 
tically received in many parts of 
this country, but which has not 
hitherto heen available in hook form. 
It is based on the Children’s Crusade 
of the thirteenth century, and the 
hoy, Stephen, who ted the childish 
hosts, is the hero of the pageant. 

John Masefield’s play, ‘‘Melloney 
Holtspur,” published last Spring by 
the Macmillan Company, has been 
put on for seven performances by 
the Vusadena Community Players, 
one of the foremost little theatres in 
the cuuntry. The cast was 
from a list of more than a thousand 
volunteer players. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have just 
published a book of religicus essays 
by Maude itoyden, entitled, *‘Reauty 
and Relicion.” 

At the last session of Congress the 
Veteruns’ Hureau was authorized to 
expend a portion of its funds for the 
Pibiicution of books in Hraille for 
the ure of blinded veterans of the 











World War. A corporation, not for 
profit, was formed to enable the 
Government to produce the books at 
the lowest possible cost, and publish- 
ers are being asked to co-operate. 
Among the latest books arranged for 
are Willa Cather’'s “One of Ours” 
and Joseph Hergesheimer’s ‘‘Java 
Head,” both published by Alfred A. 
Knopf. 


been prepared by Samuel Crowther, 
who collaborated with Henry Ford 
in writing his autobiography. The 
book is published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. and bears the title 
“John H. Patterson, the Pioneer in 
Industrial Welilfare.’’ 

The title of Major E. Alexander 
Powell’s book on Eastern political 
problems has been changed from 
“‘The Menace of Mosiem Asia’’ to 
“The Struggle for Power in Mosiem 
Asia.’ It is published, this month 
by the Century Company. 





A screen version of Rex Beach's 
novel, ‘Big Brother,'’ just published 
by Harper & Brothers, will be re- 
leased tate in November by the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. 

William Beebe’s book, “Galapagos 
—World’s End,"' which G. P. Put- 
nam'‘s Sons a d for publi 
tion this Fall, will not appear until 
early in the new year. 








The most important November pub- 
Heations of Henry -Holt & Co. are 
Robert Frost’s ‘‘New Hampshire: A 
Poem With Notes and Grace Notes,” 
and Mrs. J. Borden Harriman's 
memoirs, entitled, ‘‘From Pinafores 
to Politics.” Portions of Mrs. Har- 
riman's book have already appeared 
in the Century Magazine. 

A comprehensive and authoritative 
treatment of the subject of vitamins 
is offered in “Vitamins: A Critical 
Survey of the Theory of Accessory 
Food Factors,’’ by Ragnar Berg, & 
German authority on the subject. 
The book is published by Alfred A. 
Knopf. 





A collection of short stories by 
Louls Hémon, author of “Maria 
Chapdelaine,” has just been brought 
out by the Macmillan Company. It 
bears the title “My Fair Lady,” and 
the scenes of the story are laid 
some in France and some in Eng- 
land. The book was reviewed from 
the original French text last Spring 
in THe Times Book Review. 





During the year ended Oct. 1, 1923, 
according to a statement from Har- 
per & Brothers, the American public 
paid $1,493,702 for Mark Twain's 
books. 





Professor John Matthews Manly, 
head of the department of English 
in the University of Chicago, has 
presented to the university more 
than 200 volumes, many of them 
rare books of the sixteenth century 
and three of them printed in the fif- 
teenth century. A volume entitled 
‘The Manly Anniversary Studies in 
Language and Literature,” written 
and published in honor of Professor 
Manly, was recently presented to 
him by his students and associates 
on the completion of his twenty-fifth 
year as head of the department. 





Harper & Brothers have issued a 
new edition from new plates of Laf- 
cadio Hearn’s-**Two Years in the 
French West Indies." The book 
contains thirty new half-tone Iillus- 
trations from photographs by A. W. 
Rushmore, taken especially for this 
edition, and about forty new line 
drawings by Marie Royle. 

A new play, “Hinkemann,”’ by 
Ernst Toller, has just been produced 
in Leipsic: Ernst Toller is the au- 
thor of “The Machine Wreckers,” 
published here by Alfred A. Knopf. 





W. E. Woodward, author of 
‘‘Buak'"’ (Harper_& Brothers), states 
most emphatically that Henry Ford 
is not the original of Richard Eller- 
man, the aut bil facturer 
who figures in the book. 
refuses to state which town Eller- 
man really is, or whether it is in MIli- 
nois. But he cannot stop people from 
guessing. ~ 








Edwin Muir's new volume of es- 
says, which B. W. Huebsch will 
bring out late in November, will bear 
the title “Latitudes."* 


A biography of John H. Patterson | E 
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MY GARDEN OF MEMORY 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 


“One of the most vivid and entertaining autobiographies published. . . 


for years.” —Springfteld Republican. 
gaiety, unquenchable zest that made her own delightful Penelope so en- 
gaging a figure.”—New York Post. 


RICHARD OLNEY 


* As Attorney-General and Secretary 
GlevelandAdministsation.Richard Olneyhad a notable. share in 
Illustrated, $5.00 


moulding America’s destiny. 


FIFTY YEARS 


THE INQUISITION 


prohibition in America. 


PERSONALITY IN THE MAKING — Joseph H. Coffin 


An authoritative and practical study of the elements of per- 
$5.50 


sonality. 


—Worcester Telegram. 
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Of 
G. Murray Atkin’s 


THAT WHICH 
IS PASSED 


The Hartford Courant says: 

“She has written a beautiful 
book, and whether it achieves 
popularity or not, it will be 
recognized as a beautiful book 
by those readers whose response 1 
to the best is sensitive and deli- 
cately true.” 


($1.75) 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
New York 











THE PRAISE OF FOLLY 


Professor Perry discusses Poetry and Progress, Wilson as a Man 
of Letters, Literary Criticism in American Periodicals, etc. 


THE CHEERFUL GIVER 


Includes “‘Satan Among the Biographers,” “New Poets and Brad, ord. $1.50 
Poets Not So New,” ““The Laboratory “Method in Morals.” 


of State during the 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE 


The life. story of a prominent Bostonian and U. S. Minister to 
France, who won distinction alike in business and in diplomacy. $6.00 


Bishop Lawrence 


An inspiring discussion of present day religious beliefs, showing 
how doctrines must be readjusted to meet new knowledge. $1.00 


Hoffman Nickerson 


With an introduction by Hilaire Belloc and an epilogue on 
$4.00 


y the author of “Endicott and 
$1.75 


_THE MAGICAL CHANCE Dallas Lore Sharp 


“Witty, wise, and stimulating essays on nature, life and books.” 


Henry James 


Bliss Perry 
$200 | ROBERT E. LEE 


Dr. Crothers 


$2.00 |THE EPIC OF GOLF 
GROUPS AND COUPLES Frances Lester Warner 


Sprightly sketches of family life b 
I,” and “Life's Minor Collisions.’ 


“Here are the same sprightliness, 


Illustrated. $5.00. 





SILK Samuel Merwin 


“Sheer magic. . . The ex- 
quisite delirium .of the book still J 
burns hotly a week after reading 
it, urging to superlatives.”— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. $2.00 
FORTUNE’S FOOL 
Rafael Sabatini 


“T did not know that any one 
today could write so glorious a 
tale.” —Chicago Post. . $2.00 
HARILEK “Ganpat” 


Far mysterious countries and 
enthralling adventure. $2.00 


BANNER OF THE 
BULL Rafael Sabatini 


Three stirring episodes in the 
life of Caesar Borgia. 
THE COLLECTOR’S 
WHATNOT 


A guide to semi-antiqueing 
and a monument to the 
mustache-cup period. Delicious 
nonsense. 


Fright{ully illustrated, $2.50 


John Drinkwater 


“Admirably successful in the 
delineation of Lee.”—Gamaliel 


Clinton Scollard 


The story in verse of the mak- 
ing of a golf enthusiast.— 
Pictures by Frost. 


THE PROVERBS OF 
GOYA Blamirc Young 


With 32 full page illustrations. 
$2.50 











MY RHINELAND JOURNAL 
General Henry T. Allen 


The frank and intimate diary of the commander of our Army of Occu- 
pation on the Rhine, the one American who was in a position throughout 
to understand the Ruhr problem. 


Illustrated. $6.00 
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anything its author has ever written.” 


“Sabatini is an excellent historian as well as an accom- 
merican. 


rom ancer.”—-Phila. No. A 
-it AN Bookstores—Illustrated $4.56 
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Adventures 


in Journalism 
By Philip Gibbs 


Author of Now It Can Be. Told 


Here again, this international free 
lence reveals whole-truths of many 
of the most famous personalities and the most 
dramatic incidents of the last twenty-five years. 
He was in the thick of them, and tells a story 








The Mississippi Edition 
of the works of 


MARK TWAIN 
This edition is being issued in response to the 
demands by the particular buyer of library 
sets for Mark Twain’s works in a binding of 
special dignity and lasting beauty. 
consist of thirty volumes to be published in: 
three ten-volume sections. The first section is 
mew ready. See it at yo 


ur 


Big Brother 
By Rex Beach ; 


Jim Donovan, gang leader, was highly = 
unpopular with the police, but to | 
Midge and Kitty Costello he wasa “& 

hero. How they all finally made good—and 
the adventures they had doing it, makes one of 
the best stories the author has written. Four 
other typical Rex Beach stories complete the 





It will 


ooksellers. 













of facts more thrilling than fiction. $2.50 \ 10/rols., boxed, $30.00 volume. $2.00 
— == | JO ELLEN : 
| By\ Alexander Black THE HARP WEAVER 
GROVER Author of The Aireat Desire And Other Poems. - . 
A story of love n ess in New York, with an By Edna vse ey of 
CLEVELAND nA novel thet bee 4 and sympathy and a St. Vincent i EOF OD! 
L sweep of the imagination.”—Grant Qverton Millay 
in the Philadelphia North American. $2.00 ‘ . 
THE MAN AND The title poem of this nie gt 
ONE OF THE GUILTY , volume by America’s most distinguished 
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By 
Robert McElroy, 


Edwards Professor of History, 
Princeton University. 


With an introduction by 
Elihu Root 


Here is an important contribution 
to American biography, -- the -long 
awaited authorized life of Cleveland. 
It is a fascinating, detailed story which 
will not only settle all controversies 
regarding his administration as Presi- 
dent and his entire public life, but 
also reveals the man intimately in 
many moods. The author has had 
access to all official documents, and 
to all the private letters of the mem- 
bers of Cleveland’s Cabinet, and of 
Mrs. Preston, Mr. Cleveland’s widow. 


“If is a biography of special im- 





By W. L. George 


The story of an ordinary man whose life becomes 
extraordinary through a strange combination of 
bitter circumstances and a ing love. An 

ing novel which this brilliant lish writer 
himself rarely equalled. $2.00 


UNDERTOW 
By Henry K. Marks 


“Another gripping novel by the author of Peter 
Middleton. It is the story of a household dom- 
inated by fear, told with the magic and power of 
stark simplicity. A real literary triumph.”—The 
Boston Herald. $2.00 


LIP MALVY’S WIFE 
By George Agnew Chamberlain 
Mystery and romance and s' 
the African forest of the B' 


x — too 
Big for a Bullet. “What the late Col Roosevelt 
would call a bully story.”—Philadelphia ‘Sn 


BUNK 


By W. E. Woodward 


“A really wonderful book. I have not read any- 
thing in years that thrilled me so much. In my 
judgment it is perhaps the most fundamental book 
of our time.” —Ernest H. Gruening. $2.00 


, 4 . HERE’S TO THE GODS 
portance in the understanding of a : By Austin Parker 
very critical period in American his- A story of modern youth and courage. Against a 
tory. No thoughtful and patriotic |} sera tsrirms turgor 
American can read the story of those cellent of realism with a real plot. An un- 


administrations without admiration 
and sympathy, or without a sense of 
satisfaction that his country can on 
occasion produce and honor such men 


_ as Grover Cleveland.”—Elihu Root. 


Two Volumes, Boxed, $10.00 




















-Lummox 
By Fannie Hurst 





usually good book.”—New York Times. $2.00 


THE GIRL IN THE GOLDEN 
' ATOM : 
By Ray Cummings 


H. G. Wells ured to tell just such en i 
scientific romances as this. Sate e el 


The 








young poet is the winner of the 1922 
Pulitzer Prize for Poetry. Many of this new 
collection of her poems are to be seen here 
for the first time. $2.00 
A Few Figs from Thistles, The Lemp and 
the Bell. $1.50 each. 


LIFE ON A MEDIAEVAL’ 
_BARONY 


By William Stearns -Davis 
“In this fascinating, romantic narrative 
Professor Davis reconstructs and revivifies 
the actual daily life of the feudal ages. The 
whole is made graphic by the large number 
of drawings, taken from ancient manu- 
scripts.”’—The Outlook. $3.50 


| 
THE LIGHT GUITAR 
By Arthur Guiterman 
Grave and poems by one of America’s 
best samen ond best liked poets. Here ere 
mirthful narratives, verses brimming with 
the joy’ of life, satires and serious lyrics of 
beauty and distinction. $2.00 


ERASMUS 


By Preserved Smith 
“A great thinker is here etched against the 
background of European life in the sixteenth 
century with a skill in ture 
and 2 success in historical narrative which 
could hardly be excelled.”—Boston or: 


POSTSCRIPTS. 


By O. Henry 
Here is an unexpected treat of a whole 
volume full of new humorous sketches, 
end: stories, every one with‘the in- 
imitable surprise twist 
O. Henry flavor. 


end the genuine 
$2.00 . 
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Happy Isles 


By Basil King 








a 


dialogue is almost 
stalk before the reader. It is 





power and interest.”——Heywood Brown in the New . 


$2.00 


~ "Phe story of the son of 2 wealthy family, kidnapped 





in babyhood and forced to struggle upwerds’by himself ail 
oe i surroundi of crime and poverty but. aleo, strangely, 
‘or here 


final triumph romance in menhood, the author wri wi 
sure insight and a mastery of dramatic narrative make this un- 
questionably his finest novel since The Inner Shrine. $2.00 
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( Continued from Page 9) 
principal personages woo take their 
places opposite each other in each 
encounter. And the encounter itself 
is narrated, for the most part. in 
three sections. Each one of the 
three recounts the adventure from 
his own point of view, thereby twist- 
ing three threads instead of one into 
the knot of climax. Very skillfully 
has Mr. Oppenheim managed this in- 
tricate method of development, re- 
peating ‘nothing with which the 
reader is familiar, omitting nothing 
necessary to the character’s complete 
presentation of events, and placing 
the reader upon an elevated vantage 
point of observation, from which he 
can view actions and understand 
motives unknown to the other actors. 
From the merely technical aspect of 
writing, three shifts in the angle of 
narration are thus ‘permissibly and 
pleusibly introduced. 

In the story prope:—whicn is told 
with the sure directness of a born 
sarrator—the relationship existing 
between the characters and between 
their respective camps of law and 
crime are highly novel. Michael's 
superhuman cleverness assures his 
evading capture for each particular 
offense in question, and Sir Nor- 
man’s subtly drawn feelings of an- 
tagonistic interest in the criminal 
deter him from arresting him on 
older scores. The two men’s fre- 
quent games of golf together are fur- 
ther interesting steps in the relation- 
ship between hunter and quarry. 

Janet’s development and her final 
relations to Sir Norman are typical 
of the story-book reformations-in- 
six-months that inflame writers on 
ethics and morals to the point of 
explosion. A serving maid of un- 
flinching courage and filaments of 
steel in place of nerves, she becomes 
Michael's companion and accomplice; 
but, tiring of her life of crime just 
about the time that Sir Norman 
begins to effect strange changes in 
her philosophy of the things worth 
while, she casts aside her shadowy 
mantle of notoriety and marries the 
great detective. And he, though 
fully acquainted with her career, 
takes pleasure in remarking the 
changes that prosperity, dignity and 
wifehood work in her appearance and 
character! 

Yet, as it is sfill difficult to’ dis- 
cover the perfect work of fiction, a 
weakness as slight as this is more 
than excusable in a book combining 
as many good features as does Mr. 
Oppenheim’s. ‘ 


FAIRFAX 
FAIRFAX. By Cari Sternheim. Trans- 
lated from the German 


by Alfred 
B. Kuttner. . New York: 
Alfred A. Kuopf. 8s 50. 
‘ ORE than an eagerness to 
M mention the usually unmen- 
tioned is. required of him who 
would intimate the satires of Juve- 
nal, or of Voltaire, or of Swift, 
though each of these great satirists 
in his day mentioned (rather fre- 
quently, too!) what the opinion of 
his day considered unmentionablie. 
Satire, to be truly effective, must 
be just; at the very least, it must 
be even-handed. Herr Sternheim 
here attempts to satirize the post- 
war world through a figure called 
Fairfax, represented as an Amer- 
ican billionaire who made his for- 
tune in munitions during the war. 
tours Europe, some 
way to promote a market for his 
goods; now trying to stir up another 
war, then contemplating a scheme 
to make péace profitable by increas- 
ing the per capita consumption of 


hatred of defeated Germany, utterly 
diverted by this hatred from any 
constructive effort. Fairfax is ruth- 
less; he has no use for any ethical 
or moral concept, except as it may 
further his personal ends of fabulous 
wealth and waste 


the treatment of France and Eng- 
land, creeps in, and the unmen- 
tionables suffer a slight falling off 
in number. Fairfax's daughter falls 
in love with a German nobleman, 
who agrees to sacrifice himself to 
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DrGraesler 


Arthur Schnitzler 


A new novel by the Viennese author of Casanova’s Home- 
coming, who is rightly called the prince of story tellers. 
None but Schnitzler could have conceived the character of 
Graesler, the half worldly, half naif middle-aged physician 
in search of a wife. $2.50 








Fiction 


| 
man leurns that Daisy is indiscrimi- | % 
nate. to suy the least, in her choice 
of admirers, he refuses because of 
the “honor of Germany.’’ Accord- 
ing to Herr Sternheim’s satire, then, 
America is without morals, Engiand 
and France are morally hankrupt. 
and Germany is a sentimental Don 
Quixote. The book prohably reveals 
the hearts ‘of some Germans. Aside 
from that, it would be impossible to 
discover a sound reason for the pub- 
lication in English of this pitiably 
unbalanced diatribe that was prob- 
ably wrung from the tortured heart | 3 
of Hérr Sternheim at the sight of | # 
his people's wounds. 

The format of the hook is im- 
pressively exquisite. It is a veritable 
bibelot in parchment and hand-col- 
ored old rose board sides, special 
typographical decorations by Mr. 
Frederick W. Goudy and Borzoi|% 
water-marked paper. The edition is | ¥% 
limited to nine hundred and fifty 
copies. It is, perhaps, appropriate 
that such a book should receive such 
a pretentious dress. 
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THE HIGH 
PLACE ‘ 
by James Branch Cabell § 


ment. The latest book by 
the author’ of Jurgen, Fig- 
ures of Harth, etc. Second 
printing. $ 


int 
JURGEN : 
by James Branch Cabell % 
A new edition of this fa- sf 
mous satire with illustra- 
csttieg, 8%, 


THE PUPPET 
MASTER 
by Robert Nathan 


‘Robert Nathan creates in 

fiction a kind of beauty that 
no other author is creat- 
ing. Because of this he is 
destined to win a secure 
place in the company of . 
con 


wri 
—Ben Ray Redman. 
“One of the most lo " 









































D. H. Lawrence 


N. ¥. Times—“Not a paragraph that is not:luminously 
provocative.” 
N. Y. World—*“A story of tremendous-vitality.” 
Baltimore Sun—‘Kangaroo—the man--will live long as 
one of the great characters of fiction.” 
N. Y. Tribune—“Miraculously and glamorously tag 
00 























THE HAPPY ISLES < 

THE HAPPY I8LE8. By Basili¥ 
King. 48 pp. New York: Har-|% 
per & Brothers. 42. * 
"JHEN a newspaper reader| # 
perusing the news of the day | % 

learns that people have been | % 

run over by automobiles or sued for | # 
breach of promise or robbed of a life- | % 
time’s savings he has little personal | 3 
feeling toward any of it. But when|#% 
a child has been kidnapped the ‘hor- | § 
ribly uncertain mystery of what may | 3 
have happened is felt by many more|% 
individuals than the members of the| % 
child's own family. on 
In ‘“‘The Happy Isles’’ Basil King|# 
has taken as his theme the experi-!% 
ences of a kidnapped child and ‘his 4 
emotional and mental development | # 
throughout his childhood, boyhood} 
and young manhood. >. “18 
It is convincingly handled. One|% 
sees clearly that this lad’s experi-|% 
ences cannot be brushed away as in- | ¥ 
effectual when the time comes for a| 3 
possibie reunion with his real familly. | # 
His mother—the mother who stole|% 
him as a baby and who loved him in|@ 
her intense, vunprincipled, half-|% 
crazed fashion, bred into him some- | % 
thing stronger than the ties of blood. | 3 
His memory of her as the one whom | # 
he calied ‘‘mudda,” his loyalty to-|% 
ward the curious collection of people | % 
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ton Tranacript, $1.75 net. 
COMPROMISE 
by Jay Glezer 


story of a woman of 
these times. “A more sig- 
nificant work than ‘Brass’ 
or ‘Main Street’.""—The New 
York Times. $2.00 net. 













author of 


Intruston 
ourne aad 
Invisible Tides 


N. Y. Morning Telegraph—“Far surpasses Norris’ many- 
editioned success. Her handling of modern marriage is in 
itself a gem and more just and truthful than most contem- 
porary novels.” \ 

N. Y. Evening Werld—“We want to give it our — 


gape 
ALL NIGHT 


Paul Morand 


N. Y. World—“Perfectly done. M. Morand seems to be 
the happy accident among those who can tell of Europe’s 
aftermath. He can delight and amuse one with his wit and 































by Bernard. Kellermann 


A tale of rude and lawless 
leves and fierce battles 
with * the 


































TWO 

V AGABONDS 

IN SPAIN : 

by Jan and Cora Gordon $ 
A captivating book. The 
en 


lustrated by themselves. 
4 $4.00 net. 
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with whom he came in contact, are S of a summer in Fr Collins in N. Y. Times—“Th ld i Tik ly. 
ailins diaaitlanst 4% Shed Shen 2 ee Z an Alpine village b the 7. loseph sasin N.Y. 12 f ¢ world ts likely, 
tant and quite forgotten matter of | % + Filtre Wind, — aie wage _ 







birth in the rich home that was his|% 
by right. ve 
Tom Whitelaw is well drawn, s0/% 
are the lesser characters, and so, too, | % 
{s Tom’s real mother, who, after the | 3 
long, harrowing, intervening years|% 
after her baby is stolen, cannot take | % 
straight to her heart a young man/|? 
who, though he may haye been her/| & 
own baby, is now a stranger to her. 

The Happy Isles? Tom explains 
them. “I was on my way to New 
York with the man who had 
adopted me, after I’d been a State 


Illustrated, $2.50 net. 


PICTURE 

TOWNS 

OF EUROPE 

by A. B. Osborne 
Cities, Mlustrated $2.50 net 

HIGHWAYMEN 

by Charles J. Finger 
hee aes 


aa 
Meson 


Giovanni Verga 
Translated by D. H. Lawrence 


N. ¥. Herald—* The book is of universal significance.” 

N. Y. Tribune—“A fiction writer of the first rank; a guide 
into a new civilization.” 

N. ¥. ing Post—‘“Extraordinarily real.” 

Ernest sm The Nation—“Pages ab powerful as . 
in modern literature.” $2. 






















what port I was making for. 
now that I'm 23—if that’s my 
—I see this: That once in so often 







by Hal Garrott 


The story of the boy who 
became a tree: A new chil- 












were good to me. It was what car- onraled ts cae ey, 
ried me along.” dilack-and-white, ¥ Dugald 
Walker, 2.00 net. 


There are minor small annoyances “e 
in the book which will doubtless | % 


| Serueceascecececr cn eaecRaRaRGRRRRTR REST, H. L. Menchen—“A genuinely remarkable work, both as 
well written, happily logical book, document and as literature.” 
Sas Francisco Journal—*“ agate should rank with the 
greatest autcbiographies the id has rae *S asue 
‘0. 


LITTLE _Love 


Se Robert Stuart | _—«—« Concordia Merrel 
Christie 


bes et An enthralling love story by 
Author of Up Stream Annther charting, Whimsical che Aether of ‘*iilis Tulee™ 




































West to make the , enchar romance = 
“tasty.” Add to this some - $2.00 suthor of The House of The Her Chance’ and ‘Love—and 
stuff, but not enough to make Boni & Liveright, N.Y. Beautiful Hope. $200 Diana.” = -- $2.00 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A Remarkable Response to a Remarkable Book 





the hearts of 


sor Pupin’s li 
in Scribner’s. 





lication. 


From Harvey M. Watts: 


“I cannot resist the temptation to congratulate 
you on the charm and compelling interest of your 
autobiography in Scribner's.” 


From an Officer high in the War 
Department: 


**} have just finished reading twice over the fourth 
installment of your autobiography in Scribner's. 1 
have read each of the preceding ones at least threc 
times each. I cannot resist writing you a word of 
encouragement and admiration. . . . As a human 
document for the inspiration of youth there has been 
nothing like it, in my opinion, for a good many 
years. . .. Your story will live and exert an influence 
for a long time to come.” 


From Henry G. Prout: 


“| have just read the first installment of Pupin in 
Scribner's. \t is beautiful, and it is more, it is big.” 





Few American autobiographies have touched 


readers so closely or have stirred 


their imaginations so deeply. ‘Most of the let- 
ters reprinted here were written while Profes- 


fe-story was being issued serially 
There are scores of others so 


full of personal emotion that Professor Pupin 
was unwilling to make them available for pub- 


] 


Read These Letters 


From George Ellery Hale: 


“IT have enjoyed enormously Pupin’s first install- 
ment in your September number and fully agree 
with you in predicting a great success for his book.” 


From Arthur L. Doremus: 


, “Your story in Scribner's is really most entrancing. 
1 cannot recall when I have read a tale... which has 
inspired me so much or given me greater pleasure.” 


From Nicholas Murray Butler: 


“Your fascinating autobiography which is appear- 
ing in Scribner’s continues to give me great enjoyment. 
I heartily congratulate you on it.” 


From Sir Gilbert Parker: 


“I've read Michael Pupin’s article on ‘From 
Immigrant to Inventor’ and it certainly is a fine piece 
of work. I shall look forward to the next.” 


From Immigrant 


to Inventor 
By Michael Pupin | 


Professor of Electro-Mechanics, Columbi: 
Illustrated. $4.00 





University _ 








Professor Pupin’s Autobiography 
Has Inspired Scores of Such 
Letters As These 


“‘Nothing that I know of in American literature is more 
interesting or inspiring. . . . It seldom happens that a. 


the capacity to write about them.” 


“T am reading with thrilled interest the account of your 
life. 1 wish every educator could study your early life and 
see how the peasant songs, poetry and traditions prepared 
your spirit.” 


I cannot refrain from telling you how keegly interested we 
are in every detail. You have such a gift of making every- 
thing dramatic and vivid that even the-homely becomes 
fascinating.” 


“{ have just read for the tenth time your delightful 
story in the April Scribner’s. . .. It is absolutely perfect.” 


“From Immigrant to Inventor” is 
already in its second large printing 











man is fortunate enough to have both the experiences and . 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 FIFTH AVENUE, 
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| Novels and Stories History, Memoirs, Letters, Art 
i of Distinction By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill 
By Tohn Gal h The World Crisis, 1915 
y John Galsworthy With “The World Crisis, 1911-1914,” it forms by far the most im- 
| portant contribution yet de tot Is of the World War. 
Captures ibution vet made to e€ annals o e With mk $6.50 a 
an A new volume of stories. Fourth Conductor : 
| printing. $2.00 By Walter Damrosch, New York Symphony Orchestra. 
| My Musical Life 
' The Forsyte Saga “Mr. Walter Damrosch has written a remarkable book. . . Remark- 
John Galsworthy’s masterwork. Fifth able because of its full, frank and engrossing revelation of an extraor- The Complete 
i printing. $2.50 dinary career, and because of the wide range of subjects and personal- Poems of Robert 
| : ities that it traverses.” : 
: . wares —Lawrence Gilman in the New York Tribune. Louis Stevenson 
By Meredith Nicholson : : | Mustrated. $4.00 More than 200 of 
The Hope of Happiness Edith Wharton’s these poems were never 
“A solid and interesting novel_which greatest novel | By Prof. A. T. Olmstead patoe® Swed sede 
reflects i life of the day without i . . hich, though h 
jiieelnien or “distortion.” —Times. $2.00 A Son at History of Assyria aid aitaive ‘tlio the 
th F t pepe iegg oo maar acaretiee by Sage Arc seem of ayer se pian bd Be nero 
t the University of Illinois will ranked as one of the Bates ‘ 
By Woodward Boyd € ron creat achievements of Siectiinls historical enarels The pebckes gga, a 
Lazy Laughter “She has done nothing which: [I eee eee i ae ae trations na and Grane 
Zona Gale says of Woodward Boyd— equals it.”—-New York Times. : The Short Stori 
“One who understands youth because she $2.00 ‘ Professor, Harvard Uni- e Short Stories 
pa and who is yet able to view the . By Edward M. East, versity. : of Robert Louis 
Mankind at the Crossroads a 
By Arthur Train . . ‘ ‘ . . The first complete 
_. The author believes that mankind may be grappling with starvation shaken tin anak eaidanen 
His Children’s Children within a century. He assembles a remarkable array of facts to support gn $2. 
* his thesis. With maps. $3.50 
“One of the books of 1923 which will live beyond 1923,” é 
on og Philadelphia Public Ledger. § hh very Py 4 l By H. H. Kohlsaat pi in Book 
From McKinley to Hardin ve 
Tut, Tut! Mr. Tutt “ Ne : € see By Wm. Harris 
: ‘ i é . As “brutal friend” to five presidents, Mr. Kohlsaat tells much inside 
Fight new episodes involving —— Re $2.00 history and gives many revealing glimpses of personality. Iiustrated. $3.00 Arnold 
Ci ing. . ‘ oe 
es In its facsimile repro- 
sso ductions of remarkable 
By Henry H. Curran Ne By Royal Corti wit a edtlersat’s ¢ pecimens 
Van Tassel and Big Bill American Artists pagreerens? nd humor 
P f th ignifi fi in Ameri inting, this i t unusual 
A delightful narrative of New York political life. $1.75 sock os Abbott Thayer, Winslow Homet,Elibn Vedderetc. Idaswad.3306 beck SA 
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put it in the oven, let it cook fairly 


quickly, and serve as a Christmas 
pudding. 

So far so good. The dish ix satisfy- 
ing if it does not tickle the” palate. 
A good healthy appetite can ‘‘get 
away with it’’ tidily and be well 
filled for the time being. The only 
trouble is it does not ‘‘stay by one.” 

“Smoke of the .45" has for its 
principal setting a little mountain 
town in Northern Nevada into which 
there rides one Indian Summer day 
an elderly stranger whose gray hair 
was closely ‘“‘snugged” to his head. 
Having engaged shelter at the only 
hostelry he retires for the night. 
Searcely has he gone than the cow- 
punchers, pockets full, for this is pay 
night, arrive for their game of poker. 
Everybody is happy except one of 
the husky villains. who had wit- 
nessed the arrival of the unknown 
rider. While the game is in 
the stranger is shot, but. the shot 
goes unheard owing to the conve- 
nient arrival of a violent storm. 

Later, when the cowboys and 
ranchmen are about to dispose of the 
dead man as a suicide, Johnny Dice. 
the hero, whose ‘‘legx were pro- 
nouncedly bowed from his life in a 
saddle,” a man showing ‘‘action in 
every line of him, untouched vital- 
ity; freckled face, untamed hair of 
flaming hue,” feels the call to take 
up the dead man’s cause. He has a 
*“hunch" that the unknown was 
murdered, and determines then and 
there to pursue his “hunch” to the 
bitter end. 

Had Sherlock Holmes been of the 
Woolly West young Johnny might 
have heen his son, so deft is he in 
the matter of deduction. He springs 
a surprise on the assembled créwd 
with the assertion that ‘‘left-handed 
men ain't shootin’ themselves in the 
right temple.'* He begins to make 
enemies when he constitutes himself 
the dead man’s defender, and shows 
up the Coroner as the ‘‘lowest form 
of political infamy."’ 

Johnny takes into his confidence a 
Basque employed by the father of 
the girl he loves. He explains to. him 
that a ‘‘clue is just a clue. All we've 
got to do is to keep on gittin’ them."’ 
But the game is not as easy as it 
looks for it leads Johnny near to 
death, a scalp wound, makes strong 
men hate him, including his girl's 
father, and very nearly costs him the 
thing for which he cares most. 

As for “sweet Molly Kent,” she 
was a ‘‘flower blooming in the gray- 
ness of wind-swept Winnemucca.” 
She wore ‘fitting clothes” and “‘if 
she made any concession to the pop- 
ular idea it was in the wearing of a 
small sombrero.” But even the au- 
thor does not do Molly justice. She 
is a pretty good sport and in spite of 
him plays a good second to the re- 
doubtable hero. ' 


IN THE GOLDEN ATOM 


THE GIRL IN THE GOLDEN 
ATOM. By Ray Cummings. X41 
Pp. tal York: Harper Broth- 
era. . 


if ever there was one—a tale 

that leaves such would-be- 
Mlausible romancers ax Jules Verne 
anc H. G. Wells far behind and goes 
back to the Dean Swift brand of 99% 
per cent. pure imagination. Ray 
Cummings conceived the idea that if 
human beings could be reduced tc 
the size of atoms all manner of 
things might happen. He reduced 
them forthwith by means of the 
typewriter and the always obliging 
“drug” and found that all manner of 
things did happen. We have with us 
accordingiy ‘‘The Girt in the Golden 
Atom.” 

The reader has of course to regard 
such a story merely as an imagina- 
tive tour de force, and ahandon the 
checking up attitude the moment he 
opens the book. In “The Giri in the 
Golden Atom”’ the author makes all 
this rather easy by wisely promul- 
gating all assumptions and devices 


H ERE is « “fairy tale of science’’ 


_as definite dogmas. The basic idea, 


as expounded by the book’s chief 
actor, “‘the Chemist,” assumes that 
every particle of matter in the uni- 
verse contains within it an equally 
complex and complete universe, 
which to its inhabitants seems as 
large as ours. And also, that the 
whole realm of our interplanetary 
space, our solar system: and all the 
remote stars of the heavens are con- 
tained within the atom of some other 
universe. After that, the rest comes 


easy. 
The field of actual experiment is 
an oh) golden wedding ring that has 
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its surface marred with a slight 
crack. The Chemist perfects his re- 
ducing and expanding nostrums, and 
by means of the former grows s0 


amall that he is able to enter the/ iz 


crack if the gold. He meets Lylda, 
“the gold in the golden atom.” To 
know her is to love her. The atoms 
thrill together with the first tender 
flutterings of romance. from then 
onward events follaw at the double. 
He finds a strange civilization, that 
of the Oroids, the tiny molecular 
folk who people the golden crevices, 
and discovers that among their num- 
ber, and in their royal court no less, 
dwells this girl of his dreams. The 
Chemist finds also that this micro- 
acopic universe bears a strong rela- 
tionship to those in the great world 
he has left. Wars and rumors of 
war are not unknown. In fact, one 
of his first acts in honor of his 
quickly courted and won is 
to champion the Oroid cause against 
the Malites, their aggressive enemy. 
He accomplishes this-in highly spec- 
tacular fashion by the aid of his en- 
larging “drug,"’ and advances as a 
magnified combination of Goliath 
and Gulliver against the Malite in- 
vaders. 

The Chemist returns to his own 
size and his own world, and the fan- 
tastic tale just alluded to follows in 
the form of his personal narrative to 
his few chosen. companions in the 
secret. Naturally the more ardent 
of these have to follow this scien- 
tific Columbus, and see for them- 
selves the new world he has discov- 


ered. Their adventures go far to} j 


swell this bizarre but exciting chron- 
icle. They are not above dabbling in 
molecular politics; they, too, feel the 
tender stirrings of molecular ro- 
mance. Those who prefer their fic- 
tion to have a definite relationship to 
the life around them—to hold, as it 
were, the mirror up to nature—will 
probably deny themselves the pleas- 
ure of meeting “The Girl in the 
Golden Atom.” But those, on the 
other hand, who, “fancy free,"’ 
rather like to embark on flights of 
imagination with the very safe pass- 
port of “let’s pretend,” may find 
Ray Cummings's original fantasy by 
way of being a very engrossing yarn. 


BIG BROTHER 
BIG BROTHER. By Rex Beach. 265 
pp. New York: Harper 4 Broth- 


Beach or his publishers might 

better have chosen another story 
in his recent collection of short 
stories to give the volume title. *“The 
Obvious Thing’ is the best of the 
six yarns — and also those three 
words aptly describe the’ material 
assembled. 

To the riddle of when is a gang- 
ster not a gangster the answer is 
when he is the product of Mr. 
Beach's romantic imagination. New 
York City policemen with apoplectic 


| gy of “Big Brother” Rex 


tendencies are not advised to read} 


“Big Brother."" They, in common 
with other rigid realists, are not 
likely to concede readily that the 
gangs are just ‘‘rough boys,’ latter- 
day Robin Hoods, as it were. But 
then it is not recorded that contem- 
porary peace officers regarded the 
original Robin Hood as only an ob- 
streperous young man possessed of a 
heart of gold. On the other hand, 
readers who are not sticklers for 
realism and consistency will find 
passing amusement. ‘Big Brother” 
is a tolerable fairy tale for grown- 
ups with all of the ‘‘sure-fire” ap- 
peais to human sympathies and a 
cheerful young roughneck, Midge by 
name, who is a real boy. 

“The Obvious Thing’’ is much 
shorter and very much better. Some 
modern young woman may be im- 
pelied by it to questien whether it is 
really worth while to obliterate her 
Personality and individual interests 
and cultivate an enthusiasm for’cost 
sheets in order to snare a Babbitt of 
tomorrow, but that academic point 
cannot alter the fact that we have 
here an entertaining, witty and 
shrewd story dealing with the young 
American who pins his faith to effi- 
ciency. The type is a product of 
American life and the author has 
done well by it, but without, one 
suspects, regarding it as a standard 
for the superman. 

Of the four other stories, ‘‘Recoil” 
is saved from being merely common- 
place by an especially ingenious and 
horrible revenge on the part of the 
hero, if such he may be called, and 
“The Talking Vase” embodies an 
amusing hoax on devotees of spirit- 


( Continued on Page 25 ) 
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is one of the big novels of 
‘recent years. No novel yet 
written gives in such inter- 
esting and accurate detail 
the problems of the woman 
clerk, 


$2.00, Postage extra. 
E P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Av., N.Y. 








REMEMBERED YESTERDAYS 


By ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 
While this volume, by a former editor of The Century, portrays sub- 
stantially a life of activity in public affairs,a prevailing sense of humor 
ives buoyancy to the narrative of even the most serious happenings: 
fter describing the life of an impressionaBle boy in Indiana, before 
and during the Civil War, Mr. a. tells of going to New York 
as a stripling to join the staff of *s Monthly, later The Century, 
with which was importantly connected for forty years. Highly 
interesting are his touch-and-go ini of f. Americans 
and foreign visitors, his anecdotes of travel abroad, and the account 
of his service as Ambassador to Italy in Wilson’s second term. 
With numerous illustrations. $5.00 


THREE GENERATIONS 


By MAUD HOWE ELLIOTT 
A delightful book of reminiscences by the daughter of Julia Ward 
Howe, covering the life and events of the past six decades. She 
lived for long periods in Rome, and to her salon came hosts of 
travelers and world-famous celebrities. It is a volume of memoirs 
of international interest. Second Printing. Illustrated. 00 


MY MISSION TO RUSSIA AND OTHER 
DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES 
By SIR GEORGE BUCHANAN 

The London 


Times says: “This is emphatically one of the books which 
every one who desires to pass judgment on great affairs must not 
only read but study.” Third Printing. Illustrated. Two volumes. 
In box. $8.00 


BY INTERVENTION OF PROVIDENCE 
By STEPHEN McKENNA 


Not a novel, but a happy blending of diary, essay and short story, 
written by the a at aig author of “Sonia’”’ during an — 
ies » 


visit to the West In 
THE PIONEER WEST: Narratives of the 


Westward March of Empire 
Selected and Edited by JOSEPH LEWIS FRENCH 


“You have done a real service in recovering these almost for 
brave accounts of the Westv-ard March of Empire,” wrote 

Garland to the editor of this collection of vivid pen pictures from 
the works of Francis Parkman, Bret Harte, Emerson Hough, Owen 
Wister, Theodore Roosevelt, Bayard Taylor and other eminent 
authors. Illustrated in color by Remington Schuyler. $2.50 


SIR JOHN DERING By JEFFERY FARNOL 


A delightful cloak-and-sword romance by the author of “The 
Broad Highway.” The Phii ia Public Ledger says: ‘For the 
lover of pure romance, a good love tale with a touch of mystery, 
plenty of color and clean, swift running writing, ‘Sir John Dering’ 
will be the high-water mark in the current tide of fiction. It has 
everything a romance needs.” Second Printing. $2.00 


FEET OF CLAY By MARGARETTA TUTTLE 


John Farrar in The Bookman, New York, says: “ ‘Feet of Clay’ is 
indubitably a popular book, and a clever one. It is packed with 
emotional detail, even as Kathleen Norris packs her novels with 
realistic detail. Mrs. Tuttle draws characters with something of 
the sureness of Mary Roberts Rinehart. She tells a story forcefully 
and well. . . An enjoyable novel, and one which will be muc 

read during the current season.” Fifth Printing. $2.00 


CROATAN By MARY JOHNSTON 


John Clair Minot in The Boston Herald says: ‘“The story is rich in 
dramatic incident, and the theme with which it deals, the mysterious 
lost colony of Roanoke, and especially little Virginia Dare, is so 
fascinating and so filled with appeal to the imagination that the 
story has a glamour and charm not easily resisted.” 


Second Printing. $2.00 
THE LAST FRONTIER 
By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


A dramatic love story played against an i ly thrilling back- 
ground of the building of the Kansas-Pacific Railway in 1867—the 
last national barricade between savagery and civilization which 
ended for all time the supremacy of the Red Man over the State of 
Kansas—describing the many thrilling encounters between the 
pioneers and Indians, in which “Buffalo Bill’? Cody and General 
Custer played a prominent part. : 


MICHAEL’S EVIL DEEDS 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


Readers of detective and mystery stories will revel in the exploits of 
this man of many crimes; nothing so ingenious has come from Mr. 
Oppenheim’s pen since “The at Impersonation.” 


THE TERMS OF CONQUEST 
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way... . I will gladly 
an hour off any day for the likes 
of Grandmother Carosse.” 
Teabel Paterson in the N.Y. Tribune. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
Philadelphia 
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By HOWARD VINCENT O'BRIEN 
- In this new novel the author of “Trodden Gold” has given us a 
fascinating narrative of ambition, youthful revolt against parental 
idance, marriage, romantic love and courage and honesty -un- 
ten by life’s bitterest trials. $2.00 


ANOTHER SCANDAL 


By COSMO HAMILTON : 
Henry James Forman in The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: “A 
capital story, with vivid, energetic characterization, that makes 
bright, even sparkling reading. Altogether this is perhaps the best 
of Mr. Hamilton’s novels, and certainly the tleverest.” 
: Second Printing. $2.00 
These books are for sale at all 


Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 
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The Latest Book News. 
JOHN BUCHAN: 
_ Storyteller. A Programme for 
" V.iterary Clubs. 
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Current Magazines 


ILLIAM J. SMITH, a Chi- 


cago architect, contributes 
to the November number } 


of Architecture an article 
entitled “After Ten Years 


~A Chicago Architect’s Impression | 


of Fifth Avenue and Some Revent 
Buildings,’’ in which he pays this 
tribute to the architecture of Fifth 
Avenue: 


There are, of course, other bulld- 
ings of equal merit with the hest 
of your Fifth Avenue ones, but 
taken together these represent a 
complete spectrum of fine types of 
American architecture. Thus by 
standing at several spots along 
Fifth Avenue, looking north and 
south, one can see monumental 
buildings of varying character—the 
diversified expressions of each 
decade in the last fifty years, and 
the individual characteristics of 
our great architects. Almost like 
a Babson report, one can inspect 
the ups and downs of ornamental, 
decorative and so-called original 
styles and the probable architec- 
tura! tendencies of the future. De- 
sign pioneerings of our past have 
each cast their shadows before and 
notably on this thoroughfare 

Already are not the great store 
and shop fronts of Fifth Avenue, 
such as the Gorham Building, Tif- 
fany's,. Lord & Taylor’s, Duveens’ 
—those delighted fronts of Andrew 
Alexander, Edison, Black, Starr & 
Frost, and the Hampton Shops— 
are these not already the ancestors 
of many of our recognized fine de- 
partment stores and shops else- 
where throughout the country? 
Cannot one read into the club 
building successes elsewhere, 
touches of the character of the 
Union Club, University Club, the 
Harvard Club, at Forty-fourth 
Street, and the Knickerbocker Club 
and others on the rich bypaths of 
Fifth Avenue? 

Cannot one see the church-build- 
ing influence throughout the coun- 
try of such as St. Thomas's? And 
of St. Thomas's is there not a 
wealth of craftsmanship shown in 
its reredos, in its tile and marble 
floors, in its woodwork, in its 
painting and decorations, in its 
wrought iron—a wealth which en- 
riches every architect who comes 
to .see them, especially when he 
comes to be sure his own project is 
“up to quality’’? 

Our banks, the modern money 
cathedrais of America, have very 
fine types to study from and be 
influenced by on Fifth Avenue, in- 
cluding such classical types as the 
old Knickerbocker Building, the 
Bankers Trust, and the Postal 
Life, the Title Guarantee and 
Trust-—-such an Adam type as the 
uptown Guaranty Trust Company, 
at Sixtieth Street and Madison 
Avenue, such a refreshing modern 
adaptation of the Byzantine, warm 
with color and quality--the Bowery 
Savings Bank. 


°,* 


Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer 
writes in the November Harper's 
Bazar a letter addressed ‘“To the 
Tibutante of 1923-1924," in which 
she has some interesting things to 
say about débutantes of other days. 
On the subject of athletics she re- 
marks: 

The assumption on the part of 
the present generation that young 
girls’ of an older social order were 
too delicately lackadaisical for 
vigorous effort of any sort is deli- 
ciously diverting. One of the mid- 

r amt ts of a young 
girl of the '70s was to row her 
mother and aunt across the Hud- 

son after dinner, dance through a 
hop at West Point. and then row 

her chaperons back to Garrison. 

The jeunesse of that era did not 
wield golf sticks, it is true, but 
they handled bow and arrow with 
a strength and dexterity that 
Robin Hood himself would not 
have scorned. Is there a sport 
that is more gallantly ~etraceful 
than this one? — a lovely girl. 
debonairly dressed in buff and 

Lincoln green, aiming and then 
releasing her arrow against a 
hackground of cultivated verdure. 
Can one wonder that the men’ 
of the ‘70s lost their hearts 
with chivalrous ardor? Many 
pretty formalities accompanied the 
pastime: a gallery of spectators 
seated in basket chairs appre- 
ciated the endeavors of the 
archers, tea braced them to fur- 
ther effort, and at the end the 
hostess presented the victrix with 
an enviable prize—a hrooch in the 
form of a silver arrow, a belt 
buckle simulating a target or 
some other clever conceit. 

Accomplished equestriennes, no 
less than expert archeresses, 
were these latter Victorians. The 
cross-country hunt, with its 
bugles and racks, had not as yet 
heen introduced here, but the dar- 
ing Amazons of the day raced 
across fields, jumped fences, and 
leaped over brooks in their coun- 
try rides with the same assurance 
that they displayed when posing 
decorously in Central Park. In- 
dvors they challenged their fa- 








thers, brothers, and admirers to 
billiards, and it was not seldom 
that they triumphed. 

*,.* 


An account of athletics in the 
‘70s. would he most incom- 
plete were the raconteuse to omit 
all reference to the delightful 
amusements of Winter time. The 
motorist or pedestrian who today 
traverses the open space of the 
Plaza in New York City, with its 
grandiose Renaissance expression 
and closely built surrounding 
areas, will learn with amazement 
that but fifty years ago an ice 
skating rink occupied the territory 
now covered hy the Hotel Savoy. 
The skaters descended an embank- 
ment to reach the unroofed lake of 
ice, while‘their sleighs or carriages 
awaited them above, for the traffic 
autocrat was then unknown. 
> 7 > . © . 7 

Under the heading, “Some -Kings, 
a Khedive and a Few Sultans,” E. 
Alexander Powell tells in the No- 
vember Harper’s of his interviews 
with several Oriental monarchs. 
One of these was Prince Prempeh, 


who had previously ruled over; 
Ashanti as King Kwaka Dua III.,| 


but who had been exiled by the 
British Government to Mahé, the 
principal island of ine Seychelles 
group. It was there that Major 
Powell interviewed him. A _ short 
time before the interview took place 
Prempeh, in an effort to conciliate 
the British, had declared himself a 
convert to Christianity and had 
asked to be confirmed. But as 
Prempeh had twelve wives, the resi- 
dent chaplain, whom Prempeh called 
“Chappie,” had informed him that 
his 4d stic arrang ts would 
have to be modified before he could 
be admitted to the Church. Judging 
from what Prempeh said to Major 
Powell, there was every prospect of 
a satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem. 

“So me send three wives back 
Africa,” Prempeh explained to me 
in his halting English. ‘“‘Now me 
hab only nine. Nine wives not 
much for great king. But if Chap- 
pie kick up rumpus an’ not let me 
in church wiv nine wives, then 
me ship them back Africa pretty 
damn quick too. Me got ‘ligion 
now an' me plenty. homesick. for 
Ashanti." 





*,* 

“Tricks Used in Staging Invisible 
Shows’”’ is the title of an interesting 
article by C. H. Huntley in the No- 
vember Radio Broadcast. The 
author tells how scenes are put 
across without scenery and how 
various noise-producing devices 
help to make radio drama realistic 
to the listener-in. “Behind the 
Scenes at a Broadcasting Station,”’ 
by Carl Dreher, describes what goes 
on in these busy centres of distribu- 
tion, and there are many technical 
articles of interest to radio ‘‘fans.’* 

*,° 

The entire November number of 
Arizona Lyrics is devoted to poems 
by Josiah Bond. One of them is a 
‘*Lullaby."’ Try this stanza on veur 
baby: 

Oh! vome! my deep-eyed baby girl, 

My dainty little, satiny pearl, 

Whene’er you want your hair to 
eurl, 

Just ponder how the worlds whirl! 

Or this: 


When Morpheus sends his sleepy 
blur. 


Oh! do not grumble, do not stir, 
But as the drowsy kittens purr, 
Just sing a song fur Father! 

*,* 


_{n the November’ Literary Digest 
International Book Review is a sym- 
posium on “Maligning Our Neigh- 
bors in Fiction.” One of the con- 
tributors is H. Glynn-Ward, who 
writes on ‘‘Canada As She Is Pic- 
tured.” The closing paragraphs of 
his article are these: 

The Canadian backwoods picture 
is, more blatantly than any other, 
made to a standard order. There. 
must be a hero, a villain and a 
prettyish girl who can do ‘‘stunts.”’ 
They must be dressed in furs, 
there must be snow, ice, husky 
dogs. sleighs, wolves—alternated by 
bears—log cabins with saucepans 
on the walls, and enough drinks 
and “slient Indians’’ thrown in to 
«o round. There must be a mur- 
der, with a French-Canadian mixed 
up in it, some thrills in the shape 
of ice floes, rapids, or falls down 
vast canyons. And in the end the 
hero must marry the girl-lead. 

The public have stood it for a 
long, long time. But the public 
are getting increasingly restless 
and captious and critical. Some of 
them have even traveled further 
than the publishers and producers 
and have been to Canada> Why 
can we not, therefore, have some- 
thing truer to life? Editors and 
film producers often say that they 
desire “something new.’’ That 
would be decidédly new. 








The book for all time about the book of the ages 


by Hendrik Willem 


S° GREAT and many-sided in 
interest has been the response 
of the lay and religious press to 
THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 
that it is impossible to make 
representative quotations within 
newspaper limits. A booklet, 
“What the pulpit and press think 
about THE STORY OF THE 
BIBLE” is being prepared and will 
be sent to any who request it from 
the nohediioes or the publishers. 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE is hand- 
somely bound in royal blue cloth with a 
full color inlay and contains nearly 200 
illustrations, of which 16 are in full color 


Gold stamped—$5.00; Leather—$7.50 


and etching tone, done by the author with 
VA hy [ OO N characteristic vigor and imagination. 


Author of 
THE STORY OF MANKIND 


BONI € LIVERIGHT 


Goop BooK$ 


Also a new ‘edition of Van 
Loon’s The Story of Mankind, 
$5--Leather, $7.50. 


NEW YORK. NY 











“It is plata carping to call for a 
better children’s book,” says Mrs: 
May Lamberton Becker, N. F¥. 
Eve. Post, of 


DOCTOR 
DOLITTLE’S 
POST OFFICE 


Py HUGH LOFTING 





The N. ¥. Times says: “This 
volume of the doings of Doctor 
Dolittle carries on the activities - 
of that most delightful and 
entertaining gentleman in the 
same manner which won instant 
recognition for Mr.. Lofting’s 
preceding stories as children’s 
classics. .. This new book makes 
secure his seat among the best 
writers for children of all time.” 
Fully illustrated by Mr. Lofiing: 

2. 


Another Good Book for Young People: 
DAYS OF THE 
COMMANDERS 


By L. LAMPREY 





History as it was lived by men, 
women and children in the 
thrilling days from the Boston 
Tea Party, through the Revolu- 
tionary War, the birth and 
growth of the New Nation, and 
the War of 1812. Jilus. $2.50 





F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Ave., New York 
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THE 
MOULD : 
By Grace Kellogg Griffith 7 

The Mould of Wealth *- 
The Mould cf Pleasure ig 
The Mould of Poverty ‘ic 
succeed each other in fotming > 
the heroine’s character. mS 

$2.00 * 

THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. kd 
Philadelphia ps 











THE MOSHER BOOKS 
The new 1923 catalogue is now ready 


THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 




















. A New Mystery Novel 
The 4, ‘Suitus Rear 


COPPER 
voit HOUSE 











Fortune’s 


By the author of “Scaramouche,” 
“The Sea-Hawk,” ‘Captain Blood,” 
etc. $2.00 at all bookstores. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 





Fool | 


A“Masterpiece.” Indianapolis 
Times. “Continuous excite- 
ment.” Boston Transcript. 
“Glorious adventures. . . . 


Francisco Bulletin. “His best 
novel since ‘Scaramouche’.” 
The Spur. “I didn’t know that 
anyone today could write so 
glorious a tale.” Chicago Pest. 
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From France comes 
this 


ring sceners og 
that deals with the 
deepest human 
emotions. Its theme 
is sorrow, how nec- 


essary it istohuman 
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The Call of the Road 
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and 


enow: 
shown through a 
Balzac’ 
“Father Goriot.” 
$2.00 
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a al offer 

*; A special offering that makes 

By : Shakespeare —complete in ONE volume instead of thirty-nine. 


HAT is Christmas without books? And, It is not “a book”; it is Stundospanuiis done 


ith a craft ship befitting the golden . 
of all books, what so cherished asa br of hem er its beautiful binding 
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wee beautiful one-volume Shakespeare ? eae i asi _ poses combined are 

a : eres 7 notan inch thick, yet, so opaque that type 

TAP This Christmas give Shakespeare. A gift indicative of good does not show through. Edges are tooled 

i) < a : with 14-karat guld-leaf. Each title is 

w/) taste and of friendly understanding. Every word the im- plainly marked in gold on black thumb 






















(B\ mortal master wrote is contained in this one handsome vol- mndentabe Tu examinee copy, mimely 


send the coupon. 


ANY ‘ume. It is a book which everyone will admire. The kind 
( ar that book-lovers will call “my Shakespeare”. A handy 
Cw) . volume for travelling; an’ adornment for the library 


table; a happy thought in the guest room; a 


Gd constant friend. 


Ng This offering furnishes you with the easiest 
ZX imaginable way to buy Christmas presents. 
a iN Each book in its Christmas holly 
ip wrapping, ready to send. Order 

Y, as: many copies as you like. 
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) Shakespeare is an accept- 


‘og able gift to everyone. 
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ch buok is packed in a holly wrap- 
ready for presentation. The 
maroon binding and burnished 
edges make a striking contrast 
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. The master’s complete writings are here, in all the beauty of 
GX the original text. One volume instead of many. And, in ad- P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
WY renter eedetny Segre: ote conan, 416 West Thirtoonth Street. Now York City 
4 Bacon, a biographi etch, an index of characters giving Send me for free examination, charges prepaid, one copy of your limited 
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- certain of timely delivery, mail it TODAY. 
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( Cortinued from Vage 4) 
~ - { 
ii-fated Russian campaign, Mah- | 
moud seized the ypportanity te) 
make peave with Russix, thus en-| 
abling the latter country to with: | 
draw troops from the Turkish-fron- 
tier and rush them to the north 
and to cut off Napolcon'’s tines ed 
communication. The ¢isastroux Rus- 
sian campaign was the beginning of | 
the end for Napoleon. A woman’s | 
hand had struck the blow that! 
avenged the divorced Empress. } 
That the failure of the Russian! 
campaign, was due to Turkey's! 
treaty of peace with Russia was ad-: 
mitted hy so great an authority, as! 
the Duke of Wellington, though he’ 
gave British diplomacy the credit for, 
bringing about the signing of that | 
treaty. Mr. Morton, however. shows | 
that there is every reason to believe | 
that the British diplomatists were as! 
much in the dark concerning Manh- | 
moud’s policies as was Napoleon; 
himself. H 
As evidence of the love and respect | 
which Mahmoud felt toward his; 
mother it ix recorded that when she 
tay dying he sent for a French Cath- 
olic priest to administer the last 
rites of the Church. This was in 
fulfillment of a promise he had made 
her. and he kept the promise faith- 
fully, although it caused him to be 
known to the people as the Infidel 


Sultan. There are other evidences, 
too. of Aimée’s influence over her 
gon. Slight as these are when con- 


widered separately, taken together 
they go a long way to support Mr. 
Morton’s claim that she was in many 
ways the power behind the throne. 
The first .half of Mr. Morton's 
book is devoted to a description of 
Martinique and more particularly of 
the picturesque costumes worn by 
the native women. The author finds 
that these costumes, which he de- 


scribes in language as colorful as/, 


the paintings with which Mrs. Mor- 
ton has illustrated the book, are de- 
rived from eighteenth century pedas- 
ant costumes of the south of France. 
In this connection he writes: | ~ 


Indirectly, this dress is a legavy. 
of the grande dame of the Wat- 
teau period. The people of Pro- 
vence adopted it in the days of‘ 
Louis XV,, and thence it came t~ 
Martinique. Many of the patterns- 
are derived from the court Gress, 
of that time. You even.see an 
edging of lace printed «around a 
naturalistic design of roses, pan- 
sies or other flowers, in imitation 
of the ruffies of real lace arvund 
medallions of damask applique, 3u 
frequently worn by great ladies of 
that period. -The stately finery of 
this costume has made an endur- 
ing appeal to the negro women of : 
the French West Indies. It is 
part and parcel of their admira- 
tion for the airs and gracce of 
their mistresses expressed in mim- 
icry of the grandes dames. 


A few pages further on he ex- 
patiates still further on the origin 
of these costumes: 


It is to Arles, however, that you 
must go to find out about the ori- 
gin of ‘the dresses of Martinque. 
There, in the Museon Ariaten— 
the museum of the life of Pro- 
vence, endowed by Mistral with his 
Nobel Prize and kept alive by the 
Provencal poets of today—and in 
wardrobes of the beautifyl old 
houses of Arles, you will find the 
oviginals of these costumes. * You 
will find very;little resemblance in | 
the clothes worn in the streets of 
Arles today, but run through a 
pile of the vid ones ljaid away in 
lavender, old indiennes of Arles, 
foulards of Cashmere design, 
dresses with patterns of natural- 
istic flowers in strong colors, full | 
skirts and turbans, and you are in’ 
Martinique again. A century ago 
the streets of Arles blazed with 
color like those of Fort‘de France 


y. 

At Arles and elsewhere in the 
south of France they began mak- 
ing these cotton prints in the first 
half of the: eighteenth -century. 
The gay colors and patterns which 
they used then the French manu- 
facturers still use today for their 
trade in the French West Indies 
and also to some extent for Sene- 
gal. 


The two parts of Mr. Morton's 
books are entirely distinct, and it is 
quite possible to read and enjoy 
either without reference to the 
other, and yet, since the Martinique 
where Aimée and Josephine played 
as children, unmindful of what fate 
had in ‘store for them, must have 
1.cen very like the Martinique of ‘to- 
‘lay, the first part serves as an ef- 
fective background for the story of 
ihe future mother of a Sultan. And 
that story is well worth the telling, 


A Sultan’s. Mother 
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alse, and perhaps more..for the 
mance that is in it. 

One can scarcely 
aside without lingering «a moment 
over the collection of Martinique 
proverbs which’ Mr. Morton has set 
}down in the quaint patois of the 
native and then in the Engligh. A} 
few examples will give an idea of | 
their distinctive flavor. 


A good foot saves a cowardly 


ro- 


lay this book 





boy. 

Jealousy is the brother of the 
sorcerer. - 

Words in the mouth are not 
heavy. 


not fat. 

The thief does not like to see 
nis partner carry the sack. 

It is the shoe that knows if the 
sock has holes. 

A dog has four lexs, ‘but he 
ean’t take four roads. 

What is in your craw is yours, 
what is in your beak is not yours. 


; 
| 
| 
The goat who is not raseally is 
| 
| 
| 
| 





MacLaurin and 
Historical Maladies 


( Continued from Page: 4) 


would take a Chester to do full jus- 
tice to the full implications of this 
remarkable exposition. One may 
keep an_absolutely open mind upon 
the whole question of the miraculous 
and yet ask one's self despairingly 
what is to become of impartial re- 
search if each mind follows the line 
of reasoning “easier’’ to it, even to 
the extent of garnishing the bald 
record of history with soft ‘“epiphy- 
seal cartilagea’’ and swampy ground. 
Neither is the evidence upon which 
Dr. MacLaurin bases his theory that 
the Maid of Orleans was physically 
abnormal altogether convincing. It 
is ‘‘tittle-tattle’ testimony, and [ 
very much doubt whether a court of 
law would pay much attention to it 
today. The resource which a deter- 
mined and robust woman can dis- 
play in overcoming the disabilities ot 
sex is instanced strikingly by the 
career of Christian Davies, in the 
reign of Queen. Anne. This remark- 
able creature, who was so normal a 
woman that she bore children both 
before and after her military career, 
served through two campaigns, and 
kept her secret in the promiscuity of 
barracks, camps and troopships for 
three years. 

-One feels most with Dr. Mac. 
Laurin when he is looking back from 
the s¢ientific vantage ground so 
painfully won -upon the dark medi- 
calwecord of the past. The heart of 
a physician so humane and sympa- 
thetic may well be wrung when con- 
templating the misery that any hos- 
‘pital interne could prevent today, 
the shortened lives that a simple 
operation might have lengthened, the 
inflamed and mistreated bodies that 
agonized under the purple and the 
gold. .There is an unforgettable pic- 
ture of the Empress Theodora in her 
illness: 


After trying all the usual reme- 
dies for ‘‘lumps,”’ her physicians 
decided to send her to the baths of 
Brusa, f in mir cure.” 
* * * The temples were: gener- 
ally built in charming localities, 
‘where everything was peace and 
loveliness; the patients lay in beds 
in beautiful colonnades. and to 
them, last thing at night, priests 
delivered restful and touching ser- 
vices; when sleep came upon them. 
they dreamed, and the dreams 
were looked upon as the voice of 
God; they’ followed his instruc- 
tions and were cured. They were 
not cured, however, if they had 

cancer. * * * She sat there, 
- her beauty faded, her once rounded 
cheeks ashy with cachexia and 
lined with misery, brooding over 
the real nature of the Christ she 
was so soon to meet. * * * She 
.had made her choice, and it was 
now too late to alter; in any case 
she was too gallant a little Em- 
press to quail in the face of death, 
come he never so horribly. 


An original and fascinating book, 
this little monograph from the An- 
tipodes, written by a man whom one 
would feel it a privilege to know, and 
in a manner that seems to draw both 
time and space closer together. 











Owners of country estates will be 
interested in a new book on “The 
Cultivated Evergreens,” by L. H. 
Bailey, recently published by the 
Macmillan Company. It treats of 
such things as the landscape use of 
evergreens, proper soils and loca- 
ti- “enting, pruning, cultivation, 
a... «we «....1ent of insects and dis- 
eases. The book is illustrated from 
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| By BURTON J. HENDRICK ff 

i Twice Winner of the 
Pulitzer Prise 
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. The Life and 
Letters of — 
Walter H. Page 


The outstanding biography 
of this generation 
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i “It is difficult to 
speak of these two 
volumes except in 
superlatives. Bur- 
| ton J. Hendrick 
| has done a superb 

| -piece of work, a 
| combination of bi- 
| ography and of 
| selection that will 
stand among the 
; notable literary 
| achievements of 
the age.” 
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—Indianapolis News. 


2 vols., $10 
At all bookstores 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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Three New Volumes 
Have Just Been 
Added to 


THE 
BORZOL 


MAU PASSANT 
Translated and Edited by Ernest Boyd 


THE SISTERS RONDOLI-and Other Stories 
‘MISS HARRIETT and Other Stories 
BEN-AMI: A Novel 


The first definitive and scholarly translation vu: a man who. by 
nternational reputation, ranks with Balzac, Dostoevsky, 
,and Chekhov among the masters of European tiction. The 
“volumes ‘are issued chronologically and when complete 
wil! include, besides his.more famous stories, the posthumous 
works and much that has never before been translated. 
Bound, in black cloth stamped in gold. These titles have 
. already appeared: each vrol., $2.00 net. 

BOULE DE SUIF Ht. 

MLLE. FIFI ; 

THAT PIG MORIN 

A WOMAN’S LIFE: 








A Novel 


THE BORZOI CLASSICS es 














THE CONFESSIONS MOLL FLANDERS 
OF JEAN JACQUES — by Daniel Defoe 
ROUSSEAU Introduction by 
pcm dager Carl Van Doren 

For two centuries this A verbatim reproduction 


of th: original edition of the 
famou story of a female rogue, 
by the author of Robinson 


vivid -autobiography has re- 


foundly human doci ments in 


existence. 2 Vols., $7.50 net. Crasae $4.00 net, 
Other Volumes In This Series Are: 

NANA by Emile Zola $4.00 

MADAME BOVARY by Gustave Flauber. $4.00 


MLLE. DE MAUPIN by Theophile Gautie $4.00 
MANON LESCAUT by Abbe Prevos. $3.50 








THE COL'.ECTED WORKS OF 
NIKOLAY GOGOL 


ee es 

















=~ r— 


DIM |. 
LANTERN 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 


Translated by Constance Garnett 

Vol. III THE OVERCOAT and Other Stories. 
Gogol is generally regarded with Pushkin as the creator of 
the Russian short story. For intensity of realism and pathos, 
‘ combined with a sound psychology, he is unsurpassed. Mrs. 
Garnett’s excellent English trans ation is going far to explain 

the renown in which Gogol is held in his own > 
Volumes t and II—DEAD SOULS. zach vol., $2.00 





By Temple Bailey 
“THE CLEAN BOOK” 


At All Bookstores $2.00 


Philadelphia 











The Redemption of the Hamlets 








not only for-its historical value, but 


photographs. 


SHAKESPEARE 
REDRAMATIZED 


Son and Father 
A DRAMA IN TWO PARTS 


By Den Tow Jaques Snider 








Large Printing Orders 


We offer Buyers of large printing 
and binding the most complete 
facilities of any plant between New . 
York, Bosten and Chicago. Our 
direct mailing and shipping facil- 
ities are of the most efficient nature. 


Haddon Press 


sucesrosats 


Where Federal crosses seiaceoah Street 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 

















A most daring book—an attempt by 
America’s inter- 
idle te ilo te Plead od Rs pee 
playright, in a manner not unlike that 
used by Shakespeare in rewriting the work 
i 2 gpg ager gop wd Snider 
gives us the two Hamlets—the living son 
and the ghostly father. In this redemption 
is offered a drama not far below. the 
work of the great writer himself. 


The William Harvey Miner Co., Inc.| 
Publishers Saint Louis 
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THE STORY OF A REAL DOG 
Price, $2.50 


The Penn Publishing Co. Phils. 
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: A Remarkable Story 
Simon of Cyrene, 


Dimachaerus. Splendens__ 


THOMAS HALL SHASTID, AM, M.D., LL.B., Sc.D., ete. 


The author is: far more familiar with his Palestine and with Pales- 
tinian culture than was General Lew Wallace. This work is a distinct 
generat 


and valuable addition to the polite literature of this fon. —New 
- _—— Telegraph. 

seinal kaqw! - a v sntenting att Jewish. antinnat teow 
The Loudon ( roland) } Times. ss 


T am am e industry and learning which hav= gone to the 
—— of this Sooke: Fred N. Scott, Professor of Rhetoric. University 


of Michigan. 
It = one of the great story books of modern timen.— -The Methodist ~ 
Advocate-Herald. seat On 


Bookstores—$3.00 
GEORGE WAM. Pub Publisher to the University of Michigan, 


Ann Arber, Michigan. 
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LAST DATE 
onday, December 24 


The Greatest 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Bargain ever offered 


absolutely ends on the above date. 


While they last we 


offer the few remaining HANDY VOLUME SETS 


At HALF the PRICE 


of the regular Cambridge Issue 


HE remarkable demand for the 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, at the 
bargain price how offered, compels us 
to set a final date for the present sale. 
That date will be December 24. 


Three Bindings Already 


Sold Out 


Recently we published a warning 
that our stock of these Handy Volume 
Sets was.going very fast. Since then 
three of the five beautiful bindings have 
been sold out, and every day sees a 
further depletion of our stock. 


Every effort will be made to fill 
orders received before December 24, 
though there is a question whether the 
stock now in hand will last to that 
date. The Handy Yolume Issue of the 
Britannica will never be reprinted. The 
sets now offered are all that we have 
left from a recent printing of some 
50,000 sets. 


Today you still have your choice of 
two splendid bindings— Maroon Cloth 
and Full Brown Sheep. These are the 
bindings most in demand and of which 
our original stock was largest. While 
these last they will be sold at half the 
price of the Cambridge Issue and in 
addition you will receive a handsome 
mahogany finish bookcase, the regular 
price of which is $20. But you cannot 
afford to delay, especially if ame ~ 
a particular binding. 


A Revolution in Book-Making 

The famous Handy Volume Issue 
achieved a revolution in book-making, 
and placed the Britannica in more than 
250,000 hemes throughout the world. 
Its publication was hailed as a splendid 


contribution to popular education be- 


cause it put the Britannica within the 
reach of everyone. 


Not To Be Reprinted 


The reason for our decision not to 
reprint the Handy Volume Issue is 
this. It has become impossible to main- 
tain both issues of the Britannica in all 
their many styles of binding without 
raising the prices all round. And to 
raise prices would defeat the very 
object which the Handy Volume Issue 
was designed to achieve. 


Last Date—December 24 


We therefore decided to standardize 
the Britannica on the basis of the 
Cambridge Issue. We will never re- 
print the Handy Volume Issue, and we 
will sell off the few sets of this Issue 
remaining in stock at the greatest price 
reduction it has ever been possible for 
us to make. These sets are the 
Twelfth and latest edition and are 
completely up-to-date. 


- The Finest Christmas Gift 
You Could Make 


No better present could be chosen 
this Christmas than the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica in the Handv Volume Issue. 


All the family, from youngest to oldest, 


will find the Britannica a never-ending 
source of entertainment aad knowledge 


for years tocome. As a gift the Handy 


Volume Issue now offered is especially 
attractive, because with eath set we 
include free a handsome mahogany 
finish bookcase. 

But you must act at once if you want 
to.secure a choice of the two fine bind- 
ings now on hand. _Signand mail the 
attached coupon today! Tomorrow 
may be too late. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


You must act AT ONCE, for there are stili available 
only a few of these marvelous Handy Volume Sets. 
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Beautiful Bookcase 


FREE 


With each Handy Volume Set we will give abso- 
lutely free this handsome mahogany finish bookcase, 
with leaded glass door, es ‘ally designed for this 
Issue by Maple & Co., wo ademas cabinetmakers. - 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. } 
342 Madison Ave., New York City TBR 3 
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Brief Reviews 


TO BUSINESS WOMEN 


TO WOMEN OF THE BUSINESS 
WORLD. By Edith Johnson. 
_ pp. Philadelphia: Lippin- 


cott Company. 


HERE are nine millions of 

ij American women working in 
the industrial and business 
world, and probably a large majority 
of them need and would he glad to 
have the counse! which Miss John- 
son offers them in this admirable 
little book. The author is herself a 
successful business woman, and ex- 
perience during the fifteen years of 
her business career have made her 
see how useful many women would 
find such a book of advice. It is 
a series of intimate talks about the 
esscntials of success in commercial 
and industrial work, and there are 
few women who have reached such 
vantage points that they could not 
discover somewhere in the volume 
a suggestion hy which they could 
profit. For the girl just entering 
business life and the woman who has 
not advanced as she wishes she could 
the hook will be of creat value. For 
the author takes up the hasic things 
that are essential in business life 
also. She discusses the problem of 
dress; dwells on the outage of 
J shows 





8s in 

how to develop a winning person- 
ality ;) insists on the necessity of 
good health and indicates some of 
the ways in which strength and 
energy can he conserved; gives good 
vounsel about selecting a vocation 
and applying for work; advises on 
the matter of expenditures, and ex- 
plains the necessity of suving some- 
thing and building up a bank ac- 
count, no matter how small the sal- 





ary, discusses the problem of the 
business woman with a dependent 
suggestions for her use. 

The dominant excellence of Miss 
throughout her emphasis is always 
on character and its importance. 
the mind of even a frivolous ‘‘young 
thing’’ some understanding of the 
able, refined and pleasant, whether 
or not she expects to pursue a husi- 
business world for her own home. 
A practical, sensible. friendly hook, 
both for its fine spirit and for the 
homely, direct importance of its 

BORZO!I COOK BOOK 

a BRORZO! COOK BOOK. 
eee Princess 
Aterandre Gagarine. . New 

York: Alfred A. = $5 50. 
R' commanded the attention of 
Americans, and to that in- 
have added much enthusiasm for 
Russian art of the theatre. And 
and experiment as to the art of the 
cuisine ux it is practiced in Russia. 
be much interested in these four 
hundred and more recipes for dishes 
Here and there in the largest cities 
of this country Russian restaurants 
they have usually more or tess 
toned down. their distinctively Rus- 
ternational or American elements. 
But many Russian dishes have won 
Here those who have enjoyed them 
and those who would like to tr) 
home all these and scores of others 
whose recipes sound equally tooth- 
a collection of recipes published in 
Russia with great success by Mme. 
tJovernor General of Kiev, whose 
house was so famous for its cuisine 
best-liked dishes of her table at the 
urgent request of many friends. 
taken many recipes from her vol- 
ume, collected many others from 
lated and compiled them for Ameri- 
can use. 

ranged under the usual classifica- 
tions. Under soups one learns how 
very popular in Russia; ‘‘stchee,"’ 
than which, the author says, 
cold journey; puree of fresh cucum- 
hers; fish, vegetable and meat soups 


family and makes many excellent 
Johnson's book lies in the fact that 
The book is well fitted to insti! into 
necessity of being strong, depend- 
ness cureer or presently leave the 
Miss Johnson's volume is notable 
counsel. 
a Com- 
'SS1AN art in music has long 
terest the last tw> or three years 
now here comes a bid for inquiry 
American cooks and housewives will 
of such seemingly exotic tlavor. 
have been well patronized, although 
sian character with dilutions of in- 
favor and brought steady patronage 
them can learn how to make at 
some. The basis of the book was 
Dragomirov, wife of the one-time 
that she made the collection of the 
Princess Alexandre Gagarine has 
various Russian sources, and trans- 
The recipes are systematically ar- 
to make various kinds of ‘‘bortsch,”’ 
nothing tastes so good after a long, 
of many kinds. Under salads, 





sauces, pastry, bread, meats, jams, 
sweet dishes and other classifications 
there are all manner of enticing di- 
rections that will stimulate the gas- 
tronomic desires of whoever reads. 
them. For here are such alien 
dishes as walnut jam, potatoes 
cooked in sour cream, liver in sour 
cream, pickled cherries, melon ice, 
jellied fish, pancake pie, along with 
many others less startling to Ameri- 
can taste. The b20k is to be par- 
ticularly praised for the care with 
which all the details of the making 
of each dish are described. For the 
best cooks know that there can be 
no good cooking without attention 
to all such little matters, which 
American cook books are too prone 
to ignore or to treat in a vague and 
sketchy way. 


ALCOHOL AND PROHIBITION 


ALCOHOL AND PROHIBITION IN 
THEIR RELATION TO THB ART 
OF LIV Ine By Victor £ Vecki. 
165 pp. Pailudelphts: BR. Lippin- 
_ Cott "Sompany. 

R. VECKI, sics “a a physician of 
San tells us on his 
first page that ‘‘this little hook 

was conceived and written with the 

strict determination to remain out- 
side all prejudice and to consider 
facts only.’ And his publishers make 
emphatic statement on the puper 
jacket that here the reader will find 

“facts, not opinions,’ and “a fair 

and unprejudiced presentation of 

truths.” One starts reading the book 
with hope high that here at last is 
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WHAT ARE THEY 
TEACHING YOUR SON? 


Have you ever realized that 
your boy or your neighbor’s boy 
may need protection against his 
University ? 

Said the late Chief Justice 
White before the American Bar 
Association: 

I recollect but a few years ago 

ing a distingu'! public man 

who had just bren delivering in one 
of our great universities a series of 
lectures on our Constitutional 
tem of government. He said to me: 
“Il was surprised to have one of my 
listeners, a ‘ar advanced 

. in bis university life. say. 


, “It gave 
hear your 


since the 
my university 


that men’s sons 
should, for self-defense and a'so 
for National defense, be firmly 
grounded in our Constitutional 
theory before they go to the univer- 


ne book of salvation, for use in 
mmar schools and high schools. 
“now ready. It is your duty to 
see that it is everywhere ad 
and taught. Study it in the family. 


THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


ITS SOURCES AND ITS 
APPLICATION 


” means 














that long-desired and much ded 
thing, a comprehensive, unpreju- 
diced survey of all sides of the ques- 
tion, with fair statement of facts and 
arguments both for and against. But 
before you have read many pages 
you begin to see, and before you 
have finished it you know, that et 
author has merely proved again the 
psychological truth, proved so many 
times already,-that no one who holds 
a strong conviction on any :ooted 
question can discuss it impartially 
and with fair statement of both sides. 
In the opinion of such a person there 
is but one side worth consideration, 
the side in ‘which he believes. Dr. 
Vecki is no more capable than are 
most other people of making a ju- 
dicial. unprejudiced discussion and 
survey of the question of prohibition, 
because he is convinced, and ar- 
dently so, that it is wrong in prin- 
ciple and bound always to be futile 
in practice. One might as reasonably 
expect fairness and impartial state- 
ment from the head of the Anti- 
Saloon League. 

But ff one reads Dr. Vecki’s took 
with the knowledge always in mind 
that the reader must supply his own 
checks and halances for the author's 
statements he will find in it much in- 
teresting marshaling of medica! opin- 
ion on the subject of the uses of al- 
cohol in illness. Especially is this 
true of the earlier chapters. The au- 
thor’s reading has ranged widely. 
and for the most part he brings for- 
ward recent scientific ini al- 














Principal yen ad Academy, 


The Challenge 
of Youth 


Strong and virile— a book 
every parent will prize. Hu- 
morous with school anecdotes 
—sericus in its challenge to 
the older generation. $1.25 


The Job of 
Being a Dad 


Frank H. Cheley 
Indispensable to any man who 
wants to be a real Dad-—the 
biggest job in fhe world. $1.75 

At all booksiores 


W. A. WILDE CO., Publishers 








though in a few instances it is 
neither new nor of present-day con- 
sequence. One notes a singular 
unanimity in the medical opinion 
that he quotes. From his pages one 
would never guess that there are 
many scientists, in .both medical 
practice and scientific investigation, 
who hold varied and diverse opinons. 


MOTION-PICTURE YEAR BOOK 
THE BEST MOVING PICTURES OF 
1922-23; WHO'S WHO IN 


MOV ria. T VE: BOOK. oF 

THE TWERICAN SCRERN. Ed- 

ited Robert E. Sherwood Illua- 

trated. 346 pp. Boston: Small, 

Maynard & Co, $2.50. 

AN anybody doubt that the mov- 
C ing picture is an art in itself, 

now that it has achieved the 

distinction of an anthology of the 
year, along with poetry and short 
stories and plays? Mr. Sherwood 
makes it quite plain in his preface 
that in his opinion the movie has 
every right to be classed among the 
arts. And he surely ought to know 
something about the subject, for he 
says that in the course of his duties 
as moving-picture editor of two New 
York journals he sees every year 
over 400 miles of films. All these 
pictures, he says, “have bred in me 
a deep respect for the movies and 
an abiding faith in their possibili- 
ties."* 

Mr. Sherwood does not explain by 
what standards of comparison and 
judgment he chose the sixteen mov- 
ing pictures which he names as the 
best of 1922-23. His selection, he 
says, is based on his own personal 





{ Continued on Page 24) 








It is written “Man cannot 
live by bread alone”; then 
certainly woman cannot live 
by bread alone; for woman 
at her best is more finely 
constituted than man. 


By the author of “Salt” and 
“Brass.” $2.00, postage extra 


E. P. Dutten & Co., 681 Sth Av., N. Y. 
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Dodd, Mead Books 


The Woman of Knockaloe 

By HALL CAINE, 

Author of “The Woman Thou Gavest Me,” “The Christian,” etc. 
Few books have the beauty, the wer, the nobility 
of conception that mark Hall Caine’s new novel. 
“A passionate, compelling tale, which will. thrill 
and enlighten all who read. In ten years Hall Caine 
has done nothing else so good.” —Buffalo Express. 


$1.75 
The Spell of Siris 
By MURIEL HINE, : 
Author of “The Flight,” “Torquil’s Success,” etc. 
On the beautiful Mediterranean island of Siris, 
made memorable in “The Flight,” are laid the 
scenes of this novel—an epic of modern woman in 
search of wider life. 


The Perfume of the Rainbow 
By L. ADAMS BECK, 
Author of “The Key of Dreams,” “The Ninth Vibration,” etc. 


From India, Java, China and other corners of the 
. Orient are drawn the dreamy beauty and sinister 
mystery of these romantic tales which bring the 
East so close. $2.00 


Word of the Earth 
By ANTHONY RICHARDSON 


In the tap room of the Lady Gwendolin a diverting 
tale unfolds as the Poet, the Physicist, the Shep- 
herd, and the Village Idiot talk of many things. 
“There has been no book of its kind so enchanting 
as this since James Stephens’ ‘Here Are Ladies’.”— 

Daily Graphic. $2.00 


My Diplomatic Education 

By NORVAL RICHARDSON 
Havana, Copenhagen, Rome (during the War and 
after), Santiago, Lisbon—in all of them Mr. 
Richardson has served American diplomacy. Town 
Topics says: “The best volume of travel remi- 
niscences I have sec2 since Frederic Hamilton’s 
‘Here, There and Everywhere.’ Mr. Richardson has 
a rare combination of breeding, simplicity and 





genuine humor.” Illustrated. $3.00 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY Publishers Since 1839 
443-449 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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The Re-creating of the 
Individual 


By BEATRICE M. HINKLE, M. D. 


A STUDY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES AND THEIR RE- 
LATION TO PSYCHOANALYSIS 


(a) The first adequate pres- 
entation in English of the new 
conception of psychoanalysis— 
the complete breaking away 
from Freud’s idea that sex is 
all-in-all. 


(b) Not merely a statement 
of Jung’s ideas, but a contribu- 


(c) A study of “psychologi- 
cal- types”—a knowledge. of 
which Walter Lippmann has 
said is the most important 
knowledge we can acquire in 
our dealings with life. 


(d) A ceaenies of he teal 


tion in itself. A  linking-up mental processes which a per- 
of psychoanalysis with religion con being analyzed goes 
and the spiritual life in general. _ through. 


$4.50; by Mail $4.60. 
Harcourt, Brace and Compeny 


283 Madison Ave. 
New York. Sooo aeeenenreeee 
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SABLE CLOUD 


By Harriet V. C. Ogden 
“Author “Then Came Molly” 








GARET GARRETT’S brilliant novel 


The Cinder Buggy | 


By the Author of “The Driver.” 

$2.00, postage extra, at any bookstore 
Gives a marvellous, almost uncanny, understanding of what 
the steel industry has done to make this country the greatest tL 
commercial nation the world has yet known. An absorbing 
novel. We would like the reader of this advertisement to 
read “The Cinder Buggy.” 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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Fannie Sheeat’ s 
Greatest Book 


N° other book of the present season, we believe, 

has had the acclaim from critics, from authors 
and from the public in general that this astonish- 
ing new novel by Miss Hurst is receiving. 


J OHN FARRAR says it is “An epic of the 
mother instinct, honest, sincere, vivid. I 
believe it to be a work of genius.’ 


YWOOD BROUN 

calls it: ‘‘Perhaps the 
most thrilling of the books 
which we have recently en- 
joyed. It is a novel of tre- 
mendous power and ‘inter- 
est.” 


HARLES HANSON 
TOWNE, in a long 
critical article in the Inter- 
national Book Review, 
says: “Out of every sen- 
tence in Fannie Hurst’s tre- 
mendous volume comes the 
lummox; in every word she 
moves exultantly, ponder- 
ously, sometimes hopelessly; 


' but always she moves. Her | 


sorrows become my own; 

her gross, heavy hands have 

been laid in mine. I know 

Bertha. She lives. It is a 

book crowded with drama. 

It is a book by a woman of 

wisdom and comprehension 

—yes, of genius. It places Miss Hurst with one 
stride in the ranks of our foremost novelists.” 


LANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS, of Co- 
lumbia University, Chairman of the O. 
Henry Memorial Award Committee, in a let- 
ter to the publishers, says of Lummox; 
“Not for a long time have I read a work of fic- 
tion that so impressed me with the sense of 
great and original power.” 


@Albin. 


ARL VAN DOREN, author of The 
American Novel, wrote in the New 
York Herald: “Sustained by an impetuous 
vitality which rarely shows 
a sign of languor, the story 
moves as with wings. Too 
serious for humor, it has 
irony. It has flexible, liv- 
ing dialogue, much haunt- 
ing music. Amazing pow- 
' er!” is 


AURENCE STALL- 
INGS, in the New 
York World, says of the 
book: “It is real, brutal 
and moving, with an al- 
ways musical flow of mod- 
ernist prose. Bertha, ‘the 
lummox,’ is made to stand 
out titanic and authentic, 
and perhaps a permanent 


figure in the American gal- 


lery.” 


HE NEW YORK 
TIMES’ reviewer 

said: “She has portrayed a 
notable character, etched in 
verbal mezzotint several 


types of New York people, tinged the common- 


place with beauty and touched the deepest _ 


wells of human emotion. With a certain 
diaphanous and almost mystic skill. she has 
fashioned a heroic character.” 


H ERE, surely, is a novel which you will 
wish to read and own. Get it from your 


bookseller today. 


Wherever Books Are Sold 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


49 EAST 33RD STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Brief Reviews 


( Continued from Page 22) 
preference, and he adds, ‘‘I consider 


it only as a source of entertainment |. 


to me."’ But each one of the sixteen, 
he insists, deserves to be entitled “‘a 
work of art,” and he explains that 
one of the objects of the book is to 
acquaint more of those who now look 
askance at the movie as beneath 
their attention with the notable 
achievements of the silver screen 
and so lure ‘‘a larger number of in- 
telligent people into the film thea- 
tres,’’ so that in consequence ‘‘we 
shall automatically receive more in- 
telligent pictures."’ 

These are the sixteen productions 





of the year that closed last midsum- 
mer which Mr. Sherwood lists as the 
best: “Nanook of the North,” 
“Grandma's Boy,’’ ‘‘Blood and! 
Sand,’ ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda,” 

“The Eternal Flame,” “Shadows,” | 
“Oliver Twist,” “Robin me 
“Peg o' My Heart,” ‘““When Knight- 

hood Was in Fiower,’’ “Driven,”’ 

“The Pilgrim,’’ ‘‘Down to the Sea in | 
Ships,” “The Covered Wagon,” ' 
“Holly wood,” “Merry-Go-Round.”" 
Each of these has a chapter of five 
or six pages, where some account is 
given of why and how the picture 
was preduced, with brief discussion | 
of its characteristics and plot, and! 
some reference also to those who 
have figured importantly in its mak- 
ing, whether as actors, writers or 
producers. The general: public will 
perhaps be particularly interested in 
the attention Mr.. Sherwood has | 
given to the manner of production of 
all these plays, since that is the side 
of film-making with which they are 
least conversant. Under the heading 
of “Honorable Mention’’ are listed 
over thirty pictures, with a brief ac- 
count of each, which Mr. Sherwood 
thought deserving of citation, even 
if they did not quite reach his stand- 
ard for inclusion among the best. 
There is also a box-office record con- 
taining two lists, one of twenty and 
the other of thirty-five pictures, 
which were among the mpst success- 
ful financially. Under the heading 
‘Best Individual Performances of 
the Year’’ almost a hundred moving- 
picture actors and actresses are 
cited, with the title of the picture in 
which each one appeared. A dozen 
pages are devoted to important short 
subjects, and there are also a list of 
producing companies and a record of 
releases of films. 





ROMANCE OF EXCAVATION 
THE ROMANCE OF EXCAVATION. 

By David Masters. Illustrated. 236 
PP. Ry York: Dodd, Mead 4 


OTWITHSTANDING its faults, 
it is an interesting, even thrill- 
ing, book, and the author has 

handied his material deftly, so as 
to make a fairly comprehensive 
story, logically developed, the many 
parts of the narrative cohering into 
a compact whole. He begins with 
the story of the finding of the Ro- 
setta Stone and the years of study 
and dogged deter tion that went 
into the wresting from its face of the 
meaning of its inscriptions. That 
was practically the beginning of 
man’s knowledge of buried civiliza- 
tions, the key that unlocked the 
mysterieS of the past and opened the 
doors into unguessed wonders and 
romances. Then he carries the story 
on down through the decades of the 
last hundred years or more, and de- 
scribes the findings in Egypt, Meso- 
potamia, Assyria, Troy and Crete. 
Not less romantic and absorbing 
than the account of what they found 
is the story of the archaeologists 
themselves and of how they toiled 
and achieved and were inspired— 
Maspera, Flinders Petrie, Layard, 
Schliemann, Rawlinson, Howard 
Carter and others, all that brilliant 
group of men who have devoted 
lives of unflagging effort and en- 
thusiastic toil to the exploring of 
buried cities, temples, tombs and 
‘ palaces. Mr. Masters succeeds very 
well in making the reader feel the 
fascination of the quest which held 
them, and the simplicity with which 
he tells the story of each one’s ar- 
dent pursuit of his aim, his often 
amazing methods and means, his 
undaunting failures and his brilliant 
successes frequently has the effect 
of making it all the more impres- 
sive. His book is very useful and 
timely, as well as exceedingly inter- 
esting, for it makes easily accessible, 
at a time when interest in them has 
been renewed by the development in 
Egypt, the almost forgotten stories 
of the wonderful achievements of the 
past along these lines. Both younger 
an‘ older readers will find it a fasci- 
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THE FIRST COLLECTED 
EDITION of the POEMS of 


‘CHARLES 
COTTON 


Edited by John Beresford 


We are publishing in 
conjunction with Rich- 
ard Cobden Sanderson 
of London this first 
collected edition of the 
poems of the great 17th 
century poet, CHARLES 
COTTON. Frontispiece; 
octavo size. -— $4.00 


BON! & LIVERIGHT, N. Y. 








nating volume. 








ONCE 
RED MOON 


By Joel Townsley Rogers 


Mystery at the start—murder 
afterwards—and then excite- 


ment and suspense to the 
very last page. 


At All Bookstores $2.00 








Dr. Frank Crane 


at his Best 


Agreeableness 


A little lesson in charm. 
Sensitiveness 


Habit See = = 


—_ See te ted came Just 
put one = 
and tell us where to send t | 
essays. 


THE PRINT SHOP 


215 Central Avenue Newark, N. J. 











Queen Victoria 


The New Play 


by DAVID CARB and 
WALTER PRICHARD 
EATON 
$2.00, postage extra 


K. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
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| 
ELLEN GLASGOW’S 


The Shadowy Third 


Seven weird tales of 
that inexplicable bor- 
derland between the 
natural and the super- 
natural. By the author 
of “Virginia” and 
“One Man in His 
Time.” ($2.00) 


CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY’S 


Inward Ho! 


A strangely eloquent 
little book that will 
surprise some and 
speak to others with a 
voice of heartening 
reality. By the author 
of “Where the Blue 
Begins,” etc. ($1.75) 


CARL E. AKELEY’S 
In Brightest Africa 


Explorer, taxidermist, 
sculptor and inventor, 
Carl Akeley tells of the 
high lights of his ad- 
venturesome life. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with 
photographs by the 
author. $5.00) 


General 


MYSELF and a FEW MOROS 


by Lt. Col. Sydney A. 
Cloman. ($3.00) 


SCIENCE REMAKING 
THE WORLD 


dy Otis W. Caldwell, 


Ph.D., and Edwin E. 
Slosson, Ph.D. ($2.50) 
THE MAN HIMSELF: 

THE NAZARENE 
by Rollin Lynde Hartt. 
($2.50) 


THE GREAT GAME OF 
POLITICS 
by Frank R. Kent. 
($2.50) 


Fiction 


THE WHITE FLAG 
by Gene Stration-Porter. 
~ ($2.00) 
THE SECOND 
GENERATION 
by Anthony M. Rud. 
7 ($2.00) 


RUFUS 
by Grace S. Richmond, 
($1.90) 


At all boolsiores 


THE MOST POPULAR NON-FICTION 
BOOK OF THE YEAR 


Papini’s 


World Famous 








“The best, the 
most complete, 
the most lovingly 
minute, the most 


“May become 
one of the master- 
pieces of all liter- 
ature.” — Chicago 


vigorous and col- Tribune. 

orful account of 

the Nazarene’s 

career outside the “A vivid and 


penetrating inter- 
pretation of the 
character and 
teaching of the 
Master.” — Dean 
Inge. 


four gospels.”— 
The Chicago Post, 


“The outburst 
of a prophetic 
soul who has felt 
the transforming 
power of Christ.” 
—The Boston 
Transcript. 


“A titanic per- 
formance, the 
work of an intel- 
lectual giant.”—_ 
Presbyterian 
Magazine. 
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Translated by Dorothy Canfield 
Cloth, $3.50; Morocco, $10.00 











HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 Madison Ave, New York 











< READ JIBBY JONES > 


“Tf you like Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer 
you'll like “Jibby Jones.’ ” 
—Toledo News Bee. 
“It’s. Mark Twain over again.” 
—Phila. No. American. 
“This is a boy’s story, a great one.” 
—Wilmington Every Evening 





< ELLIS PARKER BUTLER’S STORY > 


“A big true-hearted story of real child life.” 

f —Fort Wayne Journal. 

“Its appeal is as universal as boyhood itself.” 

-—Rochester Democrat. 

“A jolly yarn, nppling with fun, spiced with 

adventure.” —Worcester Gazette. 
$2.00 H. M. CO. 


< ‘BEST BOY'S BOOK FOR YEARS” > 























Everybody is reading it 
A stimulant with food value— 
A creative weekly of criticism and opinion— 
A selective survey of the world of culture— 


A serious journal that remembers to be 
humorous— 


An organ of the “joyful wisdom”— 


The Freeman 


At news stands 15c Sample free 
Try it for 10 weeks for $1.00 
THE FREEMAN, 116 W. 13th Street, New York City 


Please mention the N. Y. Times when ordering. 
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fA Pipe~ 
Cane~ 


Meet some of them—your favorites 
—and see how close they come to it. 

_ How about awalk over the Devonshire Hills with 
Galsworthy? Or an evening with Tarkington, among 
rows of model ships, in “the house that Penrod built”? 

A Summer morning on Cape Cod, listening to 

the salty humor of Joseph C. Lincoln? 

Or a glimpse im at the Cafe 

Ay ae. : bipaentsce 0 
Reading for Children. Ogden Stewart? 








a JOHN MARTIN'S 4 
BOOK ROOM 


has the best 
books for chil- 
dren of every age 


Unfettered 
Tales 


( Continued from Page 7:) 


There is a déneuement, more terri- 
ble still, to ‘““‘The Man Who Became a 
“ Woman.”’ The wits and speed of the 
terrified boy save him, not only 
from immediate danger, but from 
the tolls of the life in which he has 
alicwed himself to be caught. But |’ 
the point to be made here (inevita- 
bly one finds one's self adopting Mr. 
Anderson's very turns of speech in 
estimating him) is that here is a 
story which, told in language less 
artless and halting, would be dubious 
and revolting, but which the naive 
fashion he has chosen enables him 
to tell convincingly and without of- 
fense. There could hardly be a bet- 
ter exposition of the occasional ad- 
vantages of the autobiographical 
method—a better justification for the 
use of “simpleness’’ as a literary re- 
source. 

Mr. Anderson seems fully” con- 
scious of the sordidness and brutality 
of the world of which he and so 
many another skillful writer have 
chosen to be the exj 
used’’ is the tragic story of a girl 
who finds herself, after a single and | §{ 
inexplicable lapse, fair game for the 
bestiality of her town, and drowns 
herself to save, not her good name, 
for that has irretrievably gone, but 
her woman's self-respect, which has 
unaccountably survived the experi- 
ence. One incident is worth quoting. 
It makes the reader wonder, not 
whether civilization is a_ relative 
term, but whether it is one that has 
any meaning at all, when applied to 
men in the mass: 

One Winter night a fire had 
broken out in the room of 
the smallest of the houses where 
the icecutters boarded, and the 
fishermen with their wives had 
gone to help put it out. That was 
an event they could never forget. 
As the men worked, carrying 
buckets of water from a hole cut 
in the ice of the bay, a group of 
young roughs, from Cleveland, 
tried to drag their wives into an- 
other of the houses. Screams and 
cries arose on the Winter air, and 
the men ran to the defense of their 
women. A battle began, some of 
the icecutters fighting on the side 
of the fishermen, some on the side 
of the young roughs, but the fish- 
ermen never knew they had help- 
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of Stars, $2.60 10-14 
Wind in the Willows, $3.10 10-14 
Prices are“ Postpaid. 
JOHN MARTIN'S BOOK ROOM 
33 West 48th St., New York 
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Dr. Alvah H. Doty | 
tells why walking is bene- 
ficial and how best to do it. 


WALKING 
FOR HEALTH 


No other form of exercise is 
comparable to a daily walk 
in the open air. It prolongs 
life. Et is the secret of 
health. Read how to keep 
in shape by walking. © 


America is curious to know the lives of 
the men and women whose books it reads. 
You, like every oneelse, want to know your 
favorite authors intimately — as human 
beings, not mere creators of books. You 
want to hear about them from the lips of a 
man who has shared at first hand the exper- 
iences of the greatest writers of the day, in 


AMERICAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT 


By GRANT OVERTON 


They are all here—these and scores more 
—all kinds of writers forall kinds of tastes. 
Penetrating realists, imaginative roman- 
ticists—those who delight you either with 
their insight or wit or fantasy, those who 
whirl you away from your everyday cares 
on a magic carpet, with stories of love and 
adventure, mystery and romance. 


50 cents per copy. 








Four of America’s 
Leading Publishers Have Combined 
to Produce This One Book 


This is the first time in history that a book has ap-. - 
peared with the imprint of four publishing houses 
on its title page. It has the added distinction of 
being published deliberately to sell at a fraction 
of its real cost. It.deals not only with modern 
books of every sort, but with forthcoming books of 
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and escape to their own houses, 
and the thoughts of what might 
have happened, had they been un- 
successful had brought the fear of 


man upon them. The outstanding 
achievement of 


Sometimes it seems that the re- 
gurgitations from the frontier in our 
very Jatest literature have gone far 
enough, and that, in taking revenge 
for the generations during which 


which not even the newspapers have yet spoken. 


Grant Overton, the man who has written this 
book, is a novelist and literary critic of national 
reputation —the sort of man you would expect 





New England and the seaboard State 
generally too complacently presented 
themselves as exemplars of Ameri- 
can culture, the great Midwest is in 
danger of presenting the world at 
large with a picture that is just as 
misleading as the other. The pioneer 
missed his historian while he was a 
living and significant fact. It may 
be that he is finding him only when, 
in a general accounting of our -civi- 
lization, places where a man’s hands 
must still keep his head and a wo- 
man’s wits her honor, are already 
discrepancies and atavistic survivals. 





Appleton, Doran, Doubleday and the Scribner s 
to select for a work of this importance. He is the 
author of ‘‘The Answerer’, “‘Island of the In- 
nocent’’, and ‘“‘World Without End.’’ 


*" And it is a Work of Reference Which 
Every Cultured Person Needs 


if you wanted to find out who wrote ‘‘Nocturne”’ or 
*‘Parnassus on Wheels,’’ or when ‘Ethan Frome" 
was written, ‘where would you look? 


THIS BOOK WILL TELL YOU 


$2 at bookstores 


NORMAN, REMINGTON CO. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Publishers os bis first five years 
‘What 








Bie sea stories of a decade.” 
—Philadelphia ar fr pacar 


FENCELESS 
MEADOWS 


By BILL ADAMS 


“Here is a book for which 
every man and woman who 





And the 
Price is only 50 cts! 


Unheard of, you say? Yes. You would ordinarily pay at least 
four times as much for a book of this character. It contains 
over 400 illustrated with mounted portraits of leading 


Latest Works of Fiction 
(Continued from Page 16) 


ixm. ‘*The White Brant’ is a repe- 
tition of the ancient situation of poor loves real sea stories should 
little girl and wicked rich man mfhus devoutly thank the high 
any distinction. “‘Too Fat to Fight” 3 aa gece? belongs 
served its purpose as a propaganda in that small precious com- authors; it is printed on special India tint h: ma 
st for the ‘“‘Y’ when such ser- pany which includes Conrad rid , Spec paper, handsomely 
resi was worth rendering, but that and Masefield and Eugene bound ” gens cloth, with Vellum labels, gold stamped. 
O’Neill.”” — Hartford Courant. ly, it is sold at less than manyfacturing cost. The 
$2.00. s reason for this is that the oes 
Publisher i lieve that frank, inter- 
STOKES, articles on writersof acknow merit 
advertising. So they gladly defray the 
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Brother,” it is rumored, is 
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SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
to any of the four publishers listed below, with 50cents—or, 
if you prefer, pay the postman when he brings you the book. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 35 West 32nd St., N. Y. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, L. L. 
GEORGE H. DORAN CO., 244 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 5th Ave.,N.Y. 


store for 1924. No chafge for postage; we 
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History and Biography 
THE LIFE OF THE ANCIENT EAST. 
James Baikie. vo. New York: 
Macmillan Company. $4. 
Some chapters of the romance of 
modern excavation. 


THE DOMINION OF NEW ENGLAND. 
By Viola Florence Barnes. vo. — 
Haven: Yale "University Press. $3.50. 


A study of British colonial policy.‘ 


AFRICAN WESTIONS AT THE PARIS 
PBACE CONFERENCE. Bye Louis 
Beer. Xvo. New York: e Macmillan 
Company. $6. 

With papers dn pt, Mesopotamia 


pe 
and the colonial settlement. 


THE ROMANCE OF SEA ROVDRS. By 
KE. Keble Chatterton. 12mo. Philedel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Fe account of the stirring adven- 
res of the sea from the times of the 

Phscote: jans to the present day. 


By 
The 


STRENUOUS AMERICANS. By R. F. 
Dibble. Svo. New York: Boni & Liv- 
eright. $3 


Admiral Dewey, Jesse James, Mark 
Hanna, Frances, ‘Willard, P. T. Bar- 
=. James J. Hill and Brigham 
oung 


MEMORIES OF FOUR CONTINENTS. 
dy Glover. svo. 
Lippincott Com: iy. 
Recollections, grave ou. ot 
events in social and diplomatic life. 


By 
Vhiladelphia: J. B. 
$5. 


JOHN MILTON GREGORY. By Allene 
Gregory. vo. Chicago: Covici-McGee 
Company. 


Biography of the first President of 
the University of Illinois. 


FROM FPINAFORES TO POLITICS. ” By 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman. S8vo. Ne 
York: Henry Hok & Co 
Reminiscences in America andj! 
ubroad. 5 

MAKERS OF ag ca ‘By Ivor B. Hart. 
12mo. New oxfora University 
Press. $2.75. 

Historical figures in mathematics 


physics and astronomy. 


THE Regu sere. By Hoffman Nicker- 
son. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Compan $4. 


& paitt tical and etines ‘study of its 
establishment, with an introduction by 

Hilaire Belloc and an epilogue on pro- 
\ hibition in America 


UAVALIER AND LUMI AM. By Hyder E. 
Rollins. svo. York: New York 
University o 
Ballads and broadside illustrating 

the period of the great rebellion cover- 

ing the years 1640-60. 


—, BACON. By James Brown Scott. 
= 36" ew York: Doubleday, Page & 


Biography of a former Secretary of 
State ) Ambassador to France. 
RECONSTRUCTION IN_ ame e®. 

Thomas 8. Staples. Yo 

Lonemans, Green & —" 

History of the years 1862 to 1871. 


TWO POST UGURS® COMMUNITIES IN 
NOW ng By Donald R. Taft. 
Svo. New York: Longinans, Green & Co. 
A sabebattee | ay of the Portuguese 
in New Englan 


THE FOUNDING OF UTAH. 
12me. New York: 


By 
rk: 


By Levi 
Charles 


G Sntrodnetion to the later history 
of the 'S State 


THE LIFE OF SMERE ST. JOSEPH. By 
a member of the same institute... 8vo. 
— York: Longmans, Green & Co. $5. 


mogre ~~ of a co-foundress and sec- 
ond ‘Su ior ‘General of the Institute 


of Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 





Poetry, Drama and Art 
THE BOOK OF THE RHYMERS' CLUB. 
By various oe Pamphiet. — 
Onio: Book of the Rhymers’ 
Epo gesend publication of the Rhym- 
ers’ 


LITTLE THBATRE PLAYS. Edited by 
Grace Adams. Cincinnati. Stewart Kidd 
P OTS MOTHER. By 


Glenn Fa 

Glenn Hughes. 50 cents. 

A fantastic play in one act. 
gy: gg py ‘By eon. Andreyev. 

ew York: Brentano’ 

z psychological p vont in four acts. 
ART STUDIES. Edited by members of 

the departments of the fine arts at Har- 


yard and Princeton Universities. 8vo. 
Vrinceton, N. : Princeton University 


12mo. 


Medieval renaissance und modern, 
with half-tone illustrations. 
AMERICAN ARTISTS. By Royal Cortis- 
soz. ?2mo New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 3. 


Abbott jueves. Winslow 
Elihu Vedder P. Ryder, 
Duveneck, Winiem ‘NM M. C 
A. Abbey, Frederic Remi: n 
Frost, Childe Haseam, J. 
man, Mary Cassatt, Kenyon Cox and 
Arthur B. Davies. 


—_ COMMUN = PLAYHOUSE. By 
De Govei 12mo. New York: 
B. W. Huebse 


A manual of Fs play, player, act- 


Homer, 
Frank 


ing, costume, stage scenery, | ing. 

economics of the theatre and oy au- 

dience. 

A SIMPLE COURSE IN HOME DBCO- 
RATING. By Winnifred Fales. 8vo. 
Boston: Small, Maynard Company. $4. 
With chapters on color schem: en 

pes, rugs, shades, furniture ight- 

ng, i 

20NO8 OF THE SEA. By Arthur Went- 
worth Hewitt. i2mo. Rutland, Vt.: 


The Tuttle Company. 
Poems of the out of doors. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE GARDEN. 
Martha Brookes a nay rel Sve. Bost 
‘The Atlantic Monthly Pre 
A practical guide to ieiiniien gar- 
dening, with many illustrations. 

-4 KING'S DAUGHTER. By John Mase- 
field. 12mo. ‘New York: The Mac- 
milan Company. 5. 

gedy in verse; 
‘Queen of Sama: 


By 
on 


A tra 


the story of 
texebel, ria. 
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Latest Books 


38TONE MOUNTAIN. By Lucian Lamar 
Knight. 12mo, Atlanta, Ga.: The John- 
Jlis Company. 
An epic. poem in twenty-four parts. 
OGER BLOOMER. By John ‘Howard 
Lawson. 1i2mo. New York. Thomas 
Seltzer. $1.75. 
A play in three acts. 
a eres OF THE AMERICAN mages 
"By rthur Hobson inn. vo. ew 
York: Harper & Brothers. $4. 


From its beginning to the Civil War. 
MASQU ERADE, By 


New York: 
& Co. $1.50. 


Poems with a satiric touch, and 
others. 
THE SBA-WOMAN’S CLOAK AND NO- 
VEMBER EVE. By Amelie Rives. 12mo. 
Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd. $2. 
ze paue based on the folklore of 
Ire! 


Ben Ray ednan. 
Robert M. MeBri de 


HERE YOU HAVE ME! By Robert Roe. 
i2mo. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany 


Poems of the sea and of places. 
ba MONTESPAN. By Romain Rolland. 

12mo. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 

A drama in four acts. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON. &vo. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $4. 
Stevenson’s verse collected for the 

first time in one volume. 


A MORE EXCELLENT WAY AND 
OTHER WRITINGS. By Henrietta M, 
— 12mo Baltimore: Waverley 
Tess. 


A peace drama of the Balkan war. 


MODERN PLAYS. Pamphiet. Cincinnati: 
Stewart Kidd eg oe Be PSON’S 
L . by Harry ocd rover ; 
FINDERS- KEEPERS. te George Kelly: 
PRINCESSES, by Helen Haiman Joseph. 
r cents each. 


symbolic drama for marioneites, 
om two other plays in one act. 


Essays and General Literature 
A PIE oy TOBACCO IN IMITATION OF 
Six UTHORS. By Isaac 
AMcaited by H. F. B. 
12mo. New York: D. Ap- 





Ha A 9g eames. 
a. ae 
leton & Co. 
In imitation of Colley Cibber, Am- 
brose Philips, James omson, Ed- 


ward coe Alexander Pope and 
Jonathan Swift. 


THE OUTLINE OF LITERATURE. Edited 
by John Drinkwater. 8vo. New York: G. 
ve ewe s ree volumes. Vol- 
ume 


Second volume of an outline history 
of Hterature. 


LEMONS AND POPPIES. Gertruse 
Gertrude 8vo. New York: jomas Delt 
zer. 

Pen and ink drawings of familiar 


‘ pes of people, with satiric descrip- 
on. 


FORGOTTEN FIRES. By Faith Jayne 
Ilinckley. 12mo. ‘Lewiston, Mc.: Lewis- 
ton Journal Company. 

Experiences and impressions of an 

Aarne girl in France during the 


war. 

BY INTERVENTION OF egg nn 
By Stephen McKenna. 12mo. Boston 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 

A eiection of essays, stories and 
conceits. 

SOME AUTHORS. By Walter Raleigh. 
Svo. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $5. 


A collection of literary essays cov- 

ering the years 1896 to 1916. 

BURIED CAESARS. By Vincent Starrett. 
12mo. Chicago: Covici-McGee Company 
Wssays in literary appreciation. 

AUNT POLLY'S STORY OF MANKIND. 
By Donald Ogden Stewart. i2mo. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2. 
A satirical history of the develop- 

ment of the human race. 

sy OF THE saad IN HISTORY. 

Osbo Tay 


m lor. 12mo. New 
York: “The Macmillan C Company. 


Free action of the human mind 
a history. 


HE “OLD NORTH" SIGNAL LIGHTS. 
™ Caroline Ticknor. 6mo. Boston: 
Houghton Mifffin Company. 35 cents. 


Or “Christmas Comes to Boston," 


Fiction 
LA MAISON. Par Henry Bordeaux... 12mo. 
New York: D. C. Heath & Co. $1.12. 


A new volume in Heath’s Modern 
Language Series, with an introduction, 
notes and vocabular: 


ANTIC HAY. as — 12mo. 
New York: H. Doran Com- 
pany. . 

A novel of gpa portraits. 
MY FAIR LAD By Louis Hemon. 12mo. 


New York: The Macmilian Company. $2. 
Posthumous short stories ‘by the au- 
thor of ‘“‘Maria Chapdelaine.”’ 
THE CALL OF THE ROAD. By Edouard 
Estaunie. 12mo. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. 


A translation of bag , French novel 
“L’Appel de la Route 


THE, ALABASTER STER BOX. By James Lane 
Allén. 12mo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


ae. the tauthor of “‘A Kentucky Car- 


THE Fmd ae 4 a THe ag py bos 
K. Adams 2mo. 
Mead & co” $2. 
Sixteen short stories. . 


THE Sram 4, OF SIRIS. By Martel Hine. 

en w York: Dodd, Mead & Co. §2. 

ounthes plement. i, os author's novel 
entith 


THE FLYING amide By 5 be 
=. 12mo. New York: Nicholas 
Brown. 

Adventure in the skies. 


THE HAPPY ISLES. By Basil Kir 
12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tom Whitelaw as a boy and man. 
( Continued on Following Page ) 














By SIR HARRY H. JOHNSTON: 
Author of The Gey-Dombeys 


THE STORY 
MY LIFE 


The soul of an Empire builder. 
The astonishing and significant 
revelation of a many-sided 
ity. 


Ttustrated Price $5.00 





By ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 


SheNEW DECALOGUE 
OF SCIENCE 


A book that deals brilliantly with 
the central issue of our generation 
—the social use and moral control 
of the new knowlege thathasbeen 
thrown up in the fields of the liv- 
ing sciences. A Magna Charta for 
the new social Forage amg 
—Glenn Editor of 
The Guaty Magazine 


Price $2.50 











Edited by 
ARTHUR SULLIVANT 
HOFFMAN 
Editor of Adventure 


FICTION WRITERS 
on FICTION WRITING 


“As actual data it is worth more 
than most books about writing 
lumped together”-Grant Overton 
in N. Y. Herald. Over a hundred 
leading writers explain the secret 
of thew success. Price $2.50 





( By HERBERT QUICK 
Author of Vandemark’s Folly 


Hawkeye 


‘The beauty and the good cheer 
we the courage of pioneer exper- 

ence have been gathered by Her- 
bert Qhick in a novel that lifts 
American literature and Ameti- 











can life a little higher. 
—New York Times 
By ARTHUR STRINGER 


of The Door of Dread 


THE 
DIAMOND 
THIEVES 


A romance of the aris- 
blige ge underworld and 
of a girl who was more than a 
match for them. 








By MAUDE 
RADFORD WARREN 


| She ar i 
Youth | 


The story of a girl of amazing and 
alluring vitahty A vivid; emo- 
jtional drama of the social life of 
jtoday 


| 


| 





P= 


“kb that Boy or irl 


of yours growing supe 


ye they have reached the age of 
eight or ten, it’s time to start 
them on St. Nicholas. Give them 
the friendly, entertaining com- 
sama of St. Nicholas. 

oys and girls have loved St. 
Nicholas for fifty years. It is 
youth’s own magazine, filled from 
cover to cover with the things 
that thrill youthful. hearts: 


Give St. Nicholas for Christmas! 


It is the happiest gift you can 
give, a gift you yourself will ap- 
preciate when you see the joy it 
brings your boy or girl, and the 
help they get from its inspiring 
pages. j 

Now is the time to subscribe. 
$4 pays for twelve splendid num- 
bers. Hand your subscription to 
your magazine agent or send it 
directly to us. A handsome gift 
card and the first number will 
arrive in time for Christmas Eve. 





ot NICHOLAS. 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Dept. A E 27 
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study and insight. 


3!3 Fourth Avenue 





THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 


By Annie Russell Marble 


Not heroines—not martyrs, just women. Vivid 
portrayals of Hebrew women, as seen by modern 


Mrs. Marble brings the women of the Bible to 
you in stories of compelling interest. 
feel that you have lived with them. 


A beautiful book of 300 pages, with illustrations 
Price, $2.00 postpaid 


THE CENTURY CO. 


You will 


New York City 
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“This new story will add materially to the growing fame 
of Rupert Holland as a writer of mystery yarns.” 


Crooked Lanes 


BY 
Rupert Sargent Holland 


Author of hig fv oer Room,” “The House 


John Caradine, a famous explorer. 
shot dead in his Bane aay. While the authori- 
ties are busy there appears a most 
detective who reveals a most remarkable 
criminal conspiracy. Jacket in color. 00. 


ae © ee 


Third printing within a week after publication 


sean t etc. 


te. found 

















Bobbs Merrill Books 





























THIS AGE 


ee ee 


of 
at Ge 
Irony” and “The 
$1.75 


See Naples ia Die? 
SeeParis and Laugh! 


AIR EANSATIAL FNOTS B) 














“It has real individuality— 


entertaining.”— 
New York Herald. 
At All Bookstores, $2.00 


REN 





PULARN N ONS 








7 +: geg 4 Books | 
Highest prices Paid for 
Complete Libra Calls made 
carenere. Spec 7 Wanted: Book 
of ——— a J : Encyclopaedia, | 
x erna’ Encyclopaedia, 
Sets of Twain, Kipling, Burton's Ara- 
bian Nights other Standard Sets } 
AVIS’ BOOKSTORE, 1 
Vesey. | 








Book of New York 


The Penn Publishing Company, Phila. 


By Robert Shackleton 
At All Bookstores, $3.50 
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Latest Books 


« Continued from Preceding Page ) 


WORD OF THE SARTH. by soe 


terion. i2mo. New 
Mead & Co. $2. 
AS novel of the “downlands” of Eng- 


THE DIAMOND THIEVES. By Arthur 
Stri 12mo. New York: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, $2. 


An aristocratic criminal. 
GOLDEN ATOM. By 
THE GIRL IN THE en Kew katt: 
Harper & Brothers. $2. ‘ 
An adventure into the future. 


HAEL’S EVIL DEEDS. By E. Phil- 
“ips heim. 12mo. Little” Brown & 


A "Scotiana Yard story. 
TERMS OF CONQUEST. By How- 

a Vincent rien. . Boston: Lit- 

tlt, Brown & Co. te. 

Youthful revolt against parental 
guidance. 

TTLE DAVID. Robert Stuart Chris- 
a 12mo. New ‘yok: Thomas Seltzer $2. 

An idyllic romance. 


Travel and Description 
CHINA. By 


PICTURESQL E Ernest 
Boerschmann. Folio. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. 


ae Teer eee twelve provinces ; 





PERSIAN WOMEN AND THEIR WAYS. 
By ©. Golltver | Rice $vo. Philadelphia: 


Bh ag arb 
- of the 














“More than makes ~~ the ex- 


JAY WILLIAM HUDSON’S 
story of a soul in revolt against 
America today. 


$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 














Jeseph C. Lincoin’s 
Happy romance of small town 
life, and of the man who came 
back to “face the music.” 
By the author of “Fair ee = 
$2.00. This is an Appleton Boo 

















The entertaining story of famous 
cures from the Middle Ages to 
_ Coue is presented in 


CURES 


By James J. Waish, M. D. 
Famous Physician-Psychojogist 
$200. This is an Appleton Book 




















[ Brand Whitlock’s 
novel of a Puritan father and a 
pagan son in a small Ohio town 


“is one of the big novels of the 
year.”—St. Louis Chobe Democrat. 


J.HARDIN & SON 


$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 





Your name and 











Your Own == 


Personal ito 
Embossed Sisionme 


My “Cameo” Process has all the rich and distincti zc 


=e 


folded, 6 
sheets—single or we 54x54, extra heavy water- 
envelopes. ‘address 


round edge, long pointed 
at top centre of sheets and 
desired. 


ee ee ee ee eee TT 





FIDELIS. By Jane Atbett. I2mo. 
delphia: J. by Thephteett Conspany. OL 18. 
A story of school life and haunted 


womKEY- LAND, DOLL-LAND, HEN- 
LAND. DWARF-LAND. By Ajo. 12mo. 
ew York: Alfred Knopf. 
taustreta fairy stestaien, 


PICTURE 


WORLDS. Richard 
i mae area Boston: Little, Brown a 


LORD J. Fina, 
a Un New York: denies Benziger Broth- 


ane eres of ta eee 


Tite ROSH PELEMAN FAIRY BOOK. oe 
Company. 














Camille Flammarion’s 
interpretation of what the skies 
and stars ‘can teach mankind. 


DREAMS OF AN 
ASTRONOMER 


New American Edition Now Ready. 
$2.50. This is an Appleton Book 





























George Gibbs’ 


romance of Mary Ryan and her 
tise to social and business success. 


FIRES OF _ 
AMBITION 
3rd Large Printing 
$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 

















shows the way to permanent and 
satisfactory world peace in 





$1.50. This is an Appleton Book 


CHRIST 
OR MARS? 
A ringing challenge to ‘og re- 
aithor of “The Nem War? 

















By Thirty And One Authors 
Stories of all kinds, for every 
mood, each one by a Paneer: “4 liv- 

iter from AT Zencwitt and 


Of the foremost British writers 
each contributes his best story to 


$2.50. This is an eed Book 
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aes to be a woman. 


TRUTH 0’ 
WOMEN 


contains poems filled with a 
frankness rarely found in life. 
$1.50. This is an Appleton Book 














| Harold Bell Wright's 
romance of @ great love that 
triumphed peril and 


The country’s best seller. 
$200. This is an Appelton Book 























‘‘Here’s that treasure of a 
dictionary 





An Ideal Holiday Gift 
The Thin-Paper Edition ts light, so handy, 
& ip a cel eee ee Te is just the thing 
_ writing desk, a gentieman’s table, or a tourist’s satchel. 

Art Canvas, $5.00. ; Fabrikoid, $6.00. Leather, $7.50 

Guaranteed or money returned. Order from your Bookseller 
+: in © te 
The New York Times. 

G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 





Established in 1831. Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. : 


























There is insight of a rare quality in the work of ai 
LEONARD MERRICK 


Each, $1.90. Obtainable from any bookstore or direct f 


| E. P. DUTTON & CO., 661 Fifth Avenue, NE 




















Publishers, Free Specimen Pages if you name | 
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i — a ty ee By Mar- 
— ne ao jon New 
‘ork: Harper Brothers. $1.75. 
es Two giris on the coast of Maine for 
. & Summer vacation. 
ANIMAL STORIES FOR ESKIMO LAND. 
Coudert Riggs. i2mo. New 
York: Frederick = Stokes argh 
Adapted from the original 
: haga collected by Dr. Daniel S New 








ll > gga “hg! KIDDIES. By James 
Swinnerton vo. N ork: Doubl 


¥ leday, 
Page & Co. oe 


~~ Colored cart: . cartoons of fat little Indians 
with the deserts and cliffs for their 
playground. 


INDERFUL HISTORY OF PETER 
elbert von Chamisso. 
illustrated by Theodore 


Bolton 12mo. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch. $2. 
A legend 


ed in 1814 in 
tions from sil- 


th 
Germany, wi illustra 





; New Editions 
: masy CONJURING WITHOUT | APP. - 
TUS. By Will Baffel. New 
Fork: E. P. Dutton & Co. $125. 
With ~ = =m and explanations of 
saciowe tet 


IN THE Days OF ey YOUTH. By James 
zmo. ‘New York: Bobbs, Mer- 
ri $2.50. 


A chronicle “of pioneer times in the 


mously in 1914 as “from 
PSases papers of Ro! Robert Dudley.”’ 


GORDON AT KHARTOUM. Wiltrea 
+ tg Biunt. 8vo. New York: Al Alfred 


The sto f the years from 1882 to 
1886 and.” Gordon’ fe fatal mission to 


yg MAURICE BUCKE. By James 
Coyne. 12mo. Toronto: -Henry 8. 
rs. 


Sketch of a astentiot, and adminis- 

trator and biographer of Whitman. A 

revised edition 

GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD POWER. By 
James kg gh le ss New York: 
EB. P. Dutton & Co. 


t Ty aphical 
nl as controlled by geoet 


“~ COLLECTED POEMS. By, Wilfrid Wilson 
Gibson. 12mo. pew York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 


All the poems of Wilfrid Wilson 
Gibson. ’ 


. THE LARNED HISTORY. By J. 
a gd 0. Springfield, Mass.: C. a 
Nichols ‘Tw 


Company. elve 
vi Vv. (Froe to Inva), 
Volume VI. Uinve to Lyki). 
An seewdiepedtio © histo’ 
uotatio 


made from 
@ ms from authorities on the 
various subjects. 


APPLI PSYCHOLOGY . 
tel ~- Pottenbersic.- 3 


New York: D. ye F 
Indiwdual poste vrneg om a camaiaes 
for producing success in life. 


Business 
QGREDITS. 2mo. se York: American 
Institute of ‘Rankin 
. The theoretical ae of credit, the 
~ bank credit department and the sources 
of information and Analysis of state- 
ments. 





Science 


THE ENJOYMENT AND USE oF COLOR 
forwege st Sargent. i2mo. New York: 
Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 
: ractical method of approach to 
the A praet and appreciation color. 
LOG RDS. J. Arthur 
a — New York? The Mac- 
millan Company. 55. 
The chief characteristics of birds, the 
~ ey birds, their food and other 
ou 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. By E4- 
mund B. Wilson. i2mo. New 


Haven: 
Yale Wniversity 1 Press. $1.50. 
A lecture eatevered before the Amer- 
‘ean Association for the Advancement 
of Science, 1922. 


Sociology 
“ah TEACHER AND SCHOOL. 4 
or E. Moore. — New York: 
ao cone ‘Compan 





school epintswaenns teachers 

Fog parents. 

THE INEXCUSABLE LIE. 
Peat. 12mo. Newark, N 
Hopkins. $1.50. 

An arraignment of war, by “Private 

Peat.” 


| ee R. 
Barse & 


POPULATION PROBLEMS. Edward 
Byron Reuter. 1i2mo. Phil phia: J. 
rs Lippincott Company. 


statement in simple form of a few 

of Aue related problems of population. 

EDURE FOR A 

BUDGETARY PROC By Jom W. 

Twente. Pamphlet. Montpetter, Vt.: Cap- 
ital City Press. 


A study of local school finances. 
LCOHOL AND PROHIBITION. By Vic- 
7 G. Vee 12mo. Philadelphia: J. B 
- Lippincott pany. $2. 
*-*Pheir relation’to civilization and the 
‘art of Mving. 
CONSER RADICALISM AND 
QT EITIPSC a ETHOD. B. Wolfe. 
. New York: The Meomitian Com- 
- pany. $3.50. 
* An essay on social of attitudes. 
: Saauinmnens 
WITH THE MOVIB MAKERS. By John 
Svo. Boston 


throp, Lee & 
ard Company. 

The whole art of the motion pictures. 

Se, md 
~ Hgeron: Small, Maynard & Co. $2.50. 

“oo Also who's a SK in the movies and 

_ the yearbook of American screen. 

. THE ian op’ encams AND GAMES. 
Edited by Walter Camp. 12mo. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell $2. 

With coaching hints and explicit 
directions for play. _ based on official 
rules. 


<~ 
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RUDYARD | 
KIPLING’S 
Land and 
Sea Tales 
for Boys 
and Girls 


Another adventure of Stalky, 
poems with the power and ap- 
peal of “If” and many other fine 
tales and verses combine to make 
this volume a rare treat for the 
Kipling lover. ($1.75) 
Other New W orks & Edstions 
THE IRISH GUARDS 
in the GREAT WAR 

Two volumes, illustrated by 
beautifully reproduced maps. 


($10.00) 

RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
VERSE, INCLUSIVE 
EDITION 
New Edition on im- 
aetoon Oxford India 
F paper Cloth, $6.50; 

ather, $8.50. 
KIPLING 
CALENDAR 
A quotation from prose 


or verse for each day of 


the year. ($1.50) K 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 



































At this the Holiday 
Season we suggest as 
Gifts a choice from 
our comprehensive 
Collection of 


ie Volumes 
itions 

Books with Colored Plates 
Sporting Books 


amare oases 





Sets, Endzs,, 
Prints, . Novaltien, 5 or 
Goods, Fo Fountain Pena. 


Booksellers to the World 
Fifth Avenue New York 








KATE DOUGLAS 
WIGGIN’S ifGry 


STORY 
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ob sROaas) BE 


Now Ready 
The Second Volume of 
The Outline of 


Literature 
Edit d by John Drinkwater 


The first volume sufficed to 
whet the literary appetices of thousands 
who found, in this work, the only sat- 
isfactory introduction to the literature 
of the world.- Here are thé essential 
facts in the lives and the outstanding 
points in the works of every great 
writer since the beginning of time. It 
is a plain story simply told—a boon to 
those eager to know books and aut:.ors 
—a guide to those seeking a chronologi 
cal perspective of all literature. The 
style throughout is charming and 
entertaining. To be completed in 
three volumes, two of which are now 
on sale at $4.50 per volume. 
illustrated. 


s 8 * 
The Fundamentais of Education 


The Outline of Science 
Edited by J. Arthur Thomson 
4 volumes, 8U0 illustrations. 
$4.50 per volume. 
The Outline of Art 
Edited by Sir William. Orten 
2 volumes. 300 iHustrations. 
$4.50 per volime. 

‘ Wonders of the Past 
Edited by J. A. Hammerton: 
4 volumes, Vol. I now ready, with 
400 illustrations. $5.00 per vol- 


ume. 
* * * 











Opening Philip ger 


dalla’s new 
random, we read on 
Page 65, “Caricature is 


one of the lost arts. So 
is the staining of glass. 
That is why there is so 
much of both about.” 
Whereupon P. G. pro- 
ceeds to hold up Max 
Beerbohm for all to see and admire or 
scoff as the fancy and P. G.’s pen move 
one. Thirty scintillating essays on 
men and countries and things comprise 


MASTERS AND MEN 
It isn’t the subjects themselves 
that raise you out of your chair. It’s 
the way Guedalla handles them. He 
could write about duck soup and make 
you miss rant seat. 





tremendously entertaining 
story. On the contrary. $2.00 


“Anybody, busin ‘ss man or economist, 
who reads “body's Money,’ by 
Ernest McCullough, will understand 
better what money ts for: what its 
defects are as a business tool; what it can 
and cannot do. That is what makes the 





Published in the EVERGREEN 
SERIES of fine books at small 
prices. Ideal for gifts. At all 


bookstores, fifty cents each. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 














A Startling and 
Extraordinary 


Book 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH 


ILLUMINED 


An ultra-modern view offering an 
unique explanation of the most 
baffling and at the same time essen- 
tial truth in the whole Christian 
doctrine. : 


The solution here given is at once 
consistent and reverent. A masterly 
working out of the most puzzling 
event in the entire Christian history. 
8vo, 

label, uncut, $1.25 


THE WILLIAM HARVEY MINER CO., 


Incorporated 
Publishers St. Vows 


Imperial purple boards, paper) 


vook worth while, iy.” 
ton Cooke, 

President, Columbia National Bank of 
Kansas ty $1.75 

Maude Royden’s 

new book 
Beauty In 
Religion 


advances the 
thought that 


Brine comree, 





Charles R. Flint 


found more romance in business than 
many writers can crowd into a string 
of imaginative novels. Mr. Flint was 
the creative and directing genius of 
some of the. miost colossal business 
deals in history. is operations.were 
international in scope and embraced 
tithe from sealing wax to battle- 

hi re is much that is startling 

thrilling i in Mr. Flint’s volume, 


MEMORIES OF 
AN ACTIVE LIFE 





$5.00 

* * # 
If you have ever thought of 
" regardiess of 
where your t! its led, don’t 
miss LEW ”S WIVES by 


Wallace Irwin. $2.00 G. P. 


a a ny 















Lavishly | KE2ZN 


1923 
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By John G. Brandon 


Even the hard-boiled professional 
beok buyers write te us abeut it! 
One says that he stayed up all night 
reading THE BIG HEART, and an- 
other that he couldn’t simply take it 
or leave it alone. 
Here is a book that has universally 
been praised 
from every walk of life. 

HAVE YOU READ THE BIG HEART? 

At*All Books*orez, $2.00 


au2RENTANO’S 


O TSEBIRTEININTTASMO.S BaIRIEINETIAT AMIS 


A TEN-STRIKE ! 


At Last 
A novel for EVERYONE to read 





He had to take it! 


by men and women 






NEW YORK 






EINECIIA INO ISI STAIEINETIIA INES 











“It’s Amazing” 


—W: Orton Tewsun. 





ISLES OF ILLUSION 


Anonymous 


Edited by BOHUN LYNCH 





“Will lie snugly 
on the bookshelf 
beside Stevenson's 
‘IN THE SOUTH 
SEAS’---A perfect 
companionship.” 











Net $3.00 


We are vehemently approving. 

The style of the letters is art of the 
highest order. —John A. 
Weaver, Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


The book contains a great portrait. 
—Alice Beal Parsons, The Nation. 


The most interesting of all the recent 
South Sea books—the most interest- 
img because the most real.—Raymond 
Holden, The Literary Review. 


Here, at last, is a book that tells the 
whole truth about the South Seas. 
—New York Times. 





Small, Maynard & Compan 




















WOMRATH’S HOLIDAY BOOK BARGAINS 





gift purposes, 
direct from the binde 
publishers. 





PEOPLE, by Donald 


unless you are 
eho tty> os 








uneronrenees 6 or WIT Atv HUMOR, 
edited * rrcecaaaie L. Masson, ¢ 


snort nverony. oi OF THE SscoTTis 


MacMi'lan, herp) 
TAHITI DAYS, p4 Hear MacQuarrie 


a 
WORKS OF cur. DE MAUPASSANT, 10 


$e colored. plates, (810.00) eee i 


A few items selected from our Holiday Bar; Catal vi 
just an inkling of the wonderful values sy wh por A i for 
offered in this catalog. 


These are brand-new books 


ries of some of America’s most famous 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS, 8 


rs eon a sceeai wide” Weebiaba ‘csan $2.75 ene. Soesial Bini eee susinceinsiepies $10.75 
5 sutograph POL by General Sir Ian 
edition de luxe. 11 volumes, ee ont $14.75 vols., ($10.00)......... 
CHECKHOV, vege nee WORKS, 10 : ‘si6.00 


$3.75 
gt MERCIER’S OWN STORY. 
LE 





volumes, cloth bound. 00) Ld MIETZSCHE - ) waawen CORRESPON- 
CURWOOD, JAMES OLIVER, WORKS, 5 DENCE. ($4.00) 
; initia ees 475 GEORGE "SAND - cusTAvE soa 
1sseN, ea ea is Ale Reggae ‘s 
($21.00)..........- PIC, THE WEAPON foeeen ey “Geo 
POE, EDGA COM OC Rawat eats 
leasher ($30. 7% MODERN BOOK oF FRENCH 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. HISTORICAL, _ailited by ooh At et 
RARE AND UNIQUE, by H. George 


THE Comine 0 GABRIEL 
Moore ($4.00: — 


Prices listed above include postage in the U. cemiiiaaaien Meaney back 


Catalog of Book Barguins. Also List. of “Used 


Geed as New” Books. 


ARTHUR R. WOMRATH, INC., 
Mail Order ee ntomanecs 45th St., New York 
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Queries and Answers 


Communications for these columnes 
should be addressed to the Editor 
of Queries and Answers, New YorkK 
Times. They should be written on 
one side of the paper only, and 
muat contain the name and 
of the writer as an evidence of good 
faith. 


QUERIES 
“A Rendezvous With Life” 


U. J.—Will you kindly tell me 

where I may find the colored 

poet Countee Cullen's poem “I 

@Have «a Rendezvous with 

Life,” written in parody on 

the order of the —. “I Have a 
Rendezvous with Death’’ 


A Lummox and a Gawk 
J. P.—Can any reader give me the 
pats ay author and, if ible, the 
ete 
manner, describes 
ofa — town poe 7 — 
were lummoxes and gawks - 
ceeded to fame, and how the speaker 
who knew agi? well he was a lummox 
and a gawk, stayed where he was at 
the a of the hill? 


He’s Not to Blame 
G. C.—Does any reader know the 
hich describes how 
— in = 


the teach a = 
for the inaptitude of P caeaet think 
the poem ends: 

Poor child! he’s not to blame. 

His "tather’s people were all the same. 


rE Blind, Blind Seeker 
R. W.—Can some of your readers 
aun the following lines for me: 
°o A ner blind seeker to the primal cell, 
this spirit with dissection 


Dost on not hear in every passing 


In pain, in darkness, 
doubt and strife, 
The voice that brea thes through 
heaven and earth and hell, 
Sun, moon and furthest star, I am 
the Life? 


in sin and 


He Died For Me 

8. A. — you inform me where 
{ can find entitled ‘“‘He Died 
for Me,’ the rst lines of which are: 
It was down in Nashville, Tennessee, 
Where laid the silent dead, 
i chanced to walk orie afternoon 
With tow and reverent tread. 


A Pterodactyl Sat 
F.—Can you tell me where I can 
tind the humorous poem which begins 
Upon a fierce voleano’s slope 
A pterodactyl sat. 


Fir, Oak and Goats 


H. L. H.—Will you supply me with 
the missing line of the following 


rhyme? 
In fir tar is 
In oak none is 
Goats eat ivy. 


Francois Villon 
Oo. R.—Can some one inform me 
where I can ng oth English poems or 
poetry carrying references to or writ- 
ten upon the subject of Francois = 
lon, the fifteenth h century French poe 


“ Mary Kelly’s 's Wake” 

Cc. 8. S.—Can you tell me the name 
of the author and where I can obtain 
a short story called ‘‘Mary Kelly's 
Wake,” which appeared in some maga- 
zine in 18937 


Afar on on the Ocean 
E. L.—Will some one furnish me with 
the author and the rest of the poem 
in which these Ifnes occur? 
Afar on the ocean a wave was born, 
A_ breath of the wind and the sea, 
in the heaven a star shown 


A apark of eternity. 


An Old Southern Song 
F. W. C.—Could some one give me 
the words of the old Southern song 
which commences : 


When dawn awakes the Eastern skies, 
And wooing zephyrs kiss the sea, 

I sigh in vain for those dark eyes 
Which ne'er have lost their love for 


me. 
They, oh, they have stolen away. 


Mine Enemy 


J. P.—Will you please inform me 
who is the author and where a copy 
of the tg 9 or recitation ““Mine En- 
emy” can be foun soon 


How to ‘Grow Healthy 
A. J.—I would like to secure the en- 
tire poem. and learn the authorship of 
the following lines: 
Aul poe agp te nar discussed here, mat- 
Ce) 


ters 
of ae, and a religion, town meetings 
an 


schools 
How to grow wealthy and how to grow 
grea 
Who had built wisely and wh 
Ban og ly a who had 


ANSWERS 


The Little Duck Baby 
ARVEY 8S. FISHER, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—"“G. W. B.'s” 

query im your issue of Nov. 11 
regarding the poem “The 

; Duck Baby” refers to the 
poem “After the Lights Went Out,”’ 
by Leo 8. Robinson, written at the 
close of the exposition held in San 
Francisco rather than the Chicago 





World's Fai 


r. The poem is too 
to print in 
three etanzas 


5 long 
full. 


We give the first 


I walked out in the grounds when the 
ights were out, 
After the midnight hour, 
Where a sacred stillness fills the air, 
Since “they sounded taps from the 
tower. 
As I os aa the dome of the Palace 


spr sigh, 
And I caught the gleam of a glistening 


tear 
In the little Duck Baby’s eye. 


I bent down low.and asked her to tell 
What she was crying about, 
And she told me it broke her little 
bronze heart 
‘To have the sree put out. 
correspondent writes that the ' 
ra statuette of the Duck Baby wus { 
one of the fountain pieces by the lake { 
outside the Palace of | of Arts. | 


A Wan, n, Pale Face 


L. B., Wellesley, Mass.—The lines 
adked - by * ‘L. D. M.” sem. your issue 


2 shih follows the 
Poetaster."" They are es 


I, that spend half my nifhts and all 
Here tn a call to get a dark, pale 
To come forth worth the ivy or the 
And this age can hope no other 
Leave me! There's something come 


into my thoug z 
That must and shall be sung high and 


aloo 
sor from the wolf's black jaw and 
the dull ass’s ‘a hoof. 


Friends to D to Die For 
Mrs. C. S. WILLIAMS, Bloomfield, 
Conn.—The lines 
It was not foes to conquer, 
Nor sweethearts. to be kind, &c., 
asked for by “E. S. G."’ in your issue 
of Oct. 28, are a part of the thirty -sec- 


ond verse in ‘“‘Last Poems,” by A. E. 


Housman. 


Othea 
pion os DUNBAR, Housatonic, Mass. 


ed for by ‘‘M. T."" con- 
taining th the line 
So far I live to the northward, no man 
lives north of me, 
is 


ya ge “The Discoverer of 
the area Cape. 


Six Feet of of Earth 

HELEN FULLER. N. Y.—The line 

Six feet of earth makes us all one 
size, 

for which “R. W..D.” asks in your 
issue of Nov. 4, jmay be found in an 
old song called “Six Feet of Earth,” 
published in William ee s Song 
Book (No. 8), price 15 cents. 


The Heavens Were Falling 
Bp ng « D. EVERETT, Boston— 
ba oy 2 by A. E. Housman sought 
. ** in your issue of Nov. 11 
” (Henry Holt). 


zas Pace 
in the day when heaven was 
falling, 
The hour 


Followed their mercenary calling 
nd took their wages, sa are dead. 
Tne shoulders held the s' d 


The two stan- 


when earth’s foundations 








chey biographies and the 
Mirror books. 12 mo., 
illustrated with portraits. $3.00 








Boni & Liveright, N.Y. 











Zoé Akins 


‘3 greet American slays 
DECLASSEE: DADDY'S GONE 
A-HUNTING: GREATNESS 82.00 


Moinar 


Faxon Fiajee ath at agape 


cea et te 
D Seranetn’. 
t ._¥ 

















The Christopher Publishing House, Boston, Announces 
A NEW PSYCHIC BOOK 
THE LEADING of a MINISTER 


BY AMELIA FARGO STALEY 





They stood, and earth’ - \haleaicen 
stay at 


What God abandoned these defended, 
And saved the sum of things for pay. 


The Moon Afloat 


ANNIE VERPLANCK, South Man- 
chester, Conn.—The poem asked for by 
“J. K. 8." in your issue of Nov. 11 for 
the lines, “The moon was afloat in a 
golden boat,” &c. 

Eva L. Caden, 
ristmas number of Pst. 
Magazine in 1880. 
Laura pony Ithaca, N. 
is published in ‘the new 


that the poem 
Nicholas on of Verse’ (Cen: 
y). 


hi 
Nicholas 
writes 


oa St. 
tury Com 


Weak, Wingless Wind 
UNDERHILL, Brooklyn, N. 
The, _ quoted, ‘incorrectly, by “E. 
H.,” in your issue of Nov. 11, are: 

o va, oO ee wind, that walk’st 


Weak, wind, wing-broken, wearier wind 
we 


Who are yet not Be CART 4 &c. 
from les 

* the 
of 
Pe ound 


in the third volume of ‘the collected 
= of Swinburne’s Poems (Har- 
per). 


Litfle Gray Inn 
EUGENE F. CLARK,’ Hanover, N. 
H.—The poem beginning _ the line, 
“Oh, little gray inn I 
= its,” Paling which ge ten fs 
juires in your issue of Ni was 


pa by Martha Haskell Clark, who’} 
died It a The Lae 


1 
dies’ Home Somrent 


= 


QUARIAN 


patient: Golester = 


ESTHER. "SINGLET 
$3.00 Per Year. 

ANTIQUARIAN PU 

. Eighth 





A 


30e Per ©. 
6 co 
York. 


nt pieces 0 Retake 


The corietinhar Pobianng Hew Bots, 20, Mes 














Ave., New 
f 


leisure | the genius 
~ | let us say, of Sheila Kaye-Smith, poles 


“Originators of the Phone Method.” 











In thie espace Mr. 
HussscK names an 
important book every 
pees. See it at any 
book store. 

















subscription 
Landon News, Grapble. Wpbere, ket Pen 


Diab <hteieiees once. 





Charles Dickens. 


States as one of our 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON, in the 

New York Herald says of her: 
“There can be no more doubt of 

of Anzia Yezierska than, 


apart as they are... . . She is the most 
remarkable case of sheer genius fight- 
ing its way through an impenetrable 
thicket and imposing itself upon an 
unsympathetic world that I have any 
knowledge of.” 


E. W. O. writes in The New York 
World of “Children of Loneliness”: 

“In a surprisingly short time Miss 
Yezierska has risen . . . toa place 
among the —_ ae short story 
ariters of the hour in , we York. 
Through her and because she writes 
so feelingly of the things and the peo- 
ple she knows, the voice of the tene- 
ments has found one of its most able 
interpreters. . All her little stories 
are keenly pointed.” 


THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK 
REVIEW says of the “Children of 
Loneligess”: 

“The book has a value because of . 
the vivid picture it gives of life on the 


354-360 Fourth Avenue 














Epic 
of the : 
New America 


[8 a series of vivid sketches, thrilling 
stories of immigrant life in this country, 


© Underwood @ Underwood Studios, N. Y. 


Anzia Yezierske 


depicts a phase in the lives of newcomers to. 
| our shores who are instrumental in shaping 
the United States of the future. - 


Children of Loneline 


her latest book, is one of the season’s teading 
works of fiction that, in its blending of 
humor and pathos, is reminiscent of the ai 
that gave immortality to the works 


The rise of Miss Yezierska to her present enviable pf 
tion among the leading novelists of the day fu 


A VERITABLE WONDER TALE © 


-| Twenty years ago Miss Yezierska arrived in New Ye 
an immigrant from Poland, uneducated, ignorant of ' 
‘}English language, forced to earn her living as a 
washer in a New York hotel. 
energy, backed by a rare genius for creative writing, 
overcame the obstacles confronting her until she is ni 
recognized by literary critics of England and the Un 


eb 


Through her indomitak 


FOREMOST WRITERS OF FICTION 


east side, among the im 

their hopes and fears and way igs look- 

ing att er eapocially at the hi 
charities.”’ 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, says 
of the “Children cf Loneliness”: 

“While all these tales have the 
touch of creative imagination, they © 
are desperately true to life. These 
are the characters she has known ~ 
and lived with; she understands © 
their problems, their comedies and | 
tragecies. There is in her work 
core of fire. Every one should read 
the first two chapters in this volume. 
They tell an amazing story.” 


JAMES HARVEY Oa 
writes in the International Book 
view: : 
“Miss Yezierska possesses a  vieid cs 
and colorful style and a varied hon- — 
ésty rarely equaled in our Anierica 
fiction. Hitherto few of our writers 
have dared to be quite as explicit ~ 
as she is. There is, however, a con- 
sistent delicacy and appreciation of 
tangled situations which frees her | 
from the suspicion of any mere 
to startle and shock the reader.” 


$2.00, at all Bookstores | 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
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43 * @argatu Offers 
AT 





WOMRATH’S. THE FOLLOWING 
sets have all been specially bound in 





% morocco and 

-. additions to a fine library: M 
Secret French Court, 
Facsimile of Famous 

| fall leather. 11 vols... $50.00; Oscar 
Wilde, a edition, 10 vois., $75.W0; 

~ same, 5 vols., iftmo, $27.50; Boewell’s 
Johnson, & vois., et: London, } 

~ a fine old set. $60. ¥ 
edited hy White, 6 vols., $45.00; 


BOOK EXCHANGE 





Bargain Offers 


ee 


Syerialists 





HABRY F. MARKS ANNOUNCES AN 
exhibition of the Works of Arthur 
Machen, including First Editions, Original 


Autograph Manuscripts, ~ Betee se. 
ters, Wy Association 
Items, U: ished Articles, several 
not described in > A 

ete., et fe. Exhibition from 


epuae Met 
to 6 P. “M., dally. All Thanchontaoe and 
booklovers a cordial! tovinen. 
Harry ae Marks, New York's Finest Boo 
“7 Broadway x 





jumes, 

fa end tor holid: 
omra 

York City. By Rroad 


carmas woes. BARGAINS — NEW 
hooks a 





Westermarck’s History 
po A nani 3 volumes, Frazer's 
jolden Bough, unabridged ae 12 vol- 
$40. Ambrose best edition, 





Shop, 1 
“QNE D AND ONE PLACES 
to Sell Manuse Writer's 


* $2.00; 
lodern Photo- Play Writing. 
Polti’s Art of Inventing 
4; Polti's 26 Dramatic po 
#0; Technique of Fiction riting. 
‘73; Plotting the Short ao, 1: — 
to Write a Story, 


tors Want, ic. Gatalogue. 1 James 4 
| ortega Publisher, Miami Av., Franklin, 


Book, Tab; Mii 





(CORRESPONDENCE COURSES ~ BOLD | 
e, 1-3 





poesia egy BOOKSTORE, i 
line 
7 complete 
of Russian Golhene All books on 
Russia. salesmen in attendance. 
“From Nema Eagie 





BRITISH, FRENCH, SWI8s, GERMAN, 
Spanish. Danish, Dutch. ish, Nor- 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES, 
back numbers and complete volumes 
offer: 1912 to 1922, in- 











clusive, two vol to one year, bound 
in half 
year, $10.00; year, $5.00. e a 
ge) Sas aS aerate 
aT and 
Fagg oe invited. Library Ser- 
Department 15. 500 Sth Av., New 
York. Longacre 10435. 
“ NORTH NODE, AN OCCULT BOCK 
Shop, 70 East = Street. EBooks on 
Occultism, Metaphysics, Po 
trology, ‘The The Tarot, Her- 
aie. ae. Synvbolism, The Ru*i- 


Re- 
pe eng Gene ,, 
Foiklore, kind: subjects—old, ra 
and out-of-print nex and contemporary. 








oa. I prices 

slightly used; casy terms; money back 
guarantee. All schools and subjects. 
Write for Special free catalog. Courses 
bought for cash. Economy Educator 
Service, w 202 West 49th St., New York. 














THAT BOOK YOU WANT! WE HAVE 
1,000,000 7* amd new) In 
—— An —-. On approval. Also 
aes. Books. Geiioares f Commis- 
sions executed, Foyles, 
- Road, London a 





s Hist Long Island, 
t edition, volumes, $9. 


‘kington, Seaw 
author, 16 Nature 


a umes, $20. 
iw wasn, $5.50. Rawlinson’s Ancient 


Charice L Lamb, limited edition, 8 volumes, 
>. Jesse's Memoirs, 30 volumes, $37.50. 








rann, 2. 
Chekhov, 5 vo $0.75. Ibsen, 6 vol- 
umes, $10. Fiathert, 10 volumes, limited 
edition, $18.5 other in 





Catalogues matied. Schulte’s Bookstore, 
) Fourth Avenue (Tenth Street). 


WELTMAN'S BARGAINS—1} EDITION 
a full morceco, 29 vol., new, 

7 Book of Knowledge, 20" vol., 
0 Hamilton pene course, 24 vol., 








wi supplement, Mark 

. 2 Vol, fexibie, red morocco, 
new, $50.00; Shab re, I in 
& vol., flexible morocco, India paper, 


tures, 

Du w 

trish literature, 17 vol., 

Harte, 24 vol., new, $12. 
-» $7.50 Universit 
clopaedia, 12 yol. 


ney 
$15.00; La 
American Law and proced 5 
vol., new, AI gagnkt 5,000 books on display, 





GOTHAM ROOK MART. WE SHALL BE 
pleased to weleome you in our soreer and 
hetter quarters, 51 West 47th St. A new 


5 sent 
See, etn Bewk Mart. Bt West 
47th St. (Bryant 5812) 





wegian, : , JROSICRUCIAN AND HERMETIC TEACH- 
send for list. Foreign News ings by mail; monthly les- 
Depot. Times Bullding, 424 St. and 7th| sons in oceult and mental leading 
Ay. subway entrance. Open until mid-| to mastery, unfoldment, health and suc- 
night. cess; = on ription 
plan; free er x. Rosicruciana 
FRENCH XMAS CARDS, CALENDARS. in America, 420 City Hall Station, New 
books for children, gifts books, French York City. 
bindings in great varieties at r 
prices. & vo., 805 6th Ave., MéA450nNIC BOOKS, HISTORIES, CYCLO- 
45th and 4#ith pedias, Monitors, Stories, 
books y. ete. Free Reading room; lib- 
ENC eral Library Pian; Descriptive Ca‘ Catalogue 
papers und Magazines. until mid- Sande Besntr Gee % en Beek, Bee 
night. News ! York. 


Foreign 
Building (Bubway En » f 





42¢ St. and 7th Av. 
QWEDISH, a AND DANISH 
Books, vian Magazines, 
Books in English by Pan Bore om Au- 


thors. Catalogue free. Bonnier’s, 561 3d 
AY. 








ASTROLOGY, OCCULTISM, MYSTICISM, 
Sctence, Kindre@ 


Philosophy and sub- 
jects, by standard authors; free reading 


room, io Ca-:alog on 

request. and Masonic 
iy Co. Pul Publishers and Importers, 45 
Street, New York. 


[ 
: 
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jue TALMUD IN ENGLISH, ONLY 
edition, 10 yolumes, offered 


to the trade and For quota- 
tions, write J. G. an Publisher, 
10 High St., Boston 





USED CORRESPONDENCE 8 CHO na 
courses bought 


Books IN SPANISH— WE SEND EN- 
tirely free books 
all branches of human 
know Libreria “* e 


de Veloso, Apartado 1115, Havana, Cube. 


NATIONAL seer ged MAGAZINE, 


See Library Be Service, Devt te seb 
Avenue, New York. Telephone 
hE 10435. 











and sold 
* glogue 1,900 courses free. Students’ Fix. 
—- . Dept. 6, 47 West 424 St., New 


PARK BOOK SHOP, 100 EAST 50TH ST., 

announce a reconstruction sale, 5,000 
good books on sale at 2ue and ‘We; 
other books at low \° 


MES MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, COM- 
plete; 1924-23; perfect condition; very 
searce, elegan thy mas 
present; cheap. Room 413, 110 Nassau St. 











ii CRANE'S Po sg meng $1. 00; 
Pictures of War, jae J 
bc aye dle and The 2. 8 
Book rt, 51 West 4ith 





ap legge gag” A OF NEW ss 
West 234 8t. - 











ABSOLUTELY HIGHEST PRICES PAI) 
for books in any We are 


interested in entire single 
volumes. Especially wanted: ry 
8, Enc , Art, 

» Literature, His- 

















Livcort. N FRANCAISE, BRE- SEXOLOGICAL, PSYCHOANALYTIC AND 
voort, _ York—Latest French pub- similar literature; large, revised inter- 
sale. Information, lists prongporcons pry ee sent in sealed envelope 
aaa on “yequest. cents. The Book League, 
- " West ‘oa St.. New York. é 
Laer 1856. Catalogue ‘preach gana NEW BOOK OF INTEREST TO 
ablished of . = 
Italian, sh or German. Schoenhof's. ders of 7 
387 St., Boston, Mass. ast I Knew Lg wee L. Cleather, on 
RENCH ERMAN CHRISTMAS = Su city, — 
ic AND G@ 
F cards and calendars; send for list. WEST, THE INDIANS, LOCAL 
Seherahet's, 387 Washington St., Boston, history, genealogy. Catalogs on request. 
Cadmus Book Shop, 312 West 3th Street, 
New York. 
FRENCH BOOKS AND MAGAZINES— 
Special lot of 10, $2. ee INDER’S BOOKSTORE, 65 STH AV. 


Bookshop, 71 West 96th 8t. 


a. BOOKS AND MAGAZINES— 
Large ‘stock, w retalj, cata- 
log ues. James Vv. Lago, 156 West ith. 


ENCH BOOKS, OLD AND NEW, 
oot ite well-selected stock. Dorbon-Aine, 











Rare First Editions 





ber nm 
Weltman's 1 s Took re West a ee St. 
"a 





‘hone Lg bl ar y highest prices 
for -good books. 
vir BARGAINS — GARNETT AND 
Gosse’s History of English Literature, 
original etitien,” colored plates, 4 — 
half morocco, O. Henry, 12 vols. 
nial Tyndall, 6 vols., — de 
limited edi- 


Spencer, 1 
tion’ de luxe, $27.50. Alllbone’s Dictton- 
uthors, 5 


ary of A rs, If morocco, $15. 

Huxley, 9 vols., limited edition de luxe, 

or) rton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 
“. ith Britannica, -» ha 

_ edition, India paper, W. Jacobs, 14 
vols., $12. Lowell, 16 vols., Elmw 
edition ay World's Books, 

vols., half . $15, International 

Adventure Library, 12 vols., $10. Balzac 

a Gebbie's edit Poe, 10 


vols., > ) 
vols., $6.50. —e ready. Davis’ 
Bookstore, 40 y. 


~ BooKs ee HISTOIRE 








‘te I'Empereur, water colors, by La- 
; red levant, by David; wn- 
ing’s Men and Women, first edition, 
blue levant, ; from a 
Saline Farm ta’ from 
Francis Wi ; Gilbert’s Bab 
first edi calf, extra, by Riviere; 
Morris’s Earthly vol- 
ume only; Dickens’s Haunted Man, first ; 
edition, brown levant, by Pomey ; ries 
Dickens, Pen and Pencil, 
original parts; Catalogue of M. C. Bor- 
den’s Art Collecti two vol 
by Wilkie 


Dic! 

and liberal reward 
information. Harry B. Smith, 319 
107th St. eee 


1EDMANS' SPECIAL OFFER — EN- 


for 
Avent 








a - Pr one ee 





poo -~ BL. the ner ives 
pty : Sweneee Soom 2%th, mentary din — pn 
neluding a ters 
Holmes, John ae Norton, 
Ww. Howells, . &. WwW. rson, 
Lowell, D. G. Mitchell, W. C. Bryant, 
J. T, Fields, J. G. Saxe 
Ernest Dressel Nerth, 


Av., at 36th. 





GERMAN BOOKS—LARGE, WELL 8E- 
lected stock. Beyer’s 207 
Fulton St., opposite Terminal. Upstairs. 


Apply for new catalogue of svcond- 
hand books. 








QRIENTAL LANGUAGES — GRAMMARS 
and Dictionaries. Benj. F. Gravely, 
Box 209, Martinsville, Va. 


GENEALOGIES AND COATS OF ARMsS— 
What names are you interested ae 








Scientific Books 


CLAIRVOYANCE, OCCULTISM, REIN- 
a Karma, Theosophy, Mysti- 





on teach- 
ings. Are you interested? Philosophers 
Book Shop, 26 Wes: 43d St., New York. 





Loves OF CLITIPHON AND LEUCIPPE 
ble and Pleasant His- 


Us. 
122 E. 235th St., N. Y. City. 


G. E. or & co., 
° Tah New 

nal rallion, books and 
= interested in. 





F 3 Book Shop, Deerfield, 


Autographs 








at our Don"; fail to 
¥ our estimate before selling. Dauber 
Pine, Inc., 83 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. Telephone 1383. 


$1°%, OFFERED! — WE WILL GIVE 
' 





early newspapers, ship logs, naval and 
ship prints, early views, rare 
ag — old 


hist property oe ge ne 
rite, gh Fome date, etc. Goodspeed’s 








AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, DOCUMENTS. 
a Sag signatures of famous 





past four _ centuries. 

Royalty, warriors, et 
ete., all countries. Byron, Dickens, 
eray, Moore, Haw- 
x » Marat. Their 
riting. Walter R. Benjamin, 

1476 ey om. ‘York City. Esta 
1 llector,"’ 


lists. Sample free. Autographs 





A CATALOGUE OF AN UNUSUAL COL- 
lection of old modern, rare and 
the Occult 


(CHEMICAL, MEDIVAL AND TECHNI- 
cal Books Moath 





curious, books on 
Folklore, My thot > ete., sent 
quest. W. A. Gough, Bookseller, n East 
60th St., New 


COLLECTORS’ BOOK SERVICE. 
in modern first editions 
copies. C: just 





and associa’ 





; French and German. = 
ly 1 of importations 
Lemcke & Ruechner, 32 East St.. 
New York. 
READ “THE CHALLENGE,” BY AL- 
vina Siren. Protect yourself and gen- 
erations inst insanity. Price $1.00. 
Book East 125th St. 





off press sent request. Chas. Homin, 
152 4th Av., x ¥. C., near ith St. . 








3eTs OF SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS 
rehased 














: ond for our latest 
, 7 West Sit St. N. Y. 








>; Life of rne, by Ed- 
mund it 00, our price 
$1.75, iMustrated; A Survey, by, Max 
} regular $4.00, our price $1.50; 
« of Two thers, by John 
Co . vr $2.00, our price 
fc. All of the books are new. 
Cata’ Bargain Book 
rg 78 4th Av., N. Y¥. Stuyvesant 





ETcHINGs OF ANDERS ZORN, #4: 








Winkles’ Ca’ I Chu of 
‘ales, 3 volumes, % calf, : 
Oy a SS 
umes, latest edition, §45; Ca’ En- 
cyclopedia, 16 volumes, 0; to- 
paedia B ifca, volumes, ita 
paper, issue, (binding. 
Bupire State Book Co., 
wt Mast’ oth New York. ¢ 
). 
Fue COLLECTION OF EARLY CHRIS- 
tian 


seen at Room 208, 93 Nassau 





Advertising rate 12 cents a word. 

















AN os one OF CELEBRITIES 


Manso y and -_ ean of Washing- 
incoln Presidents of 
United Bt Meetes particulary wanted. Ba 
prices 
Fy pe, 
(euscenner ta P.F. Pe, Madigan, ow, 
1888). The A 


tablished 
West 47th Street, New York. 





lo eve- 
nings. Book Store, 61 tast Soth 
St. Tel Tae1. 
LJSRARIES WANTED — 
Harvard | Claseles, Knowledge: 
All the standard authors In fine sets; 
and general literary property. Estates, 





Books AND AUTOGRAPHS — CATA- 
logues free. R. 188 Pe 
Rye, London, 8. E. 22, England. 

















SEND FOR INTERESTING CATALOGUE. } Henry Fiedler, 18 Vesey : ; and International 
ues om B Gasmatte books, first editi | oem Mth PS 
plate, ‘sport. Bibliophile, 166 Brookside Printing Stamps and Curins Tel. Cortland 4004, 

» Mt. Vernon, N. Y. CURRIER & IVES 

QLD AND RARE BOOKS, MODERN | YOUR MANUSCRIPT CAN BE PRINTED Books, rae nthe ge agin igen Ln 
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ADVERTISEMENT. J ADVERTISEMENT. 


“Do You Know What It 
1Means To Be a Slave?” 


—she cried passionately 

Do you know what it means—the seizure, the desert journey, the whips 
of the drivers, the house of the dealer, the shame? 

“Take me away from HIM! -Lock me up so that I cannot escape, beat 
me if you like, and I will tell you all that I know, but while HE is my master 
I will never betray HIM”’— 

uisitely beautiful, she crouched there, trapped and in fetters, black 
eyed mn 8 silken clad—an exotic vision from the Orient—and pleaded with the 
clever detective to tear her away from the monster she called “Master.” 

Who was this super-being before whom the strongest men trembled—to 


whom was known every secret of science—who embodied the cunning of all the 
ages—whose power was absolute and far reaching? 
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HOW THEY HATE 


(Copyright, 1923. by The New York Times Company.) 


NEW 


YORK! 


A Nation-Wide Dislike That Has Swayed Presidencies and Tipped the Scales for War or Peace 





By CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 


N different parts of the country there 
has been considerable ghost-dancing 
and pen-waving over the amazing dis- 
covery by a busy metropolitan column- 

ist that all America hates New York. It is 
therefore as good a time as any to remark 
that this situation, well known to everybody 
outside of New York, and to a good many 
inside, has a serious and complicated effect 
on politieal, financial and universal affairs, 
and yet is seldom taken into account as a 
veal and important factor. It has swayed 
Presidencies; and for three wrong-headed 
years it, not Wilson, ‘‘kept us out of war.” 

New York was quite unable to understand 
why for so many years it. was unable to 
get a new Post Office, a.tubing system or 
any other obvious necessity of the Postal 
Service on which all the postal experts were 
agreed. If its name had been Painted Post 
instead of New York, it would have got 
them in a minute. But whenever New 
York's Congressmen presented these obvious 
needs to the proper committee the com- 
mittee would stmply laugh and proceed to 
the more important matter of enlarging the 
Post Office of Ocmulgee. 

it was obviously for Ocmulgee’s benefit, 
as well as for that of Peoria and Kalamazoo, 
that mails should be dispatched quickly in 
New York, for New York is the clearing 
house of European and much Hastern States 
mail. Therefore, the building of a new 
Post Office in New York was a matter of 
national moment, while the enlargement of 
a Post Office in Ocmulgee was not so much 
so. But you couldn’t make the committee 
see it, and when you did they were afraia 
to grant the order for fear their constituents 
would say they had been bribed by Wall 
Street 

Jay FE. House. writing in The Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, treats this hatred of. New 


York as ‘if it were a mid-Western matter - 


und were an emanation of the old days 
when the Kansas farmer put his wallet 
under his pillow for fear Wall Street would 


“In chattering, frantic horror as New York passes lustily by, singing jazz.” 


. 


sneak in through his window in the night 
and steat the duplicate title deeds of his 
farm. Not at all. The whole mid-West 
put together in the days of the Ocala plat- 
form never hated New York as Boston and 
Philadelphia have hated it since the days 


when the British flag floated over all three ~ 


of them. “The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table” was written, if [ remember, in the 
30s of the nineteenth century, when Chi- 
cago was not in the Middle West, but 
marked the extreme limit of the Far West. 

.Holmes gathers peopie from different 
States into his story, and for all of them 
he has at worst an amused charity except for 
the New Yorker. Whenever he approaches 
that doomed figure he ceases even to be 
satirical and his teeth chatter with horror. 
In his frantic disgust he cannot concede 
the New Yorker a single virtue. It is here 
that Holmes, like Dickens in “Martin Chuz- 
zlewit,"' ceases to be funny; his hatred 
spoils his satire. Holmes’s Mr. House was 
a Bostonian and Chicago was known to the 
East as the place where the Fort Dearborn 
massacre happened. 

The hatred of New York increased during 
the decades, and the only reason why New 
York never knew it and does not know it 
yet is that New York is necessary to its 
enemies. They are obliged to keep a polite 
face while they are doing business with 
her. They have to bow her smilingly out 
of the front door and take it out in tearing 
the furniture to pieces once she is on her 
unconscious way. If she were one whit 
less necessary to them, no New Yorker 
could step foot beyond his rivers without 
being smitten by long-pent curses, made all 
the heartier by the penning. 

Of course there is a reason for all this, 
which I must briefly glance at before dis- 
cussing its disastrous effects. The reason 
is that all the other cities are cities, while 
New York is a miniature nation. Chicago 
is getting to the point where she will soon 
be able to sympathize with New York in 


»this respect, but she is still some distance 


away. New York is only a city in name. 


its many millions outnumber States of the 
Union and many a foreign nation. in these 
divisions there are many viewpoints. There 
is no local pride in New York City, but there 
is a great deal of local pride in Fordham, 
Yorkville, the Old Fourth Ward, Bushwick, 
Hempstead, Fiatbush, Jamaica, the Bowery, 
Old Greenwich Village (not the madhouse 
section), Murray Hill and Heaven knows how 
many other of the towns and cities that go 
to make up the so-called City of New York. 
They get together on election day only, 
just as the whole United States does. 

The man from Topeka has a Topeka point 
of view. He cannot understand a New 
Yorker who has no New York point of view, 
but only an upper west side point of view 
or a Washington Heights point of view. He 
tries, therefore, to imagine a typical New 
Yorker who, when finished, turns out to be 
a composite picture of all the New Yorkers 
he has ever met. As with all composite 
pictures, one salient point stands out, com- 
mon to all the component parts. That com- 
mon feature is an entire and innocent 
ignorance that there is any United States 
beyond the Hudson and the Yonkers line. 

Often this is complicated by an offensive 
and blatant manner. Often the New Yorker 
not only doesn’t know that they have elec- 
tric W#ghts in Omaha but roars out his sur- 
prise at the discovery that they have. Often 
he tells his maddened hosts how much bet- 
ter they do it in New York. But they can 
stand that better than the unforgivable sin 
—his ignorance that people in Albuquerque 
can 

Now Boston not only has -all these dis- 
agreeable characteristics, but had them a 
full hundred years before New York, and 
has them more offensively in her decadence 
than she had in the days when she was the 
‘modern Athens, or was so called. Yet peo- 
ple don’t hate Boston except in the South. 
and even there they don’t hate her as they 
once did. Even New York doesn’t hate her. 
though she draws her skirts about her in 
chattering, frantic horror as New York 
passes lustily by, singing jazz. 


Turn to The Autocrat. Things haven't 
changed. The explanation is simple: Bos- 
ton is a city, not a nation, and has a co- 
herent point of view, and she is retrograding 
fast as New York and Chicago go swag- 
gering past her, and as new swaggerers, like 
Detroit and Cleveland, come up the road. 
There is nothing to excite active hate for 
Boston. All her old characteristics are 
gone; the Irish who rule her have only a 
legatee’s hatred for New York, what might 
be called a hatred on principle, and an as- 
sumed superiority into the reality of which 
they have never looked. They have taken 
the dead Back Bay’s bequest without inquir-, 
ing how the testator came by it. 

But New York grows lustier and more 
dominant every hour, and all that the cities 
hate and fear in her increases. Their deni- 
zens visit New York and get better, ac- 
quainted with a smal) fraction of it than 
any New Yorker does, and then go home 
talking about typical New York.and the 
typical New Yorkers. This small fraction lies 
along Broadway from Wall Street to, per- 
haps, Central Park, with a motor ride from 
there to Riverside. There are many New 
Yorkers who have never been on Broadway, 
but that you can’t make the outlander be- 
lieve. He and his fellows make that little 
stretch of territory glare and dazzle. Most 
New Yorkers who go to the theatre have 
to sit back of the sixteenth row, and a ma- 
jority have giver up going altogether until 
the show gets Broadway and goes to 


‘ Harlem or Brooklyn or some part of the 


city-nation where the intruding hinterlander 
will never think of coming and boosting up 
the box-office prices. 

As for the shiny restaurants, | used to 
sit by the hour in some of them without 
ever seeing a New Yorker except the pro- 
prietor and myself. Enormous sections of 
New York are populated by orthodox Metho- 
dists whe have family prayers, and the vote 
they cast on election day is reckoned with 
by the bosses just as coldbloodedly as the 
Armenian vote, or the vote on Cherry Hill, 
or the Southeastern—(Continued on Page 6) 
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Solitude of the Crowd 


Sketches Made From Life by Norman Borshardt 


By M. B. LEVICK 


OU may see him in the libra- 
ries and in the by-ways, or 
in the little parks where the 
sparrows twitter in the sun- 
light; or you may find him 

venturing to the second-hand book 
shops. Sometimes his hair hangs 
tang and sometimes not. He has 
no distinction of clothes except that 
usually they are grubby and buttoned 
tight. But you can spot the city 
hermit at a glance—if you are one of 
nis kind. 

The casual eye too often confounds 
him with the panhandler, the bum, 
the down and out, though the hermit 
is none of these; he waiks contained 
in his own path, and from such as 
these he is separated by his shyness 
and by pride in his estate. 

The city’s hermit 1s of many types. 
Perhaps he is small and sits huddled 
all the year, even in Summer. Here 
is one lank and strong; his hair is 
gray and his mouth is clenched; his 
nose is the nose of a strong man, 
and day after day he paces the pub- 
lic library’s corridors with a scholar- 
ly deliberation equaled in that 
building only by the _ elevators. 
There goes another, in the street; 
his plumpness has sagged like his 
trousers; he walks without aim. 
His eye betrays him—an incurious 
eye that has already looked on all 
that is necessary for a wise man to 
behold, but still has a flitting, sad 
timidity. 

There are many in old buildings 
with dark stairs, or in such places 
as the Mills hotels; there are some 
in apartments that cost four figures 
rent a year; a far cry from the 
tinker’s hedge; but there is a hedge 
shortage hereabout. Occasionally 
the hermit meets his kind in the 
subway express; a business man, 
well dressed, yet none the less a soli- 
tary in sptrit; and at such a sight 
the initiate sorrows for a soul 
bought by the devil. 

Hermitry is a need of the spirit. 
It is not the product of spite borr 
in tragedies; tragedies there may be, 
of love or Wall Street or what not, 
tut they are no more than the ma- 
chinery that reveals the hermit to 
himself. 

But hermits, you say, belong in the 
desert, and you bring forth old 

¢ Skeat himself to show that the der- 
ivation signifies a dweller in the 
wastes. Words mean little, how- 
ever; the most famous hermitage in 
the world was built by a woman, 

contains a theatre and became a 

museum. Moreover, the city is a 

wilderness in which man is as the 

sands of the desert. And of all 
cities, New York is the best. It 
makes hermitage easy. 

Ask a hermit and he will tell you 
so. Before asking, however, you 
must find him, and that is but the 
beginning. In the nature of things 
he is reticent, and he is doubly 
chary of the interviewer asking, 
*“*How did you become « successful 





hermit?" Besides, the hermit is 


likely to remember what happened 
to St. Simeon Stylites, bowing back 
and forth incessantly on his tower. 


Stylites let Mark Twain come near 
at Antioch, and Mark harnessed the 


bobbing saint to a sewing machine. 


First you must find. You turn 
naturally to the library and look in 
the newspaper room. But more} 
likely you will find your hermit in 
the main reading room 4s serene as 


a yogi. 


‘I go my own way, and it’s eas- 
fest in the city,” perhaps he will 
tell you. “In the country they 
have nothing to do but think about 
you. In the small town there are 
snterruptions, little e¢xcitements: 


through. Besides, he has never 
known the real desert; the city has 
always sufficed. The desert has its 
sorcery, justly celebrated. Once one 
goes in, it is a point of honor to 
stay. Yet even the loneliest pros- 
pector dreams of a strike that will 
give him one grand spree in the 
city. And what are the deserts to- 
day! Great open spaces rented out 
as movie locations. Even in Death 
Valley any proper hermit would soon 
find himself signed up for the films 
as local color for some new thriiier. 

In the isolation of the waste places 
there is a thin, unbreakable sense 
of bond with mankind. That sense 
is not present in the city. The 
anchorite amid the sands contrasts 
himself with what lies about him 
and: is thrown back to the world in 
the distance. The anchorite among 
6,000,000 human beings contrasts 
himself with what is about him and 
is thrown back upon himself; he 
is content in his separateness. 


than the beings that came to Flau- 
bert's St. Anthony, though he lived 


mountain, upon a platform. 


It is because of this that the oity | doer? 






























hermit is found not in a boathouse, 
nor in a shanty on the edge of some 
dingy suburb, but in midmost Man- 
hattan. 

When you look for him, do not 
look for some wan model for El 
Greco's “St Francis."" The recluse 
is not necessarily an ascetic. Nor 
must he be a misanthrope—though 
if he happen to be, he finds more to 
delight him amid men than when 
they are out of sight. The hermit 
as such is simply Kipling’s cat that 
walked alone, and he may have no 
more than a cat’s imperturbable dis- 
dain. 

Ask again of the one whose confi- 
dence you have gained which way 
of life is better? “Better for whom?” 
he counters. He is not impatient 
with the world; he accepts it as in- 
evitable, and if there is more than 
a laciC of interest, if there is con- 
tempt, that is a spirit of which he 
has no monopoly. If he would, he 
i might say: 

**Look at all these men and women 
scurrying around seeking contacts 
which they never attain. If I de- 
tach myself from them, it does not 
mean that I do not need contacts, or 
do not: have them. It may simply 
be that I am more fastidious. Men 
have found contacts in contempla- 
tion and ecstacy. There are contacts 
with God now as in the time of the 


people nose around. But the city Is! (42, of st. Paul or that of St. 


all of a piecé. All this flesh, this 
surface; the jazz and business and 
baseball, the rush and the cabarets— 
it’s all blurred into one. It keeps 
up. It makes a background. It is 
quieter than the desert, where & 
single noise is a racket. You can 
be quiet here. You can be alone. 
New Yorkers: don’t want to know 


Jerome or St. John the Baptist of 
the Penitence. And there are con- 
tacts with books. Half the men who 
have done big things in art and writ- 
ing and music are with me, though 
I have no turn for such matters.”’ 
The man who speaks se is the true 
hermit, one born and not made. He 


, _ And if you happen has come to it not through compul- 
tee ow like Dean Swift and year|Sion but voluntarily, through desire. 


by year. have less liking for masses 


Perhaps he has found self-expression 


of men, whether they sre societies in his aloneness, found power in the 

er trades or nations, why--there’s | one power in himself. 

n» place like little old New York.” | Others there are who cannot ex- 
Whe desert, you suggest—but he is plain themselves. Who does not 










know 
Moreover, the 6,000,000 are fewer | member some crabbed floor cleaner, 
some bent and surly porter 
t assistant 
in the Thebaid, at the summit of a| word by day, and at the end of work 
slipping, still silent, through a side 
Ask this one and he says no 


more than a surly ‘‘Let me alone,’” 
but in that he has said all. 

The city is full of them, and they 
cling to it because in New York 
even the Wandering Jew could walk 
all his eternity and be unmolested, 
unless perchance he wer» stopped as 
In the little valleys 
of the Sierras and on the sage- 
brush plains of the Southwest, when 
the stage coach halts at a hamlet the 
passengers marvel to find the na- 
tives gathered at the crossroads 
store hot in argument over the post- 
season baseball series. 
York you can, if you will, close your 
ears to the staccato of Babe Ruth's 
pops. When an earthquake levels 
a city there is little frenzy; a shake 
or two and the abnormal becomes 
the normal and men walk about as 
if all this were part of the day-by- 
To some such level as 





HERMITS OF THE INHABITED CITY 


Better Than the Isolation of Waste Places Is the 






j . 


that, amid the hurly-burly, the true 
hermit is rai r numbed—by his 
instinct for tranquillity. 

But by no means always. There 
are the derelict hermits, the broken 
and those defeated by inertia, born 
weary into the age of pep. The city 
has more of these than lonelier 
places. They are less hermits than 
troglodytes, cave-dwellers. They 
lurk in dark places and inhabit un- 
clean lodgings. They are the.step 
from the true recluse t> the pan- 
handler, and between the two they 
lean more strongly toward the lat- 
ter. Where the born recluse ac- 
cepts his state as other men accept 
wealth or paternity, and is proud of 
it (though too proud to beast), these 
creatures of accident are lay broth- 
ers and properly humble. 

These who come out mest by night 
have no prating of tranquillity and 
contacts with God or man. They 
stand mumbling over refuse, and if 


“The 
recluse 
is not 
necessarily 
an 
ascetic.” 
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you spéak they shuffle off or-an- 
swer profanely. The other soit is 
apt to be a little uncertain; in the 
inevitable contacts of life he suys 
sometimes too much rather than too 
little. The lay brother says always 
too little unless he speaks with too 
much vehemence. His emotion is 
not shyness, but fear. He is like 
Shakespeare’s Timon, neither true 
hermit nor true misantirope, but 
merely an innocent who has been 
burnt at the fire. Reclusion has 
been thrust upon him. 
Shakespeare’s hermit ix no true 
hermit; he is a booby as an indi- 
vidual, and as the figure of the 
type recluse he has no more authen- 
ticity than a cardboard image of 
Charlie Chaplin. Recall: he is rich, 
he is stripped, he goes into the 
desert and dies cursing the race. 
Even as a misanthrope he is a 
failure. Whether anchorite or not, 
the real man-hater has in his veins 
the salt of the Timon of history. 
That was a philosopher with the 
true hermit instinct in him. Aristo- 
phanes guyed him in “The Birds.” 
He, too, lived in a town, in Athens. 
He had a garden and a fig tree? 
and it b the st for tired 











lic notice: “I am about to cut 
down my fig tree; all those who wish 
to use it, please hurry.”’ A fillip 
worth pages of blank verse. 

The Timon of the play fed m y 
in the desert. How do these”.her- 
mits of the city subsist? Yet even 
in this the city is better than the 
wilds. Roots and herbs, dried 
grasshoppers, sometimes a feast of 
manna—this is the best the wan- 
derer in the wastes can expect unless 
ke load a burro with flapjack flour. 
The time is no longer when Stylites 
can pause in his bending to raise a 
basket filled by devout pilgrims, nor 
can a Peter the Hermit, grown great 
by inciting the First Crusade, feast 
with kings (if he wish) on his day 
off. The hermit who has spent all 
his days in Yorkville or Chelsea 
would have a hard time of it in 
Mojave. x ‘ 

The city’s resources are varied. 
For the Timons, pickings and 
snatching, after the manner of the 
men among whom they live. For 
the others, those mysterious re- 
sources, as unsolved as perpetual 
motion, which keep life in the sort 
of men who sit for hours every day 
in a library’s newspaper room. 

Your forthright hermit—or her- 
mitess—needs little. If he falls on 
hard lines he can become one of the 
many on the fringe of industry who 
work a while and then rest on their 
oars. One would say that for the 
most part he lives as a hermit 
should, alone and doing for himself, 
in a little room furnished haphazard - 
out of boxes, with a gas plate in 
one corner. 

Some there are, however, who 
treasure no can opener. New York 
has hermits who might pass for men 
about town; men with means en h 
to tndulge their spirit, men from 


( Continued on Page 9) 
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CITIZEN WINDSOR AND 


Or the Permanent Value of Gold Lace 
to a Wide-Flung Empire 


By FREDERICK L. COLLINS 


HE British royal family was{| 


In iX71 ridicule and threats were 
alike unavailing to block the annual 
very unpopular during the | 7°Yal grants. But that these appro- 
first days of the war. Peuple | priations should continue in the year 
remembered that the pres-| 1923, when the unemployed are 
ent Kine’s grandmother, Queen; ™arching in the streets of London 
Victoria, was German and married |294 Liverpool, when the wage-earner 
‘o a German; that his father, King | 2 England is more heavily taxed 
Mdward,. spoke with a _ noticeable than in any large country, and when 
German accent: and that he himself ‘the British business man is working 
the cousin. of “the German}'W° days a week for himself and 
Kaiser When the King visited mu- ; four days for the tax collector, is one 
Kitton . factories, murmurs, | of the inverted miracles of the Great 

sometimes loud shouts of “Kaiser's | Peace. 
ousin'’”. greeted™ him. wherever he | The recrudescence of royalty in 
went. Moving pictures of “King ; Great britain 1s directly contrary to 
George at the Front’—pictures taken |the popular impression of what has 
in what the Tommies thought they | been happening to the monarchical 
recognized as the practice trenches | system throughout the world. To be 
at Havre—were loudly jeered in can-! sure, this impression is an exag- 
teens and recreation huts all along | gerated one: ofmhe fifteen European 
the British front It was openly; ations which had Kings or Emperors 
prophesied that when the boys came |in 1914—Great Britain, Italy, Spain, 
home they would prumptly put an{Germany. Holland, Russia, Norway, 

i 
! 


“It has 
a right 
to be, 


was 


ugly because 


it is.” 





end to this King business With | Sweden, Denmark, Austria, Ru- 
peace would come the British Ke-| mania, Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece and 
public Lelgium-—-twelve still havé them. 

Less than ten years tater we But the collapse of the empire of 
a British Parliament acting. with| Russia, Germany and Austria is 
he acquiescence of a strong Labor | complete; and the hold of monarchy 
minority, to increase the allowancejon several other European nations, 
“Wf the King’s second son from $50,- | is significantly insecure. i 
00 to $150,000 And the reason— The present writer has spent a good | 
equally convincing to a Treasury i part of five years following the for-| 
watchdog like Stanley Baldwin, ajtunes of these tottering royalties— 
people’s advocate, like Lloyd George, | the trail has led him into ten Euro- 
and a Labor teader like Ramsay | pean countries in the past twelve 
MacDonald—was none other than} months—and he can say without fear 
that the young man should be per- | of responsible contradiction § that 
mitted to marry and beget children | whereas the world is still far from 
for the glory of the nation and the/|kingless. the fundamental popular 
preservation of the Hanoverian | movements in most of these nations, 
dynasty. whether they be communistic, as in 
This amazing reversal of public | Russia, or conservative, as in Italy, 


find | 


This anachronistic 


spectacle has 
alarmed a great many students of | the Windsors have undoubtedly ac- 


the days of Queen Victoria. So much 


modern political tendencies. In 1917, | complished by being ‘nice people.” 

Mr. H. G, Wells wrote a long let-| But the progress of the world is 
ter about it to The Times, but noth-| seldom stayed by considerations of | 
ing came of it except that The | politeness. 
Time quoted twice from Tennyson, | jightful gentlemen and = charming | 
«nd inferred, in the stateliest lan-| women who were shot at sunrise to | 
guage possible, that its distinguished | make way for a more enlightened 
correspondent was an ass More re- | civilization. There must be some- | 
cently the professorial mind has}thing more potent than a desire to} 
turned from seeking the abolition of | pe courteous to pleasant people that | 
this royal anachronism to seeking} persuades the leaders of the great 
the-reasons for its continued exis- : | 





i 7 Labor Parfy to pull on their small; 
sentiment has occurred during a pe-|tend toward the end of the royal!tence. The most generally accepted | ciothes saa: sik nba dine | 
riod of intense hardship for the |"@gime. Monarchy is extremly dura-| of these explanatory theories falls! with the ing at: Buckinahadr: that! 
Uritish people—a perioi when, if | ble—but it is no secret that in every | back on the personal equation: King ‘ asi aile 


| 
: . a leads overburdened shopkeepers ar 
ever, they would seem to be justi- royal palace of Continental Europe,| George is a patriotic, comscientious, albregs . amet 




























after he got into it But the Prince 
—-he's been trained for it from 
birth. He’s been everywhere, seen 
everything, met everybody, Knows 
more about the world than you or J 


History abounds in de-}do, more about the British Empire 


than any living man.” Then — he 
added, with the smile that always 
lights up the face of Englishmen of 
all classes when they speak of the 
Prince of Wales: ‘Besides, he's 
better looking—a golden-haired, pink- 
cheeked young god!"’ 

“The King stays because he’s use- 
ful to the capitalistic classes,’’ as- 
serted a labor leader at he com- 
fortable desk with which his party 


fied in reducing the cost of gold 
jace. Nowadays, it is very difficult 
to arrive at the total. cost of royal- 
ty; but we know that in 1910, the 
British taxpayer spent over $500,000 
a year on household salaries for the 
royal family, and another million on 
other household expenses-—expendi- 
tures quite in addition to the annual 
uilowanees to the King and the 
King’s children- and his mother and 
his uncle. and his sisters and his 
aunts. 

Way back in 1871, when every- 
thing, including kings, was compara- 
tively inexpensive, Sir Charles Dilke, 
an avowed republican who sat in 
the House of Commons, worked out 
the total cost of the royal family at 
nearly $5,000,000 a year. Incidental- 
ly Sir Charles exposed the continued 
existence of such medieval digni- 
iaries as the Lord High Almoner, the 
Hercditary Grand Falconer and vari- 
vus Marshals and Comptrollers of 


jfrom the Quirinal to the House in} hard-working English gentleman; 
| the Woods, the royal trunks are} his son is the most popular man in 
| packed. the world; the royal family remains 
Basically, England is no exception.|the royal family becaus» they are 
Perhaps there is no place in the! such thoroughly ‘‘nice people.” 
| whole world where popular govern-| There is truth in this explanation. 
jment has made longer jumps during | Starting under the stigmatizing han- 
|the exceedingly jumpy period since/dicap of German kinship, the King 
}1914. The futility of the King’s! convinced the people during the war 
| early efforts to stop the war; the in-jof his essential Britishness. He and 
|effectiveness of the bureaucratic red| his wife and family, helpless under 
{tape of Asquith and Kitchener; the/ the Constitution in all political and 
emergence of Lioyd George from the { military matters, made ihe care of 
| shadow of social ostracism to a po-j| the sick and wounded their especial 
sition of unprecedented power ot province. George and Mary were un- 
British life; the drafting of a plain| remitting in their efforts at home to 
man like Stanley Baldwin from his} raise money and minister personally 
rolltop desk in the City to the seat/to the sufferers of the war. The 
of Government at Downing | Prince of Wales exposed himself to 
Street; the appearance of women at/ real danger to perform a similar ser- 
the polls and in the halls of Parlia-| vice in France. Princess Mary nursed 
ment; the presence of Ramsay Mac-! in the ranks as an ordinary V. A. D. 
Donaid on the Opposition bench; | 
these are milestones in a long and 
orderly progress away from the world 





nation in frugal total 


abstinence. 


living and 





The King set the example to the’ 








son why. 





“The King’s Pledge” | 


underpaid clerks and laborers with- had provided him; ‘Royal weddings 
out jobs to fight for places where | and such things divert the pecple’s 
they can wait proudly for a night |attention from more serious prob- 
and a day to catch a distant glimpse |!ems. The newspapers tike them, 
of an English Princess's marriage | because they make money out of 
cortége. There must be some rea- | Special wedding numbers and special 
if the British world has | @dvertising. They play them up to 
been made safe for democracy, it | their readers. It’s all a gnme. It 
is not being used for that purpose. | can’t last.” 

There must be some reason why the} At 4 country place in Kent: “The 
British republic never arrives. King holds his job because he knows 


What is it? I have asked this;it.”” said my host. a newspaper 
question, in one form or another, | Proprietor now unfortunately dead; 
of innumerable Britishers—dockers, | “Ne has a mind that is fairly -ency- 
railroad men, clerks, shopkeepers, | “lopedic. He can talk more intel- 


bus, drivers, waiters, taxi men, beg-| gently for three minutes on any 


gars, writers, newspaper editors, | Siven subject than any man I have 
loafers, manufacturers, engineers, | ®ver known.’ 

ex-service men with and without| Im 4 little tea place off Charing 
jobs, doctors, “professors, bankers, Cross a Grub Street journalist, who 
actors, capitalists, politicians, Mem-| Said he mever took a drink unless 
bers ¢ef Parliament, knights, baro-| Somebody paid for it: “They (the 
nets, peers, monarchists, republi-|members of the royal family) 


haven’t got a brain between them. 
| And that is what England jolly well 
jneeds. I don’t know what would 


cans and Socialists. And, with the 
warning that their answers are an- 





the Household and Grooms of the|of Lord High Almoners and Heredi-| became a popular byword. And, by | noyingly divergent, I give a few ot 
Robes, along with such modern func- |tary Grand Falconers. ;royal proclamation, on June 17, | them here. 

tjonaries as Lithographer in Ordi-| And yet we have the extraordi-/ 1917, he captured the imagination of! The republican Socialist looked at 
nary and Chemist in Ordinary; and | mary spectacle of a quiet little man | the people by assuming for himself | me out of bloodshot eyes across the 
pointed out that none of those digni-| named George Windsor calmlyjand for his descendants the family | wooden bench of a Fleet Street com- 
taries did anything to earn his | swimming upstream against the cur-| name ef Windsor. For these and | posing room: ‘“‘I’d rather have the 


money except the Lord High Al-| rent of the world. No ore is fooled | many other reasons—notably the un-j Prince of Wales at the head of the 
moner—and all he did was to give| because he has partialiy concealed | folding of the charming personality | nation than Calvin Coolidge. I know 
away about five pounds a year of | his gold crown under an impeccable } of the 
specially minted Maundy money to/| light gray fedora. Every cne ih Bis| 


Prince of Wales—British | Coolidge’s record. Of its kind, it is 
royalty emerged from its darkest | a good one. But he didn't know 
hour more firmly entrenched in the | anything about the job he was called 
\ public heart than it had been since | upon to fill, He had to learn it 


with his 





i that the man swimming 
\hat on is the King. 


twelve poor p i s on Asc 


Day. 





: “In England facts change; but~forms never change.’ 





happen to us if we had a King with 
brains.”’ 

A millionaire member of the Mouse 
of Lords parking his Rells-oyce in 
frent of a London club: ‘‘Keeping 
a safe man like King George at 
Buckingham has a less disastrous 
effect on the progress of the world 
than electing Henry. Ford te the 
Presidency. Ford has ideas."’ 

“Monarchy cannot be defended on 
any grounds, moral, ethical, politi- 
cal, or economic,’’ asserted an 
avowed republican with almost fa- 
natical intensity; then, he added, 
“But I have to admit that in Eng- 
Jand it works!” 

The truth seems to be that there 
is no agr t, even 4 
ers of the so-called radical elements. 
Norman Angell strode up and down 
his rooms in the Temple and grew 
dramatically eloquent proving that 
royalty is only a symbol, and that 
the age of symbolism is past. ‘Peo. 
ple nowadays don’t follow symbols,’’ 
he cried, ‘‘they follow ideas.'’ But 
Sidney Webb, who, an anti-Labor 
leader told me, ‘‘does their thinking 
for them,” says in his latest text- 
book that Labor is not opposed to 
royalty—only, hereafter, the Prince 
of Wales will be trained for his job ~ 
by a committee of Parliament! The 
colorful Socialist orator Kirkwood 
says he is in favor of a Socialist re- 
public at the point of the bayonet. 
But his more influential fellow So- 
cialist, George Lansbury, with whom 
I have discussed this question, re- 
iterated his publicly expressed phi- 








( Continued .on Page 14) 
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Observations and 
Classifications, 
From Commissars’ 
Wives to 
Tram Conductors 


By BELLA COHEN 


USSIAN women are the most 

attractive feature of Russia. 

For six months in the Almost 

Perfect State I cultivated, 

classified, dissected, !oved and 
hated the Russian women. I sat 
next to them in beauty parlors; IT 
stood in line with them waiting for 
the grocery shops to open (quene 
formation is the chief industry of 
Russia); I talked things over with 
factory girls, ballet dancers, street 
sweepers, Commissars’ wives, con 
ductorettes, teachers, cabaret sing- 
ers, propagandists, clerks, spies, 
gold diggers and stenographers—ail 
types, all classes, all ages. 

It is strange that the most attrac- 
tive feature of a country should have 
received such scant treatment at the 
hands of that country’s litgrary in- 
vaders. Mme. Lenin has appeared 
briefly in print. Mme. Trotsky even 
less. Yet these women are as inter- 
esting as their husbands. d 

First, as the lecturer with the 
stereopticon slide and the pointer 
would say, let us divide the subjects 
systematically int», first, the ruling 
ladies, wives of the Bolsheviki; 
second, the wives of the speculators. 
the newly rich who provide the s0- 
cial tone not set by the first ladies; 
third, the artistes, including sin;- 
ers, dancers, actresses; 
by themselves, ‘the new race of Rus- 
sian gold diggers, by whose side ours 
would shrivel into virtuous obscu- 
rity; and, last, that indiscriminate 
but vital group of workingwomen 
who work with their hands or their 
brains. 

The Russian woman, as I recall 
from American movies and plays in 
which she figured, usually wor 
slinky gowns, swore and screeched 
and fainted beautifully. She rolled 
her eyes and plotted and was mys- 
terious. 

All the Russian women I have met 
and made friends with—and they are 
all shades, red, pink and white—and 
all of them desperately blue—toid 
me their life stories the first week 
I met them. They left no secret un- 
turned. If there was any mystery 
about them, they did their best to 
conceal it by divulging everything, 
not only about themselves, but 
‘early all their relatives, dead or 
alive. 

I haven't seen a single “slittky 
gown on or off a Russian woman 
either in Moscow or Petrograd. The 
Russian woman runs more to gath- 
ered skirts and a very definite waist 
line. In her street dress she affecis 
high collars. In her evening dress 
she very modestly discloses the neck 
and throat and about two inches of 


fourth, all |, 





; Way it best suits her. 

























back and bosom. The sleeve in this 
case ends about three inches above 
the elbow. 

True, the Russian woman rolls her 
eyes, but then she has eyes to roll. 
Outside of the Hungarian women, 
the Russian women have the most 
talkative eyes I have ever listened 
to. Eyes as multicolored as the 
stones of the Urals. 

Chekhov, Dostievsky, Artzibah- 
seff, Tolstoy, Turgenieff—all have 
told us how the Russian woman suf- 
fers. From them we gather she en- 
joys suffering. I know my word 
coming from the observation and 
intercourse of only six months 
hardly stands a chance against the 
millions of words penned by these 
men in support of the suffering 
women of Russia. But all the Rus- 
sian women I've met do not enjoy 
suffering any more than we do. All 
wonien enjoy a mighty mite of it, 
but that is usually imaginary. What 
has been called the Russian capacity 
of suffering is simply the Orientai 


attitude of ‘‘ Take it easy. Tomor- 
row is another day. And it may be 
worse. It may be better.’’ It is the 


fatalism of the East. 

At a diplomatic reception and 
dance at one of the missions—quite 
the most splendid of !ate years—I 
found that of all the women smok- 
ing one was an American, a second 
was French, three were English and 
fifteen Russian. The other forty 
Russian women did not smoke at all. 
Smoking is frowned- upon by the 
older generation, and the ‘right 
kind’’ of people in the old days 
never smoked. 

A cigarette in the lips of a woman 
on the Russian stage was supposed 
to give her the same unpleasant aro- 
ma connected with the vamp of our 
own. To be sure, however, women 
that do smoke in Moscow not only 
smoke at home but smoke at their 
typewriters, in the offices, at the 
counters tn the stores they are .em- 
ployed in, in the markets when they 
shop and in the street while they 
wait for a car or chat with a friend. 

Bobbed hair has always been con- 
sidered, peculiarly Russian. How- 
ever, only one-fourth of the Russian 
women have bobbed hair. So say 
the ten leading parimakers (beauty 
salons) of Moscow and Petregrad. 
One-half of the one-fourth percent- 
age had typhus. The other eighth 
are divided 


ically minded giris—workers in the 
Communist Government, and the 
flappers of the new and old bour- 
geoisie, with no minds at all. 

Styles of headdress are most he- 
wildering. There really are no styles. 
Each woman wears her hair the 
So you see 
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Types of Russian Women. 
Sketched From Life by Cesare. 


twenty-one year old girls with a 
black or colored ribbon atop of her 
head, her hair neatly coiled at the 
back. Others wear the funny side 
curls very common in Berlin, with 
the ears showing in full—sometimes 
too full. Still others wear a ribbon 
across their forehead, tied at the 
back with a tiny bow. I’ve seen 
grown-up girls who wear their hair 
in two thick plaits down the front 
instead of on their backs. All the 
women curl their hair here and the 
parimakers do a thriving business 
in weekly curling. The permanent 
wave has not yet arrived. 

Women’s hats reflect the patch- 
work of post-revolutionary necessity. 
They’re made of scraps of velvet, 
silk, calico and rags. . But in such 
a way that they sell for 250,000,000 
rubles—seven dollars and upward. 
The top-notch price was §25, but 
that had polka dots of fur all over 
it. In the Summer, the young la- 
dies wear one-third hose—reaching 
Just above the ankles. 

But to get to our classifications: 

First—the ruling ladies who are 

wives of the Soviet leaders. You 
know their names: Mmes. Lenin, 
Trotsky, Kameneff, ‘etc. Women who 
count in Russia, I find, are those 
whose husbands count. Back in the 
early days of the revolution, when 
blood flowed free and heavy thoughts 
were born, there were slashing, fire- 
sewing ladies who won fame and 
distinction with their tongues and 
deeds. But those stirring days are 
gone. Normalcy with a back-drop of 
red has descended on Russia. Seven 
times wedded Mme. Kollentay was 
the last but hardly the least of the 
clan. 
They're all different—these ruling 
ladies. Mme. Lenin, or Krupskaya, 
as she is generally called, is the 
mouselike, laboratory assistant type. 
She has iron-gray hair and the 
Slavic, foreshortened nose with the 
bulbous tip. Her eyes are of that 
indiscriminate color one never re- 
members. The eyes one does not 
forget: quiet, inscrutable and pa- 
tient. Krupskaya generally wears 
the same style of dress all the time. 
it is of blue or brown cloth with a 
high collar, long sleeves and long 
skirt 


Krupskaya was a school teacher 
when she met Lenin, and her mode 


the polit—-of-dress links her very strongly with 


our own conception of the New Eng- 
land schoolmarm. At present, she 
is working in the Department of 
Political Education, preparing text- 
books for the schools. y. 
she takes a holiday and speaks’ on 
“The Need for Technical Education 
in Rusgsia,”"* or engages in a friendly 








tilt with Lunacharksy, titularly 
Commissioner of Education, but 
actually more interested in creating 
seven-act plays. The friendly tilt 
usually occupies four hours of a 
precious night and bases itself on 
“Revolutionary Tactics” or ‘Com- 
munist Youth Education."’ 

I don’t know of any one woman 
in America or elsewhere t2 whom to 
compare Krupskaya. She stands by 
herself as a selfless woman who 
has given up every thougat of per- 
sonal happiness with children or 
friends for that of unceasing, un- 
flinching service. No more devoted 
wife than Krupskaya can be found 
anywhere. She is fond of children, 
although childless herself. 

Krupskaya, then, is the job and 
home type of Russian woman. 

Mme. Trotsky—she is the War 
Lord's second wife—is essentially the 
home type. She wears nic? clothes, 
smiles sweetly and means to do 
good—a home woman. The first 
Mme. Trotsky; I am inclined to 
think, was not. She was a revolu- 
ttonist in her own right, spent years 
in Siberia, wrote tracts, adopted dis- 
guises, was pursued by th police 
and plotted against Czarism. She 
is now living in Petrograd. Of the 
present Mme. Trotsky. it is related 
that during 1919 she caused Mme. 
Radek, wife of the head of the Com- 
munist International and a witty 
man to boot, much concern by 
raising a fuss over the fact that the 
Radek apartment—a ducal suite— 
was far handsomer than hers. Daily, 
Mme. Radek waited for the eviction 
that must result from Mme. Trot- 
sky’s constant complaints. But 
seemingly the matter blew over. — 

Mme. Kameneff, wife of the head 
of the Moscow Soviet, resembles our 
active clubwoman type. I believe 
the Kameneffs have three boys, but 
Mme. Kameneff does not let them 
keep her from visits to the new 
Business Men's Club of ~Moscow, 
where she argues and smokes with 
the best of them. She is a deter- 
mined soul and puts up a £00d fight 
when necessary. Those who do not 
like her have jeeringly dubbed her 
Great Catherine the second. 

There is no woman leader in Mos- 
cow at the present time. The Com- 
munists scorn feminists and. femin- 
ism. That is how it happened that 
they appointed the first woman dip- 
lomat in the world, Mme. Kollantay, 
now Russian representative to Nor- 
way. They did that—and Mme. Kol- 
lantay herself knows it—to get her 
out of the way. She is what might 
be called the thorn in the bouquet of 
red roses. She will point cut pros- 
titution, children sleeping in door- 
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ways, ill-clad and starvinz, work- 
ingmen poorly treated in snops, &c. 
And the Communists are too busy 
with the grand design of rebuilding 
Russia to bother with these trifles. 
She is the only woman who has 
dared to go to Lenin and in no un- 
certain terms tell him wherein he 
was wrong in a certain party policy. 
So they made her a diplomat and 
got her out of the way. 

Consider now the speculators’ 
wives. A speculator in Russia is 
a@ business man in other countries. 
Despite the changes in Government 
policy it isn't just the thing as yet 
to make money capitalistically. As 
it is the easiest way of making it, 
those who can, do. But thcy don’t 
mind being called speculators. They 
deal in dresses, textiles, meats, 
flour. jewels, coal, perfume, any- 


thing and everything. 
are usually fat. 

Speculators’ wives are usually fat, 
red-cheeked, with heavy hanging 
hair, and much fur and diamonds. 
They are taxed by the Government 
together with other non-pruducers. 
The Government does not consider 
merchants and their wives or priests 
producers. These, therefore, can- 
not even vote. 1 don’t think this 
fact bothers the speculator’s wife 
very much. She still has her own 
private izvoshchik or mwtor car. 
She has her servants, her dress- 
maker, her cook. She can eat $2 
worth of cakes in fifteen minutes 
at the counter of Moscow's fanciest 
cake shop. Waiting on her are wo- 
men who formerly had their own 
servants and homes; who managed 
to drive dull care away wiin private 
theatricals and embroidery. Their 
hands are still white and well- 
shaped. The hands cramming the 
whipped cream into open mouths, 
however, have the high polish of the 
daily manicure. : 

I know of one speculator’s wife 
who was taking lessons in French 
and. English from a former member 
of the titled bourgeois. 1 accom- 
panied the latter to the house of the 
““spec’’ wife on pay day. The ‘‘spec"’ 
wife was living in one of the airiest, 
largest and cleanest apartments I'd 
ever seen in Moscow. On her snow 
white counterpane rested a baby 
size celluloid doll fairly hidden by 
big blue silk bows. Her husband 
had given it toher because he 
knew she was fond of dolls, the 
*‘spec’’ wife explained. 

“But I’m sorry I can’t pay you 
today.” she said to her tutor, whom 
I had accompanied. ‘“You see, the 
goid ruble has fallen so that my hus- 
band has decided not to buy any 
paper rubles until it goes up again.”’ 

“But I’ve been waiting now for 
tén weeks,’’ her tutor pointed out 
gently 


Their wives 


Out in the street again, I asked 
my friend why she didn't drop her 
‘pupil’ if she refused to pay for her 
lessons. ‘“That would be fodlish,”’ 
the tutor shrugged her shoulders. 
**I need the work. And she will pay 
me. Poor thing, money has come 
to her so suddenly that she holds 
on to it, she doesn’t even know how 
to spend it in the right way. She 
does know how to juggie with it.’ 

Russia’s workingwomen are hoild- 
ing their own with the men—so far 
as working side by side with them 
and being jobless. goes. From a 
brief visit to the Workers’ Exchange 
—the Government employment agen- 
cy—it seemed to me that there were 
more men idle than women. Some 
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one knowing this exchange could 
easily question my veracity here, as 
the place—a former bank— was close- 
ly packed with. thousands. One 
could hardly tell the men from the 
women. One just saw smoke-ringed 
faces. Here the men and’ women 
wait in and out of line for jobs. The 
employer either comes down or 
telephones his needs. Applicants 


Waitresses get no salary at all. 
They subsist on tips. One waitress 
told me, and several others corrobo- 
rated her, they paid the owner to 
give them their jobs. Waitresses I 
find better dressed than any other 
class of workingwomen in Russia. 
As a matter of fact, they dress more 
pleasingly than any of the neppa 





are sent to him and he ch In 
the rear of this building the ex- 
change has a section for singers, 
dancers, musicians, actors, &c. 
Here again there seemed to be 
fewer women than men. The room, 
slightly smaller than the other, was 
just as packed and the air just as 
heavy, but slightly sweetened by the 
odor of perfume and powders. It 
was like the booking offices of our 
Broadway agencies—no better, no 
worse—just larger and dirtier. 





The problem of unemployment has 
been augmented by the steady flow 
of refugees from smail towns and 
Southern cities 
who believe that 
in Moscow—just 
as some of us that 
come to New York 
believe—there is 
work for all. In 
this migration the 


per cent. 

Women work 
side by side with 
men—a_ situation 
that is likely to 
remain here for 
many years, since 
these women are 
as strong as men 
and are  accus- 
tomed to work of 
the -hardest kind. 
The one whose lot 
we envy least is 
the conductor. 
The car, or tram- 
way, as it is 
called here, is as 
crowded as the 
worst of the 6 
o'clock subways 
in New York. 
Through this 

- crowd the con- 
ductor has to push 
her way exhorting 
the passengers to 
please pay their 
fares if they 
haven't done so. 

**Your ticket, cit- 
izen?’’ she asks. 

The ticket is 
about half the 
size of cigarette 
paper and of the 
same texture. The 
conductor has to 
handle the dirti- 
est and smallest 
paper money, for 
every one saves 
his one hundred 
thousand notes 
for the tram. The 
fares, together 
with the con- 
ductor’s book and tickets, are all 
in an open canvas bag, which hangs 
from a strap around her neck. She 
has no uniform. She wears what she 
has and in the Winter everything 
she has. Her salary is notoriously 
low, her troubles notoriously many 

At the present rate of exchange, 
the women who scrub the trains and 
railroad stations make about a dol- 
lar and a half a month. One of them 
who said she could not sign her 
mame since she feared the loss of 
her job, complained of this wage in 
the Workers’ Gazette, the most out- 
spoken of the official papers. (All 
newspapers here are under Govern- 
ment control.) 

Proportionately high is the salary 
of the woman bill poster. She is 
out in all weathers with her pail of 
paste, brush and roll of placards, 
The other day I saw one stick on an 
announcement of a futurist ball to 
be held at the Aquarium! 

Women clean the streets and shov- 
el the snow from the railroad tracks. 
Women chop wood and haul it to 
market to sell. The little girl who 
brings us wood is about 16, a 
shrewd hard-boiled little peasant. 
Running up and down six flights of 
stairs with a bag of wood on her 
back means nothing to her. Women 
help to Wreck and build houses. 
They drive izooschiks (Russian vic- 
torias). 

The salesgiris in the department 
stores here run by the Government 
are just as apathetic and listless as 
those in New York department 
stores, where the pay is small. and 
the interest even less. 

Office oats, | ty 


here 
a month. If wantened by ‘the Gov- 
ernment, they usually get a food 
ration besides. I see = gee 
with hats on, a glass of tea and a 
slice of black rend at their elbow. 
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nm (newly rich). They should, 
since three-fourths of the waitresses 
in Moscow and Petrograd were for- 
merly women of means who never 
even went for a walk without a 
governess. Only one waitress com- 
plained to me. It was not the actual 
waiting on others that she hated. 
but the people in the kitchen with 
whom she had to associate. 

“Then why don’t you work in an 
office?’’ I asked. This girl speaks 
and reads and writes French and 
German besides Russian. 

“I earn ten times as much as a 
ri in an office.” 





to six dollars a week. 
other income. 

The factory girl earns from 200,- 
000,000 to 400,000,000 rubles a 
month, At the present rate of ex- 
change that is about from $8 to $16 
a month. Only the very skilled 
workwoman gets the top notch sal- 
ary of $16 a month. Those I have 
in mind are the women who make 
fur and felt and cloth hats for men 
and boys. They,make the hat, from 
the cutting to the ironing. 

One girl,-who earns about 90 mil- 
lion rubles a week, enumerated to 
me what it cost her to live for the 
week. She spent seven-eighths of 
what she earned for bare necessities. 
She was not unhappy. That is the 
quality in the Russian that Slav 
novelists have overlooked. They 
seem to be imbued by a stoic desire 
to be happy—not the Pollyanna trait 
but the Oriental outlook that accepts 
everything and manages to find joy 
even in the midst of sorrow. 

Actresses, dancers and singers 
make even less than those who work 
with their hands. Mme. Gelzer, Mos- 
cow’s ballet idol, whose salary equals 
Lenin’s (about $50 a month), said 
that for the four years of the revolu- 
tion ‘“‘we of the theatres got no pay 
at all.” All the artistes, with the 
exception of those like Gelser, whe 
refuse to perform privately for the 
newly rich, @ugment their meagre 
salaries in that way and by appear- 
ing at Government benefits. In one 
play, “Princes: Tourandat,” one of 
the season’s hits here given by the 
second studio of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, one-half of the cast receives 
no salary at all. It is generally ac; 
cepted in the theatrical world sete 
that their denizens work at other 
things .in order to live. 


She had no 





This girl’s tips ranged from tw ;‘ditions. 


looks down on the other for that. 
It's a part of the times. 

I know one actress who makes 
hats and embroiders bags while wait- 
ing for cues. 

The gold diggers of Russia should 
really have an article to themselves, 
but I'd rather let one of the male 
victims write of that. It may save 
a psychoanalysis fee. 

There are, roughly speaking, twice 
as many gold diggers in Moscow as 
in New York. I have in mind one 
who smoked so much that her finger 
tips and voice were permanently 
nicotined. She never lost at bac- 
carat. She had gearned the Amer- 
ican game of poker and never lost at 
that. She always collected ber win- 
nings right after the game. When 
she lost, she always. gave her I O U. 

The Russian gold digger as a rule 
does not try to conceal her motives. 
She simply ascribes her present state 
to the disturbed -post-revolution con- 





Smolenski Market, Moscow. 
Drawn by Cesare. 
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She is now chiefly con- 
cerned with the speculator and new- 
ly rich man born out of the new 
economic policy of the Government. 
But the more intellectual] sisters con- 
fined themselves to the various 
diplomatic and trade missions located 
in Moscow. Their company is so 
pleasant—they are usually most, ac- 
complished—that the men rather en- 
joy their gold digging. These ladies 
are not first gold diggers, but first 
ladies. All of the gold diggers I have 
met are recruited from the former 
leisure class. Some of them were 
Grand Duchesses, others say they 
were. But all came from the former 
leisure class. 

I pause in dismay. 

Here I have written this much of 
the ladies of Russia and never Once 
mentioned: their ‘‘nationalization.’’ 
There is no such thing. As usual, 
the facts in Russia are more inter- 
esting than the fictions outside. The 
Soviet systerh of marriage and di- 
vorce stands by itself. Both cere- 
monies are easy. Both take place 
in the same room and usually before 
the same official. The two who wish 
to be united fill out the form and 
answer a few questions. They leave 
married. It costs twice as much to 
get divorced as it does to get married, 
the prices rising and falling with the 
money market. Those without chil- 
Gren who seek divorce give their 
reasons, usually incompatibility, and 
the divorce is automatic. Where 
there are children the Court gives 
custody to the parent who can bet- 
ter .support them. 

The only legal. barrier* to remar- 
riage is the presence of a previous 
husband. Thus when a woman came 
to the Court and said she wished to 
marry, but had four hus- 





bands, the Court advised her to di- 





vorce each one of them consecutively 
and then bring the latest love of her 
heart and be married. This she did. 
She brought her respective husbands 
on different days, got herself legally 
divorced and on the fifth day she 
got herself legally united to her fifth 
husband. She is now an honest 
woman. ; 

If you wish to go through a church 
ceremony the Government has no ob- 
jection, and lately many couples have 
preferred to go through the endur- 
ance test of a formal wedding in a 
Greek Catholic church. For the sake 
of sanctity the ceremony lasts about 
three hours and necessitates the 
holding up of candles in the left 
hand, slipping rings over the fingers 
of the bride and bridegroom three 
times, and here the, couple clasp 
their right hands, over which the 
priest places the end of his stole. 
The priest draws them forward to 
the square of silk on the floor. Tra- 








dition has it that the one who steps 
first upon it is ‘‘boss’’ in the house- 
hold. 

This is not the end, however. 
There is the matter of holding 
gilded crowns over the heads of the 
couple, a slight circling procession 
while the choir sings: ‘‘Isaiah Re- 
joice!”, and a reading from the 
epistles of the Apostle Paul where he 
enjoins wives to fear their husbands! 
Much more follows than can be Ge- 
tailed here—all in the magic three 
hours. This ceremony is very much 
on the order of the Orthodox Hebrew 
marriage ceremony. 

The fact that women still insist on 
this lengthy way of 
cause they do not feel properly mar- 
ried if married the Soviet way argues 
that if there is to be a church again 
in Russia, it will be Greek Catholic 
again and none other. ~ In the women 
of any country rests her religion. 

What of home life? 

In Moscow, where the housing ait- 
nation is such that legally two people 
eannot have two rooms, where a 
man occupies a certain number of 
square feet in a room, it follows that 
preservation of home life is rather 
difficult. Overcrowding produces ir- 
ritations and mi In 
the apartment which thirteen of us 

aman, his wife and seven- 
year-old boy occupied one room. 
They would not have had that if the 
Government had not requisitioned it. 
leaving just a bedroom for Ivan and 
his wife next door: My husband and 
I had two rooms where we cooked 











would measure the floor, the wall— 
everything but our noses. We were 
always sure of some interruption. ~ 
Finally, we gave up the struggle— _ 
not being Russian—and returned to 
the Press Pen—the Savoy Hotel. 
One cannot imagine a happy home 
in such circumstances. And our dis- 
comfort was nothing compared to 
what the Russian family in Moscow 
goez through to keep the home to- 
gether. There are no landlords in 
Moscow, but the Dom Com make up 
for the lack. 
Home and family Jife are much 
more possible in Petrograd, where 
the housing situation is favorable. In 
the country it is exactly as it was 
in the old days. I visited at a 
docha (country house) for a. week- 
end and saw for the first time real 
family life in Russia. There were 
the father and mother, a son of 
eighteen, a girl of sixteen and two 
servants who had been with the fam- 
ily in the old days 
and have refused 
te go with the new 
régime. We sat 
around and played” 
coin games with a 
Etuch guilder 1 
happened to have. 
- The girl played on 
the old, wheezy 
piano whil- the 


later we ; 
the schoolhouse 
where an amateur 
entertainment was 
given - for 
the benefit of its 
pupils. After the 
usual vocal and 
instrumental solos 
the room was 
cleared and the“ 
young folks took 
the floor. 


and polkas under 
the thin golden 
light of oil lamps 
suspended from 
the ceiling. 

“This hasn't 
any—has 


e 
it?’”’ I heard my 


“No, "' she replied 
gently. ‘And I 
hope that it never. 
will.” But the 
music that these 
young folks danced 
to emanated from 
the brass instru- 
ments of the local 
band of the Red 


Army. 
I have digressed 
somewhat. Any 


one writing of 
things Russian 
must. 

Desertion and 
bigamy in Russian 
hold their own 

with those in ““capitalist’' countries, 
and they are much due to cramped 
housing conditions, poor food, badly 
prepared, as to incompatibility. 

Prostitution has increased (Izvestia_—. 
Dec. 16, 1922) and the Commis- 
sioney of Health here says its growth 
is due to unemployment. The same 
reason is offered in all capitalist 
countries. The Communist way of 
remedying this state of affairs is to 
copy the ‘‘capitalist’’ style of 
preaching to the girls.and showing 
them the error of their ways. 

Sanitation in women’s shops, I do 
not speak of the Government model 
factories, has still a long way to go 
to come up to our factory laws. 
In the Workers’ Gazette (December, 
1922) a Russian woman wrote that 
in her factory, where a thousand 
women are employed, there is but 
one lavatory. 

The average man of Russia is not 
a polite animal. In the tram I 
have counted ten women standing 
to twenty-two men sitting. On very 
rare, almost epochal occasions, have 
I noticed a man give his seat to a 
woman; a woman with a baby in 
her arms or an old man. Not even 
to a cripple. 

I asked a man why that was so 
and he shrugged his shoulders, say- 
ing: 

“*The women have the same rights 
now as the men. So they must be 
treated like men. We're not mak- 
ing ladies in Russia, nor gentlemen. 
Only working men and women.’’ 

And I might add, speculators and 
newly rich. 

Gelzer, Russia's premier ballerina, . 
said to me once: 

‘*Russia's salvation lies with her- — 
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TO HISTORY 


Difficulty of Training the Characters 
to the Facts 


Mr. Eaton, jointly with David Carb, 
4s author of the play ‘‘Queen Vic- 
toria,” recently produced by the 
Equity Players 





By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


NY one who attempts to write 


a historical drama is imme- 
diately confronted with the 
perversity of facts. Of course, 
it has never been satistactorily 
shown why any one should at- 


tempt to write a historical drama. 
so possibly the dramatist willfind it 
difficult to elicit sympathy. How- 
@ver, it is one of those perverse his- 
torical facts that people always are 
trying, and even’ pointing to Shake- 
speare as their precedent 1 my- 
seif, who for years stood with H. L. 
Mencken on a lone eminence, one of 
the only two men in America who 
never wrote any kind of a play, fell 
from that pedestal as the co-author 


of a historical drama. and about 
no less a person than Queen Vic- 


toria. If H. L. Mencken ever top- 
Ples over. also, it probably won't be 
as an author of a satire on Puritan- 
ism and Prohibition. but as author 
of a historical drama about Florence 
Nightingal 

There is. of course, something 
very childish about historical drama. 
The impulse to write, act and wit- 


ness such plays rises from the ju- 
venile side of us We are curiously 
interested in our ancestors, and 
80 We xel their old elothes out of 
the trunk up in the attic and dress 
up to look as much like them as 
possible This is shown by the 
fact that young nations. still ex- 
tremely self-conscious, always go in 
strong for historical drama The 


young England of Elizabeth adored 


chronicle plays During the early 
years of the United States, more 
than half, certainly. of our native 


plays were historical-—first about the 
Revolution, then the War 
then the pioneer heroes (like Davy 
Crockett and Daniel Boone). Poca- 
hontas, too, has furnished the theme 


for a score of plays. operas and bur- | 
The latest | 


lesques in our theatre 
was written by Philip Moeller. 

You might say, to be sure, that in 
places like New England today it is 
a sign of age rather than 
think of your ancestors; but that is 
to confuse ancestor worship with the 
impulse to set your ancestors on the 
stage. When the Lowells speak ti 
the Cabots, they do not say, “Com 
let us make a drama of James Rus- 
sell and Sebastian.’ 
and Sebastian are not for the 
of the rude multitude But your 
irreverant youngster, seeing a seeth- 
ing world around him, a nation tak 
ing form, says, “I wonder what thos: 
old guys were like? They had a 
merry time, so maybe they were hu- 
man.’ It strikes him as funny that 
anybody was really alive before his 
owu generation, and he has a half 
curiosity about it. So he copies their 
clothes, steals their language and 
struts about pretending he is one of 
them, in the hope that the behold- 
ers will gain: therefrom a livelier 
sense of what their own — history 
means. Also, he loves to wear the 
clothes—always so much finer than 
his own! 

Therefore, we shall, let us hope, 
always have historical dramas. But 


_ the people who write them will. ai- 


ways be between the Scylla of his- 
tory and the Charybdis of the thea- 
tre. For the stubborn fact eternally 
remains that historical events were 
never divided into acts and scenes, 
and historical personages infrequent- 
ly bore the faintest resemblance to 


actors with a good record at the box | 
office, and very often did things no} 


audience would care to watch (or 
would be allowed to!) The job of 
the character in history was to get 
a bill passed through Congress, or to 
save his neck from the noose. The 
job of a character in a play is sim- 
ply and solely to raise emotion in an 
audience. If your play doesn’t show 
your historic character doing and 
saying what he actually did and said, 
i! certainly isn't vers good history. 
tut of it shows him dome exactly 


of 1812, | 


youth to} 


James Russe!) ; 
gare 


what he did do and say, as and when 
he did and said it, your play is likely 
{to be very ineffective drama. The 
| problem for the historical dramatist 
| becomes one of juggling history as 
far as he can without getting found 
out, or, at any rate, without raising 
a storm of protest. 

For instance, when Lincoln went 
to Ford's Theatre, all he did was to 
; bow and get. shot. The conse- 
quences, historically, were consider- 
able; but in a play about Lincoln 
the actor thus had nothing to do. 
He was passive. He could not get 
to the hearts of the audience. 
Therefore Mr. Drinkwater lifted the 
yettysburg address quite out of its 
historical place, and let Lincoln de- 
| liver it from the box of Ford's The- 











jatre It was unsound history, but 
{very sound = drama. For the 
|Same reason he introduced among 


| Lineoin's official family an invented 
| Character in order to supply in con- 
| crete terms an opposition for Lineoln 
}to overcome, which, _ historically, 
lwas a vague and many-headed 
thing. Again, if you will read 
Drinkwater’s “Oliver Cromwell,’’ 
i will probably feel that Crom- 
well's mother is more alive than the 
| 


son, though she is less historical. 
To be sure, he had a mother, no 
}doubt, but fewer historical records 
;of her deeds and words exist; she 
is much more an invention of the 
| dramatist's However, since most 
‘of us are more pleasantly moved by 
nice mothers than by fanatic re 
formers, she stands out in the play 
jas dramatically the most effectiv: 
| characte! The stage hax got in 
the way of history 


| 
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“A historical play is like a good story—accuracy spoils it.” 


from the dilemma 


‘ 
He throws real- | teresting to an audience, which gen- ) image—an abstraction, not a man 


The size of it ts, what every play- | ism overboard, kicks all the props of | erally means sympathetic to an au-|and he never gets anybody's rea! 


wright knows, that his first job is| dignity out from under kings and | dience. 


to write a play. If he elects to 


write it about a historical char- 
acter or event, that character and 
! 
ever they come into conflict with 
| theatrical effectiveness He may 
| 


pretend to the crack of doom that | and 1 found in writing a play about jnot to mention the actor. 
he is honestly trying to give an ac- | Queen Victoria was to keep from| his own day, he had not a few ene-|in reality; | fancy she was dull and 
The second | mies. 


icurate picture 
isn't He's 
emotions 


but 
get 


of history, 
trying to 
roused at a 


story by pretending at first that it’s | died. 


about 
| Shaw. 


historical characters. G 


as usual. gets out 


| 


he | liking Queen 
your | greatest 
theatrical | anything for her to do after Albert | have tried, to put George Washing- | 
As soon as you start a play|ton into a drama. 
B.|about a character, 
cleverly | course, 


under the shadow of the Pyramids. 


empresses, and stages a satirical farce | sympathetic to you. 


But to do that, it has to be} 
The more sym-! 


pathetic the character gets, the fur- | 


sympathy in the theatre Probably 
the stage Napoleons are as far from 
historical accuracy as the stige 


The only trouble with that method |'ther it gets, perhaps, from history.| Washingtons, if not a good bit fur 
that event have got to yicld when-/is that you have to be G. B. Shaw/I have never yet seen a play about|ther, but they are invariably far 
| Napoleon in which Napoleon wasn’t !closer to dramatic life and effective 
The greatest difficulty David Cari | adored by the author and audience, | ness. As for Queen Victoria, 1 should 


to get away with it 


Victoria. 


difficulty was in finding 


you want, 


of | so exalted an idea of him that he in- 
to make that .character in-;| variably 


Yet, in| 


On the other 
has ever been able, 


hand, nobody | 
though scores 


Every author has 
wooden 


starts off a stiff. 





HOW THEY HATE NEW YORK! 


( Continued from Page 1) 


you to hear that there is such a 
thing?—the old Pilgrim vote. 

However, all this is“ unknown to 
the man from Joplin, who reckons 
only on the city vote and the mining 
vote, Th® mining vote in Joplin is 
different from the residential vote, 
and so the Joplin man reckons that 
there may be. similar divisions in 
New York. In Joplin the miners 
come into town drunk on Saturday 
night and elbow. you eff the street, 
So-in Marietta ‘there are the red- 
necks; they come down and camp 
out in the parks on Saturday after- 
moon. No~doubt New “York has 
troubles like that, too...That there 
is no such thing as a typical New 
York never dawns on Joplin or 
Marietta. . 

On the other hand, since the New 
Yorker has no local pride himself in 
»his city, he cannot understand it in 
others. He doesn't mind it if any 
stranger uses harsh language about 
New York, so why. should anybody 
mind it if he points out the defects 
in Oklahoma City? He is genuinely 
astonished at the tortured yell which 
comes from the Oklahoma man when 
he calls the town an imitation of 
| New York that has not got over the 
| raW stage yet. He does not know 
{that his bon mot will be repeated 
| and that he has implanted the seeds 
\of a deadjy hatred for New York in 
jsome two hundred-Oklahoma hearts. 





| Oklahoman’s blistering retort. 
{off him like water. 
homan had only known it 





| 





have got under that New Yorker’s 
skin: he could have said something 


European vote, or—does it astonish | nasty about the Old Fourth Ward. 


Now, all this has national and 
international results. If New York 
favors a t#ing, the rest of the coun- 
try is likely to oppose it unless the 


| interests of the two most certainly 


run together. Most of the country 
was as angry as New York over the 
destruction of the Lusitania, but its 
anger speedily cooled when it found 
how angry New York was. The 
Lusitania was full of Americans 
from.all parts of the country, but 
The Morning Sun headed its page 
Streamer with a line somewhat to 
this effect:. -*‘Alfred Gwynne Van- 
derbilt and Others Lost.’’ Lord, how 
that must have pleased them out in 
Akron! It made no difference that 
the other New York papers had ade- 
quate and sensible headlines; a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump. 
The Senator or Representative, may 


be a broad-minded, clear-headed 
man, immune from. all this rot; 
though probably he is not.. Most 


Representatives just hit the mental 
average of their respective Congres- 
sional districts, and there are not a 
few Senators with sixteen-year-old 
minds. But suppose your Congress-~ 
man to be mentally above the general 
run; Still he does not want to offend 
his ‘district, and he ‘knews what. his 
district thinks of New York. He 
knows: it thinks New York is popu- 
lated by red-faced bounders who lug 
bags .of boodle down to Washington 
to bribe Congressmen or send slick 


He himself has already forgotten the | lawyers down to do it for them, and 
It fell| he knows that if he votes and speaks 
If the Okla-jin accord with the New York papers 





i 


'were no bounders in New York and 


did you get?’ It makes no differ- 
ence if the New: Yorker who asked 
him to vote that way was a dear 
old Congregationalist parson who had 
spent his life in uplift. Wichita 
simply doesn’t believe that there are 
any such people in New York, and 
mentally pictures the old parson as 
fat and diamond-fromted, with an 
Oriental nose, a Wall Street address 
and a firm determination to lay 
Wichita in ruins before he dies. 
What is to be done about it? 
Nothing.. Even if New York City 
passed an ordinance prohibiting im- 
possible bounders from going beyond 
fits- limits, -amd@- sent only college 
Presidents and ~farthers—it has, 
though you may not believe it; many 
}of the latter within its -boundaries—it’ 
would do no.good. The paint on the 
picture has dried-too long. And, in 
fact, New-York neéds no -help or 
sympathy. It does not know why 
what it wants is generally withheld 
from it, but it generally gets it in 
the long run. The consequences of 
the delay are often more serious to 
other people than to New Yorkers, 
whatever a New Yorker may be: In 
the matter of the Post Office the 
whole country. suffered because the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads bit. off its nose to spite its 
face.- In the matter of the Lusi- 
tania the whole world suffered im- 
measurably for three years, but we 
did finally get to the Argonne. 
Things might be bettered if there 


no morens in Squedunk; -but, as 
things are, we'll have to let the 
bounders and the morons ride. At 





he could | his district wil! ask him. *‘How much/that nothing has been lost, after all. 


the rainbow’s end it will be found 


probably have disliked her extremely) 


stupid. Kut once having set he 
down on the stage. 1 wistful gir! 
amid her counselors and burdened 
with her heavy crown, there was no 
escape. We had to like her then. 
and had to-want the audience to. 

After Albert died in 1861, Victoria 
drew into herself, and even Strachey 
could dig out little more about her. 
But just as the actor playing Lin 
coln couldn’t just sit in a box 
and be: shot, so the actréss playing 
Victoria couldn't just do nothing 
Hence, Mr. Carb and I were furced 
to add some new and hitherto un- 
suspected episodes to English his- 
tory. We hope to be forgiven, but 
we don’t really care, if they ‘‘get * 
across.” 

But though the. stage is no place 
for history, and neither will nor 
can treat it with historical accuracy. 
people will go right on writing and 
acting historical dramas, so-called. 
The fascination of the past, our 
wonder about it and desire to at- 
tempt a visual ‘re-creation are too 
strong to resist. Mansfield hunted 
for years to find a play about Dean 
Swift—and how. he could have 
Played the cynical fellow! Mac- 
fiyn Arbuckle is going to play 
Franklin, Already we have Drink- 
water’s play abeut General Lee. 
You and T will live ‘to see a play 
about Theodore Koosevelt. fome- 
body will attempt to stage that fa- 
mous (or infamous, as you choose) 
table around which sat Wilson. 
Lioyd George and Clemenceau. And 
a good scene it would make, toc, 
without, we suspect, any very radi- 
cal departures from historical accu- 
racy! So long as the world produce< 
vivid characters and portentous sit- 
uations, men will try to recreate 
them, later, on the stage. And they 
never will—not really. Because the 
stage is a small, curious place de- 
signed not to present facts, but to 
rouse emotions, and when the facts, 
as they always do, get in the way 
of the logical sequence of emotiona! 
Suspense, so much the worse for the 
bally facts. 

A historjca) play is like a good 





story—accuracy spoils it 
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The System of Dr. Bratt and Its Effect in Sobering Up a 


Hard-Drinking Nation. 


By HOWARD MINGOS 
W that the American Fed- 


eration of Labor and other} 


kindred organizations are on 

record as favoring a modi- 

fication of our prohibition 
laws to permit the use of light wines 
and beer, it may not be amiss to take 
stock of what our European neigh- 
bors, particularly those in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, have had to face 
in their more or less spasmodic ef- 
forts to maintain a perfect state 
of sobriety among their working 
classes. For it is a fact that the 
workingman has made it extremely 
diffieult for prohibition in Northern 
Europe. Interest centres particularly 
in the present Swedish liquor control 
system—a system popular with the 
working people because it is no 
respecter of persons and) avoids the 
reproach of class legislation. 


legally stipulated prices about equal, 
drink for drink, with prices now pre- 
vailing in New York City or any of 
a dozen cities and towns that we 
might mention. Considering that 
Swedish money is at par with the 
dollar in purchasing value, the wine 
and spirit monopoly in Sweden has 
placed on its products rather stiff 
prices. Still, one hears little com- 
Ppilaint among the Swedes and less 
from the visitors, unless those 
Swedes or visitors happén to be pro- 
hibitionists. In which case they 
might possibly think the prices 
should be increased. 

The Denmark prohibitionists adopt- 
ed those tactics: During the war 
the Government sought to take ad- 
vantage of the streak of economy 
more common among the Danes than 
in other Scandinavian countries. 
The Danish Government created a 





When the Swedish Parli t rat- 
ified the liquor control system this 
last Summer, extending it in full and 
legal force for a five-year period, the 
majority voting in favor of it were 
influenced not only by conditions at 
home but by those existing in the 

* legally prohibited areas, the United 
States, Norway and Finland. They 
desired none of the deleterious re- 
sults following in the wake of the 
teetotal legislation as observed in 
our own country and among their 
next-door neighbors. The spectre of 
communism haunts all those coun- 
tries of Northern Europe. The ranks 
of the Communist parties in Norway, 
Finland, Denmark and Sweden are 
made up of yonug workers restless 
and diseentented with the present 
order. He is a rare Communist, in- 
deed, who can explain what i is 
these Scandinavian reds would have 
in the nature of a change. But one 
thing they do not want. They do not 
want prohibition. 

Today the casual drinker, or the 
man or woman who drinks, let me 
say, constantly, but with a degree of 
moderation bordering on temperance, 
would not be aware of restrictions in 
Sweden were it not for two or three 
simple rules which might be ,lassed 
offhand as mere red tape, so long 
a@s one remained sober and obeyed 
them. One would hardly encounter 
the Swedish rules in action unless 
he set out to become utterly intoxt- 
cated: Or unless being a house- 
holder and the head of a family he 
should desire to purchase more than 
the. quantity which the law allows 
him to carry home with him monthly 
—a quantity which is more than 
would have sufficed the average per- 
son in the United States when drink- 
ing was practically unrestricted. 

Any one can get a drink in Sweden, 
any kind of a drink, if he is sober 
enough ‘to drink it without attract- 
ing much attention to the pre- 
ceding drinks. One can buy legiti- 
mately any kind of. beverage at 


poly and then raised the prices 
of wines and liquors out of all pro- 
portion to their value as beverages 
or stimulants. To quote a Danish 
official: 

“A Dane counts his money twice 
before spending and at least three 
times afterward. And the working 
people in Denmark are becoming 
temperate, though they complain 
constantly that the rich can drink 
when they cannot. It is believed in 
most circles that this class legisla- 
tion will ultimately cause troubie.’’ 

Norway barred everything, includ- 
ing.wines and liquors, until recently, 
and the results were rather disas- 
trous. Drunkenness increased, if 
one may take the word of Norwegian 
prohibitionists. Persons having a 
reputation for sobriety and temper- 
ance often became drunkards. Others 
found members of their family 
traveling the same route, though 
outside the home and far from its 
influences. There was much smug- 
gling. The bankers, business execu- 
tives and public officials found 
themselves becoming disgusted with 
the experiment. The Government. 
recently removed the ban on wines. 

During the war the Scandinavian 
countries were prevented by the 
blockade from obtaining the raw ma- 
terials required’ in supplying the 
public demand for liquors; so there 
arose considerable smuggling and 
home distilling. Later on these ac- 
tivities decreased with. the propor- 
tionate increase in the legal supply, 
especially in Sweden, where the mot 
hook system was in effect. Never- 
theless, in all Scandinavia there is 
enough smuggling to keep the police 
and harbor patrols busy. On occa- 
sion the fishermen have become or- 
ganized into smuggling groups, and 
in localities where the supply de- 
pended upon private ventures of in- 
dividuals, the prices for fish rose 
out of all proportion to their appa- 
rent value. This was due to the law 


Again, one of the great industries 
among the Baltic States is the carry- 
ing of firewood in small. sailboats. 
There are many fleets, and many are 
the instances where the wood has 
served to conceal thousands of gal- 
lons of bootleg liquors, as, doubtful 
in origin as in quality. In Sweden 
the market for the smuggler is con- 
fined to the waterfronts in the larger 
cities and to the small coast towns 
where the absence of a system of 
control makes that area dry. The 
authorities this last Summer took 
drastic measures with persons caught 
and convicted of liquor smuggling, 
though admittedly they cannot pro- 
tect the entire coastline because/ 
there is so much of it. 

At the recent Gothenburg Exposi- 
tion there was a display of contain- 
ers used by the smugglers. They 
included cans which were designed 
especially to fit over the seats and 
under the seats the boats. There 
were thirty or forty different shapes 
which had been made to represent al- 
most any part of a sailing or motor 
boat. In Finland and Norway the 
smugglers have ‘reaped a harvest be- 
cause of the stringent regulations 
against hard liquor. 

In Finland, where total prohibition 
has been as rigidly enforced as pos- 
sible, conditions are similar to those 
in Norway, making due allowance 
for differences in temperament. One 
can purchase anything almost any- 
where in Finland at what an 
American would term “bootleggers' 
prices.’" The depreciated currency 
of the nations bordering on the Bal- 
tic has made smuggling most profit - 
able. Government officials -with 
whom I talked asserted that they 
cannot prevent smuggling and rum- 
running. 

In Sweden drinking is one of the 
fashionable and most common 
amusements in city and town. Yet 
there is very little drunkenness and 
what there is left of it is on the de- 
cline. Intoxication is bad form. Yet 
it is of record that fifteen years ago 
the educated people admitted that 
Sweden was on the verge of becom- 
ing a nation of drunkards. Go to 
the banks, the clergy, the econo- 
mists, the Man in the street and the 
man in the gutter and ask if there 
has been a change. The reply is 
“Yes."" Press them for an explana- 
tion and they reply ‘‘Dr. Bratt.” 
Ask the prohibitionists why every- 
body except themselves appears to 
be contented and they will reply, 
“Dr. Bratt.'’ He is the creator. 
sponsor and now the absolute head 
of Swedish liquor control. 

Sweden has compulsory military 
trainiug. Every young man must 
serve in the armed forces an aggre- 
gate of one year. It was the cus- 
tom formerly for a young Swede to 
go out with his friends and celebrate 








of supply and demand. 


on the eve of departing for the con- 
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script camps. In this process he in- 
variably drank himself into a state 
bordering on acute alcholism, this 
condition extending overnight and 
perhaps for several days. The raw 
recruit usually entered upon his mill- 
tary duties after a period of recuper- 
ation in the camp infirmary. An 
inebriated recruit was for thirty 
years the awful picture flung up tu 
support the cause of total prohibi- 
tion. The last Spring and Summer 
found tens of thousands of young 
men entering the conscript camps; 

and we have it from the official who 
has handled them on the first day 
of their enlistment for moré than a 
score of years that this year was 2 
record in sobriety; that while in the 
Past a sober recruit was a rare re- 
cruit indeed, this year one suffering 
with a “‘hangover”’ was in a class 
of his own. 

Meanwhile the Swedish treasury 
derives an annual income from the 
liquor poly—an average of 
100,000,000 kroner, oor nearly 
$30,000,000. The liquor monopoly is 
privately owned by shareholding 
companies, the shareholders prevent- 
ed by law from profiting by more 
than 5 per cent. per year in divi- 
dends. The Government receives 
the remaining profits. The present 
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system has been in effect since 1910, 
though it was only during the last 
year that it may be said to have 
been perfected. 
Sweden has had her liquor prob- 
lems since 1812. A _ temperance 
society has been active since 1830 
and has had the support and assist- 
ance of American,organizations. At 
first the movement was supported 
solely by the educated classes and 
it gradually took the form of a re- 
ligious campaign. This later evolved 
into an ethical movement which re- 
sulted in the entire country giving = 
some thought to curtailing intoxica- —~ 
tion. 
In 1909 the temperance party or- 
ganized a voluntary plebiscite, with 
the sole question of prohibition on 
the ballot. The 


totaled only 40,000. 
with nearly 6,000,000 total popula- 
tion, it was shown that nearly 
2,000,000 had not voted. The “per- 
sonal liberty” advocates commented 
cynically that the prohibitionist® 
had organized, while the ‘‘wets” had 
no organization. This discounted the 
heavy vote for temperance. 
The prohibitionists held another 
plebiscite a year,ago. They wagel — 
a heavy campaign and flaunted ban- — 
ners bearing the legend: ‘Think of 
OurChildren! Vote For Prohibition!” _ 
And with rare humor the “wets,” 
by then much more largely or- 
ganized, came forth with banners 
only slightly differemt. They read: 
“Think of Our Children! Vote 
Against Prohibition!” h 
The vote as cast throughout Swe- 
den stood: 401,993 men and 487,139 
women for prohibition; 580,066 men 
and. 345,031 women against we ‘a 
tion. “ 
Dr. Bratt had appeared on rate: rs 
field shortly after the first plebi- = 
scite. He was already a noted phy- 
sician in Stockholm and an expert. 
in social hygiene. He set in motion 
the machinery which exists today. 
‘‘When I submitted to the authori- 
ties my proposals for combating al- 
coholism,” he told the writer. “I 
entertained no hope—nor do I now-—— 
that one could further the cause of 
temperance by total prohibition. © 
The people at large, particularly the 
working people, regard a moderate 
indulgence in alcohol as a legitimate 
source of diversion. 


of law. That which is forbidden it 
always tempting. All other evils, 
too, wilt seek to ally themselves with 
a cause that has been made into a 
moral issue. The idea of personal 
liberty once started might carry in 
ite wake revolt against all restrain- 
ing influences. There is no such 
thipg as a diseased need drinking mania. 


( Continued on on Page 12) 











ART OF CHILDHOOD 


Examples of Work Done in Vienna by Youngsters Under 


By FAY MOBLEY | 


OST of us, not puffed up} 
with parental pride, have | 
been accustomed to look 


with smiling condescension ! 


on the crude little drawings and | 
watercoiors that children give us 
as the expression of their artistic 
souls But an almost obscure 


Viennese teacher has obtained such 
remarkable results in his twenty 
years of teaching art to children— 
from 4 years of age to 14—that per- 
haps misplaced 
Professor Cizek, a big, gentle man, is 
at ance an artist and the possessor | 
of a rare understanding and sympa 
thy with the child mind These 
qualities, however, are only part of 
the secret that enables him to bring 
to natural and frank expression the 
latent artistic powers inherent in the 
child. 

For some time his fellow-artists of | 
Austria have been = studying his! 
method and attempting to follow it. 
And his exhibits have been going to 
other nations to show how groups of 
little children the world over may be 
led to reveal the treasures of their 


condescension is 








Spring. 
By Herta Zuckfrmann, Aged 14 


hearts and minds by the aid of a lit-} 
tle charcoal and paint. One of these | 
exhibits will soon find its.way to this 
country and will be on view at three 
of the large art centres here in New | 
York. Thereafter it will be taken on | 
tour through the United States, stop- 
ping for exhibition in the larger | 
cities, so that artists and educators | 
will have an opportunity to study | 
Cizek’s results j 

When questioned as to the methods 
by which these results are got he | 
himself finds it difficult to explain. | 
““l try to take the lid off.’’ he SAYS, | 
“and other masters are inclined to 
clap it | have no rules or dis- 
cipline of any surt But I feel that} 
a teacher should hover like an invisi- 
bie spirit over his pupils, always 
ready to encourage them, but never } 
pressing their work on them nor dic- 
tating to them about it" 

in his schoo! be has no models, no 
plagues hanging on his 


on. 





says. “‘1 don’t 
1 bring him into my storeroom and 
let him rummage through all my 
treasures. He finds paints and 
brushes and chalks and canvas; he 
finds wood for carving and sawing; 
clay for modeling and colored paper 
to cut out. He sees these things and 
he sees other children working with 
them, and he soon finds out what he 
wants to do. And very soon he. is 
doing it 


On Saturday afternoon. when Ci-'Cizek discusses each in its turn -/ the city—not that he understands its! there any competitive tests for 


om 





| tive pupils are asked how they would 
| represent it. 
| would have a ruddy-cheeked woman | 
walls. | with baskets of apples; 
“When a child comes here new,” he| he would have an old 
tell him what to do. | very 


Fourteen Years Old 


zek’s band of fifty or sixty children; nor does he fail to find some good 
has assernbled—for his class meets! thing in each, unless he finds insin- 
only once a week—he has recourse to | cerity or artificiality--of these he is 


| three strategies to get them started | quick to detect the least hint, and he 


to work. | | has no patience with them, does not 

The favorite one is to talk to them / waste a word on them 
in a whimsical way of some definite; Spring was also used as the subject 
thing, telling them all the interesting | of one of the suggestive lessons, and 
peints that concern it. Maybe Au-| the picture reproduced is one of the 
tumn is the subject of the lesson: | most satisfying results. The imagi- 
He tells them that Autumn is like an | nation of the little 14-year-old girl 
old man or an old woman who comes! who painted it in all its wealth of 
at the end of the year with the/ color fairly reveled in bright flow- 
weight of all the previous months | ers and young things. A lusty bird 
om his or her back, and that his! stood on the topmost leaf of a large 
spirit is all intent on gathering in| shrub and sang open-mouthed, and 
the fruits and grain that have been ja butterfly hung on the wing just 
ripening all the Summer—that then} beneath the clouds. The childlike 
the winds are biowing colder ard} simplicity of this picture is no more 
that all young things must hurry | appealing than its sheer beauty 
along to keep warm-—and that all Another method that this teacher 
through the Autumn days there is a| uses is to take out his little group 
dreaminess in the air and every- | and visit something of interest near 
where that makes the butterflies} by. Perhaps a house is building in 
pause in their flight and nestle | the vicinity and they watch the 
against some big leaf, and makes} processes for a time, while he points 
nymphs and woodland creatures stop out this and that about workmen and 
in their dancing to gather the gulde: houses. Then the class returns and 
Autumn leaves and scatter them in | from memory each draws or paints 
their paths before they whirl on | : 4 
aguin - | What his mind has brought back 

from the scene. One will have got 
an impression of the great weight of 
bricks and mortar being hoisted up 
the ladder; another will have 
brought back the image of two 
workmen sharing an apple as they 
hide behind a toolshed. But all dif- 
fer as widely as the personalities 
that looked at the scene. : 

Cizek never goes to a blackboard 
and draws an object for his puplis 
to copy. He never touches their 
drewings himself. It is self-expres- 
sion that he seeks, and he could not 
express the selves that are theirs. 

There is a third means of calling 
out self-expression. He asks each 


Then the children are told to paint 
or draw whatever impression they 
have of Autumn—whatever their 
mind-eyes see of this Autumn that 
he has just discussed. The prelim- 
inary instructions are very few. 
Autumn must be represented by a 


figure. The first step is to draw a 
narrow margin all around. their 
paper. Then they must draw in 
rough outline the figure. Its head 


must touch the top of the margin 
and its feet the bottom, for he tell«< 
then a_ picture looks poverty 
stricken if it has only a tiny figur: 
in it and is mostly space. 
from these few warnings they are 
free to make their Autumns just as 
they like 

One or two of the more imagina- 


| morning. 


jfor. It 
| event or person. 


One will say that he | figment of his imagination. 


another that 
man blowing 
hard so that be blew al! the 
leaves off the trees; and another 
| that she would have an old woman! Tt small boy 
; with pots of paint coloring al) the | fait of himeett 
|leaves. And as these tell their im- 
| pressions the imaginations of all the 
jothers are fired with their 
images and all fall to work. 


jout, but they are usually 
| while when they do 


the centre space Beside it 
dagger and near by a lighted candle 





uninfluenced personality 


After an hour or so of painting,|to himself he wanders about the! Professor Cizek’s school is free. He 
| eneir small canvases are pinned up | sfreets, and that which interests him | ees not even charge his pupils for 
on the walt for criticism. Professor | is the criminal and low-life phase of}the materials they use Nor are 


He ts| naturally as little animals. 
to picture whatever is in his mind. | other hand rich youngsters have had| and the teacher feels that his period 
These pictures may be slow coming | cinemas, theatres, pictures and other} of usefulness has ended 


| Upon instruction of such nature} that is original and natural left 


it was a charcoal 


own! This child is an example of totally 
Left much 
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Saint Nicholas. 


By Fritz Stangel, Aged 


significance at all. for he is a naive 
and innocent youngstei 

He had doubtless seen a drawing 
of a skull: somewhere, and he ex- 
plained his portrait by showing how 
he had lookéd at himself by candle 
light, drawing back the skin very 
tight over his cheek bones. Then the 
dagger represented the deepest desir« 
of his heart He had tried to buy 
one in a shop, but the keeper had 
asked a higher price than he could 
pay and he was forced to take out 
his longing in picturing the object. 
All his pictures are unpleasant, but 
the teacher found real power and 
force in them 

Professor Cizek likes to have in 
his classes children who have not 
had too much fostering. He likes 
them to grow up naturally. The 
ideai parent, he says, does not in- 
terfere as his child grows, but he 
watches his development from a dis- 
tance—yet is always ready to give 





The Children in the House. 
By Bella Vichon, Aged 


14 


and 


impressions, so that there. is 


pressions are biurred 





now at all." 





He prefers the children of the poor 
| his heart, something he has longed! because they have usually had few 
may be some remembered | outside impressions to temper thvir! 
Or it may be the | imaginations. 


10 


trance. All are talented equally in 
his eyes and all applicants are ad 
mitted in the order in which the 
come to him until his quota is fille 
Children under 7 he loves most. he 
explains, because they are still what 
heritage has made them—they are 
without the impressions of environ 
ment. This, too, he says, is the age 
of purest art, and almost every child 
draws a great deal during this pe 
riod. And children are prolific art- 
ists at this period, not because, as 
many grown-ups think, they wish to 
communicate something they are 
thinking, but because that is their 
natural mode of expressing self. 
their desires and their feelings—-a 
frank formulation of themselves 
And he hdids that it is most im- 
portant that they have the oppor- 
tunity to express themselves at this 
stage for the sake of the effect it has 
on their development, not at ali for 
the sake of the finished product. For 





Aside | child to picture in-any way he likes} encouragement and heip when it is| this reason he does not allow his 
| What he has had in his mind that | needed 
It may be some desire of | 


pupils to keep and treasure their 

pamtings and drawings, but he keeps 

them himself for his collections 
Cizek seldom keeps a child in his 


have grown up! class after he has passed the age of 
On the | 14. 


At that time adolescence begins 


He was 


worth | influences which have ali left their | asked if many of his graduates went 
littl: | in for art after leaving him 

ofr 
presented a por-| these children he says that their im-{ tinue,”’ he said. “but a majority gu 
Of ene little | into the professions and the trades 
in which a large grinning skull filled | rich boy’ who had done well when| And,”’ he added, “that is just what ! 
was 4 > he was guite young, he said, “Alas, 


: Ef | 
he is too rich—he does nothing wood as being. @: aeparate:profession 


“A fair proportion of them con 


want. I like to think of art coloring 
all departments of life rather thar 
My 
contribution is that 1 start with the 
children and make them begin deco- 
rating the world they live in. while 
they are stil) babies. It is a start im 


en-/| the right direction * 
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GLEE CLUB TO FRENCH GRAND OPERA 


The Young Man From Harvard Who Has Repeated Mary Garden’s Feat of Capturing the Opera Comique 


By T. R. YBARRA 


OU think of the Opéra Co- 
migue at Paris as a high 
shrine of operatic art, 
which novices in the art of 
singing art admitted | only 
years of weary’ waiting. 


stage 
after 
The Opéra Comique has nothing to 


do with what we know as comic 
opera; it is where some of the grand- 
est of grand operas are put on with 
the utmost regard for tradition it 
is where many a famous opera has 
had its premiére—“Carmen’’ among 
others, and “Louise” and “Pelléas ei 
Mélisande.” It is where our own 
Mary Garden emerged to fame, aston- 
ishing the devotees of the place, who 
imagined it sacred to France and th: 
French, immune to pushing invaders 
from Chicago. Yes—to name the 
Opéra Comiqgue at Paris is to evoke 
pictures of regular barbed-wire en- 
tanglements of tradition, only to be 
pierced by veterans. 

Yet there is a member of the Opéra 
Comique company at present whe 
just calmly walked through the en- 
tangl ts, pushed open the stage 
door, hung up his hat and—belonged ! 
What is more, he sang on that au- 
gust and revered stage, before the 
critical Opéra Comique audience, 
without a single, solitary rehearsal! 
What is more, he took the title part 
of a well-known French opera with- 
out any experience of acting even 
in amateur theatricals, sang it in 
French with only a cursory know!- 
edge of that language, sang it from 
start to finish. without ever having 
stood. behind the footlights before! 

What is more, he is an American! 

You may see him any night now at 
the. Opéra Comique, for he is a reg- 
ular member of the company there. 
Since the opening of the present sea- 
son in September he has sung a 
number of times. He is establishing 
himself. He is one of the elect. But 
he can hardly believe in his good for- 
tune! It is like a dream to him. 
Why, only a few months ago he 
hadn't even made up his mind to be 
an opera singer! Two years ago he 
was merely an American college boy 
with a pretty voice, just out of Har- 
vard, touring Europe with the Har- 
vard Glee Club. He was-not even 
the glee club soloist—the only thing 
that distinguished him from the rest 
of the black-coated, white-shirted 
youths who stood up and trolled nice 
ditties. before European audiences 
was that he was taken out of the 
chorus now and then and made to 
sing a solo. , : 

Two short years ago! Yet now 
William Martin of Lowell, Mass., the 
town which produced James McNeill 
-Whistler—William Martin, Harvard, 
‘21, age 25, is one of the leading 
tenors at the Paris Opéra Comique. 
singing things like “Werther” and 





difficult, bombarded with offers of 
engagements from impresarios in 
other European cities who have 
heard him sing-or read accounts of 
his remarkable success in Paris. 

Seated one day in the lobby of a 
big Paris hotel, William Martin told 
the fairy tale of how he broke into 
grand opera. On his face, while he 
talked, there was a look of amused, 
very boyish bewilderment. 

“I'm afraid I'll) wake up and find 
myself back 
Club,” he confessed. 

Then he launched into his story: 

“‘After touring Europe two years 
ago with the Harvard Glee .Club.”’ 
he said. ‘‘] decided not to go back 


home with the rest of the members, | 


but to stay in Europe ard cultivate 
my voice. I had no definite plans— 
no real idea of studying for opera—l 
just wanted to improve my voice. 

**} knew that famous teachers were 
often rotten, so I decided to pick a 
t her at d One day I wan- 
dered into a music shop at Paris. 

‘Tell me the name of a music 
teacher,’ I said to the man behind 
the counter. 

‘Go to Fugére.” he said. Fugére 
is a teacher in Paris who used to be 
a famous baritone in French opera. 
So I went to Fugére. He couldn't 
take me on. as he was leaving Paris, 
but he told me to go to another 
teacher—Sujo! 

“So off | went to Sujol. He asked 
me to sing for him. He was pleased 
with my voice, but not particularly 
impressed. However, he began to 
give me lessons, and within a month 





« 


|my voice had improved enormously ,]1 chose the Opéra Comique as my ; the title rdle in Massenet's ‘Werther’! not to belong to me but to rise up 


}in color, brilliance and power 


: | goal and asked my teacher to intro-|—l 
‘'Then Sujol told me that I ought/duce me to Albert Wolff, the con- | Comique to find out what 1 was 


to prepare for grand opera. Hej ductor of the orchestra there. 


© wanted me to sing at the Paris’ 


went_ around to the Opéra 


supposed to do. 1! asked when I was 


“My teacher arranged a meeting/to rehearse. They told me that I 


| Opera, foreseeing too much difficulty | with Wolff. "AH I wanted was to| was to appear without a rehearsal’ 


in getting me into. the 
Comique. Together we _ studied 
‘Faust.’ ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and 
other operas, and I worked hard to 
i get 


jmy French. 


| teachers; all of them seemed pleased 
with my voice and encouraged me. 

| ‘That Summer I went back to the 
United States for a rest. My family 
were amazed at the development of 
my voice and decided to let me go to 
Europe for another year’s study. 

; “I worked all through the Winter 
{of 1922-23 until last March, when 1 
decided that the time had come for 
trying in earnest to break into opera. 


in the Harvard Glee, 


Opéra | sing to him and get-him to give me/| 


jan opinion about my voice. 
what happened was—"’ 


But; found out was where. the 


“And that’s what I did' All J 
scenery 


was, and where i was to make my 


| Here the look of amusement andj entrances and exits, and on the eve- 





“What happened was,” he wert 
on, “that Wolff listened to me sing 
and—told me I was engaged as a 
member of the company! Yes, the 
very next day ] was a member of the 
Paris Opéra: Comique company! —a 
regular member' In a few days 1 
had signed a two years’ contract and 
received a promise that I should have 
a trial performance in May. 

““A week before the date set for 








that trial performance—I was to sing 


rid of the American accent in | bewilderment on the young Ameri-|ning of the performance 1 walked 


William 
Martin 
of Harvard 
and 


t For a year I kept at it,|can’s face got particularly noticeable.|on the stage absolutely without re- 
“Manon,” rehearsing roles still more |singing for many important vecal! 


hearsal, without ever having seen 
the footlights except from where the 
audience sits in a theatre, without 
ever having sung in my life to the 
accompaniment of an orchestra!"’ 

“Did you have stage fright?’’ 

“I certainly did! But somehow it 
didn't affect my voice. In fact, it 
affected everything but my voice. 

**T seemed to myself a disembodied 
voice, singing in a void. When I 
made a gesture, my hand seemed 


HERMITS OF THE INHABITED CITY 


( Continued from Page 2) 


whom the gregarious instinct was 
withheld by the fairies who con- 
tributed to their infant characters. 
The cat that walks aione can have 
a pedigree. The business man in 
the subway stamped with the desire 
for solitude is of this class..save for 
the income—another good hermit 
gone to waste through the ill grace 
of Fortune. 

Some pass unnoted in the crowd; 
some are like trolls and goblins. 
There are hermits in the city to 
whom life is solace and others to 
whom it is a hair shirt. ‘Hermits 





who are Beethovens with the genius 
left out. This one endures; that one 
is mad; this other is ridden by a 
passion, by avarice perhaps. More 
than one .murder—there was one 





whose days are smooth and hermits | 


‘only a few weeks ago—is due to 
tales of miser’s gold in some little 
shop run by a recluse. 

New York holds cenobites enough 
to fill a dozen monasteries, if they 
could be induced to come together. 
New York is a capital of: hermits 
There are those who ivarned to lisp 
in the Manhattan dialect:. they 
would rejoice in the designation 
“hoimit."" In the lower, spiritless 
ranks are men from all the States. 
There are others who have lived 
alone on the pampas and the 
steppes; some among them have 
known the solitude of Africa and 
the Australian bush, some have 
found their desire on the other side 
of cities that were old a thousand 
years ago. But they drift here and 
are at home. This town of many 
‘races has its rewards for them as 








well as for the man of action and 
the fellow who lives by his wits. 
Moralists may preach, psychia- 
trists talk of extrovert and introvert, 
but the man who goes it alone will 
hold that he has built his house on 
the rock of inner self-sufficiency: 
there is a hermit in every man and 
he has but to let his better nature 
have its way. And the city has 
helped. The unsheltered city is 
kindliest to him: In the bee-swarm 
hum of the machine age he finds his 
quiet here and wants no sympathy. 
And still, some depart. Here and 
there on dusty roads on the prairies 
or-in a rocky pass of remote moun. 
tains, the motorist looks alert as a 
squeaky toot approaches. A dusty 
car comes limping and rattling. Its 
river passes without the courtesy 
of a nod 
flivver 


i 
+ 








| 


| voice?"’ 


in front of my face independent of 
any will-power on my part.” 

‘*Didn’t the orchestra drown your 

‘*Maybe it did, but I didn't think 
so! Feeling, as 1 did, that 1 was a 
disembodied voice, and nothing but 
a voice, it seemed to me that | was 
drowning the orchestra! It seemed 
to me that 1 was just bellowing. 
making a most extraordinary 
amount of noise! Yet 1 was told 
later that some of my notes couldn't 
be heard. Believe me, I felt as if 
they could be heard a mile away! 

‘*After the first act I got over my 
stage-fright, and then everything 
went smoothly. My performance was 
a great success. 1 got nine curtain 
calls after the first act and 1 don’t 
know how many after that! 

“And the funny part of it was that 
not onty had 1 never sung in public 
before, to the accompaniment of .an 
orchestra, but I had not had any ex- 
perience at all in acting—not even in 
amateur theatricals, as most people 
have had. I had simply been taught 
by my teacher exactly how to move 
as Werther—two steps this way, 
three steps that, gesture of left 
hand, gesture of right hand, of both ~ 
hands—every move worked out in 
advance! And Werther is a diffi- 
cult réle--thgre is lots of dramatic 
acting in if, especially in the last 
acts. 1 don't see how I ever got 
away with it—but somehow I did! 

“Soon aftef that trial performance 
I returned to the United States for 
another rest. Then 1 came back to 
Paris last September and started in 
to sing regularly at the Opéra 
Comique. I made my formal début 
as Werther and had an enormous 
success. 

“*In the course of this present sea- 
son I expect to sing the tenor roies 
in operas of the regular Opéra 
Comique répertoire, including ‘Bo- 
héme,’ ‘Manon,’ and ‘Tosca,’ and I 
shall have the leading tenor part in 
some entirely new opera in the 
Spring. + 

*“*Recently I went to Ziirich, where ~ 
I sang in a gala performance of 
‘Werther,’ conducted. by Albert 
Wolff, who got me into the Opéra 
Comique company and conducted my — 
début. I have offers to sing at Lis- ~~ 
bon, Portugal, and at Cannes, in the . 
south of France, during this next 
Winter, and I am also wanted for 
a short Italian tour, but I fear that 
the directors of the Opéra Comique 
will not allow me to accept these 
offers.’’ . 

William Martin is a very earnest 
young man. He takes his work quite 
seriously. When, at the end of the 
interview, he was asked whether he 
would not like to have a little drink, 
he excused himself because he was 
about to go to a rehearsal. 

A couple of evenings later 1 made 
a special pilgrimage to that famous 
playhouse for the purpose of hearing 
young: Martin sing the role of 
Werther. He sang it excellently. 
Also, in his acting, he has so much 
natural grace that he never seems 
awkward—all he needs is more stage 
experience to be a good actor. 

It is the same with his voice— 
experience is what he needs most of 
all. Unlike many a tenor, ong, does 
not feel that things should be added 
to his voice, but that things should 
be taken away from it. It needs a 
little curbing here and there, a little 
smoothing and toning down—there 
can be no question that young Mar- 
tin has a regular torrent of a voice, — 
which pours from his throat ‘‘in 
profuse strains of unpremeditated 
song.’’. At times he emits notes such 
as electrify operatic audiences, notes 
which stir the blood and cause the 
pulse to throb more quickly 

Also, be it said in these Caruso- 
less days, when everywhere the suc- 
cessor to the superlatively excellent 
Enrico is being hungrily sought by 
impresarios and operagotrs, that, 
now and then, there is a ring in Wil- 
liam Martin’s voice, a hint of clarion- 
toned vocal power, which suddenly 
calls Caruso to mind. Several times, 
as 1 sat listening to Martin singing 
the sorrows of young Werther to 
M t's lodi setting, 1 
caught that Caruso-like ring. : 

William Martin may not be an- 





It is the hermit of the | other Caruso, but he will bear watch- 


ing. 
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THE WORLD OF ART 


cussion, though. Inevitably you think 
of the great sword as he would have 
_ had his horseman wield it, an im- 
passioned sword of the spirit he 
would have made it. That is all we 
miss in Mr. Savage's beautiful draw- 
ings, the passion that would have 
made them less_ beautiful but a 
sharper tonic to the spirit. This 
conceivably lies in store for him. A 
young artist—and artists today are 
very young until they reach the 
fifties—seldom translates passion into 
his chosen medium of expression. 
Not until he can discharge fancy in 
favor of imagination and think in 
terms of the higher mathematics 
does he get his symbol for that ab- 
stract passion known to astronomers 
and others who are familiars of the 
unseen realities. 

Mary F. R. Clay’s prize picture 
brings us into the feminine zone. 
The little figure of ‘‘Elizabeth’’ in 
a high-backed chair somewhere out 
-in an ochre sea has a mild, obstinate 
charm that apparently affected the 
jury strongly. The painting is rath- 
er casual, the character rather su- 
perficially indicated, the design rath- 
er loose-twisted, the general effect 
rather tame, yet the picture really 
is pretty and not commonplace. You 
find yourself remembering it even 
while you wonder what quality in it 
calied for judicial recognftion. 

Not far from Elizabeth Betts in the 
Vanderbilt Gallery is ‘‘Captain Tay- 
lor’s Sister,” by Ernest Ipsen, in a 
vein of portraiture unusual with 
him. Instead of using his gentle 
slow line, crumbling slightly along 
its deliberate course, his slightly 
vague transitions, his muffled color, 
he paints Captain Taylor’s sister 
with a dry precision, the features 
firmly delineated, drooping . eyelids, 
strongly modeled mouth, full bust 
under smooth black silk, a delicate 
lace collar encircling a muscular 
neck, big rings on the fingers, thin 
white undersleeves falling over the 
hands. At one sidé a small table 
covered with a red cloth like a red 
plum with a bloom on it, a heavenly 
bit of color against which the dress 
and curtain and background are of 
the earth earthy. Everything except 
this little table cover marches with a 
soldierly tread toward explicit por- 
trayal of a peculiarly definite type. 
It must have been something of a 
strain to reconstruct one’s manner 
so completely and adroitly to meet a 
given case and no one could grudge 
Mr. Ipsen his dalliance with the table 
cover. 

Unity of impression is a peculiarly 
rare bird in the exhibition. A num- 
ber of the prominent pictures, Miss 
Betts for example, have been carried 
through with no special indication 
that the artist has changed his mind 
somewhere on the journey, but a 
surprisingly large number indicate 
just this. ‘‘The Girls,’’ by Marie 
Danforth Page, no doubt was in- 
tended to show one substantial, the 
other ghostly, but the intention is 
not so clear as the achievement. It 
seems, indeed, almost incredible that 
so accomplished and sincere an artist 
could have intended to thus put two 

pictures on one canvas without tying 
them together except with the title. 
The substantial girl has the some- 
times deceptive candor of straight- 

































































































































































































































































































































































Drawing for Horsemen in “The Recessional” by Eugene Savage, Taking the Second 
Altman Prize at the National Academy of Design. 


Courtesy of the Ferargil Galidties. 






































T is permitted to wonder if Louis 
Betts invariably paints his pic- 
ture of the season for the cen- 
tral position in the Vanderbilt 
Gallery. ._It would be a social 

‘error to wear a glove so perfectly 
fitted to the hand as the portrait 
~ of Elizabeth Betts of Wortham 
to this central position. Salmon 
yellow and brown and green, she 
surges forward in her poke bon- 
net and billowing silken skirts, un- 
der a sky that never was, across a 
meadow that never was, visible from 
a@ great distance, and with distance 


statement. They are manly ideas, 
however, and the crowding is better 
than emptiness. Perhaps there is a 
suspicion of emptiness, too, In spite 
of this gushing intellectual energy 
finding expression in an artistic lan- 
guage corresponding to the English 
of the King James version. There 
are places that look as though the 
artist had filled them up with a few 
platitudes to meet.an emergency. 
The best way to test the character 
of the weaving is to make your way 
back and forth from the Academy to 
the Ferargil Gallery, where you will 








not. 
Academy picture. The Apocalyptic 
scene is less dominated by the red 
of the horse whose rider, true to 
text, ho'ds a great sword, and the 
figures of the woman and child more 
successfully balance the group of 
horsemen. The various shapes are 
related in an interesting surface de- 
sign, and the complication seems 
more inevitable. The old teaching 
that a small-scale picture can stand 
an elaboration of detail! that would 
ruin one’ planned for a larger scale 











piquant creature, 
thoughts and a chance of surprise. 















































less abrupt perspective, 


























plane as in the background. 







































































called.a study, also the drawings for 
different parts of the comppsition. 
This journey of investigation prob- 
ably will convince you that the prize- 
winning picture at the Academy in 
reality is the unfinished work, al- 
though no doubt the latest in date; 
“unfinished in the sense that it has 
been carried beyond the point of 
pleteness and backward toward 
incompleteness again. 
The smaller study is a compact 
little performance, only a trifle over- 


a mighty intelligence to pull a de- 
sign planned for an area of a certain 
size out to fill a larger area without 
losing something of its significance. 
Of course, it can be done and has 
been done, but not in this case. 

To get the first careful rapture of 
a draftsman born, consult the draw- 
ings made by Mr. Savage for 
the figures of the woman and child 
and for the horsemen. Here you 
have the first thoughts so prized and 
rightly estimated by William Blake. 








hostess for an Academy exhibition, 
and probably anywhere you would 
have to pay a thousand dollars for 
them, since they are qualities that 
come high. 

**Recessional,’"”’ by Eugene 
Savage, takes the second Altman 
Prize with a quite different array of 
merits. His composition is a fi 
of strongly defined shapes confusedly 
‘asociated, and conyeys an impres- 
sion of a mind too crowded. with 

















son with the ‘‘Tannhduser.” 




















the many nudes in the exhibition. 























in France, a fine harmonious design. 
warm romantic color, 
light. 























forward eyes and features cast in a 
generous mold. Her blue gown has 
the always deceptive simplicity of 
. unadulterated blueness. The effect 
as the larger edition certainly .does|j; that of monotony. The ghostly 
It is larger in spirit than the! girl, on the other hand, is an almost 
claiming second 


The contrast of type might have been 
enlivening and entertaining if there 
had been a greater effect of reality, 
and as 
much light and air in the foreground 


Even in its unreality it is a picture 
that speaks the language of the pres- 
‘ent day with a well-bred accent and 
makes 2 pleasanter companion than 
Philip Hale’s antiquated and sensu- 


Temple Gold Medal at Philadelphia a 
couple of years ago, is near by, cook 
and clear and agreesble in compari- 
Just. 
around the corner is Robert Vonnoh’s 
‘‘Leah,” one of the-most beautiful of 


sounding a rich note reminiscent of 
the nineteenth century mood, full of 
the probity of draftsmanship learned 


opulence of 


Some of the National Academy 
Pictures 


vivacity of Nicolai Fechin in ‘‘The 
Manicure Girl.”’ “ 
Admirable in its reserved grays and 
muted rose, in its swift transitions 
from a light blurring brush stroke to 
a slim stabbing accent of dark—no 
highlights for this colorless moth. 
The charm is difficult toanalyze, it 
lies somewhere in the inventive irreg- 
ular treatment of a subject about 
which art commonly is dull and 
repetitive. 

Isabel Cartwright’s ‘“‘Grampy Re- 
flects” is another unhackneyed ver- 
sion of a subject fallen into disrepute 
with lovers of pure painting because 
of its usually overpowering senti- 
mental appeal. George Luks, to be 
sure, did a Grampy, and the apple of 
his eye, to a violin accompaniment 
with completely successful avoidance 
of banality, but one hardly could 
hope for- another and different suc- 
cess from another quarter. Here it 
is. Capital painting, and nothing to 
proclaim the subject matter of the 
old man’s quiet reflection as he holtis 
against his table corpul 

an also corpulent little grandchild 
with only the charms of healthy flesh 
to recommend him to the sentimen- 
talist. Not a shred of vaporing. Solid 
fleshy old age, solid fleshy babyhood, 
the lightest touch in the application 
of pigment, the subtlest reference to 
the looking backward mood of the 
old to the pointless concentration of 
the young and especially competent 
painting. A picture that might very 
well have been given a more promi- 
nent position in this most prominent 
of the galleries. 

“The Friends,” by Lilian Genth, 
recalling somewhat the Glasgow 
School; Helen Turner’s misty blonde, 
contours and planes discreetly veiled 
by the artist’s way with pigment; 
Jean MacLane’s *‘Morning,’’ a light, 
bright, cheerful baby poised against 
a black background, not yet aired; 
Douglas Volk's excellent portrait of 
John Cotton Dana; “‘The Traveler 
From Gaylordsville,”” a humoresque 
of the Mark Twain type; Joseph 
Boston’s pearly shimmering portrait 
of Mrs. De Wolfe, Orlando Rouland’s 
**René Ledoux in Chinese Costume”; 
Gertrude Fiske’s portrait of C. P. G. 
Fuller, immobile against a dark back- 
ground; a puzzling little game of 
bridge by Francis C. Jones; C.. C. 
Curran’s embroidered shawl of im- 
peccable needlework—these are some 
of the figure subjects in the Vander- 
bilt Gallery, offering nothing to won- 
der at except the marvelous content- 
ment with the tilled field that is 
neither confined to art nor particu- 
larly characteristic of artists except 
in academy exhibitions, salons, &c. 
To find out what really excites ar- 
tists to individual research and ex- 
periment you must visit studios and 
study drawings. Those drawings by 
Eugene Savage, for example—who 
would dream what they would lead to 
after he had finished with the pure 
fun of it? 

Once in a while, even at an Acad- 
emy exhibition, you find something 
with the freshness of the profes- 
sional in its curt assurance. No 
fumbling toward finish, for example. 
in “Russian Woman,” by Howard 
Giles, to be found with some looking 
in the Centre Gallery, a udio 
sketch, it might be called, but in 
reality a complete performance, the 
hand as steady as a surgeon’s and 
no languor of going on to kill time 
after the goal is reached. 

The South Gallery is full of people. 
George Laurence Nelson’s portrait of 
his wife shows him for the first and 
only time obsessed by costume. The 
lively black and white of the gay 
little gown actually puts out the 
clear flame of the beautiful face. 
Giovanni Troccoli’s ‘“‘New England 
Woman” hasn’t a hint of her origin, 
goes straight back to the race of 
Columbus, and this.also is the case 
with the “Lady From Salem,” by the 
same artist. Some one should get to 
work at this problem, so much more 
interesting than ectoplasm, ‘and tell 
us just why Italians see Italy, Rus- 





behind her. Who would deny the/| find the preliminary study, if any-|is more or less sustained. The point}ous ‘‘Tannhiiuser.’’ Leopold Seyf- non — and Americans good in 
style of the lady and her adequate|thing so fully developed should be| seems to be, however, that it takes|fert’s ‘‘A Model,” which took the rything. 
air? These are what you want in a Jean Gabriel Domergue shows a 


*“*Matador,”” and with it comes the 
conviction that this really is what 
the matador is like—the plucky, skill- 
ful, insensitive person who kills bulls 
with a thrust of the sword. The 
artist has painted a gaunt, weazened, 
small, plain, narrow-shouldered per- 
son with a commonplace aspect, - 
slightly~mean, nothing of the Tar- 
tarin. type of glitter and pose and 
self-assurance. One is certain, nev- 


* 














idc4as and symbols for clear general | modeled, and holds together in color | it is a pity to let Blake into the dis- 














After this the sharp bewildering 


ertheless, that the sword will find its 
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appointed spot and be thrust dee) 
enough to kill , 
J. Young-Hunter has a very inter- 
esting portrait of E. W. Scripps, 
Esq., unhackneyed in pose, in acces- 
series, -in everything except the 
craftsmanship. The stage is set for 
individuality, for a touch of eccen- 
tricity, for unexpectedness and spon- 
taneity. The sitter lounges in his 
chair, knees crossed, spectacles 
thrust up high on his forehead, cigar 
in one hand, newspaper in the other. 
wears a sweater, looks the epitome 
of « i independ and cas- 
ualness. The happiest choice in 
everything for sustaining this. idea; 
but the idea seems rather to let the 
artist out in the sense of obviating 
the necessity for a strongly indi- 
vidual techni an ind dent 





“Morning,” 
by 

Ww. 
Schofield. 





way of working. ‘Seems to be not s0 
much the soul of individuality as the 
if you like the war-worn 


“Venetian Bro- 
cade,” on the other hand, holds all 
its faults out to the observer, faults 
of construction in the- stiff figure ~ 
mainly, or, to put it more exactly. 
an almost complete lack of construc- 
tien, a lordly indifference to it as not 
the thing the artist was after. He 
was after light, after color, after a 
wonderful airy texture. These he 
got. Nothing else in the room shows 
the same joyous sportsmanship in 
pursuit of just one kind of game and 
no other. A different hunting from 
that of Walter Ufer in his ‘‘Corn 
Maiden,’’ from that of William Pax- 
ton in his portrait of Melancthon W 
Jacobus, or that of Mr. Whittemore 
in his “Mrs. Roswell Bates and 
Chiidren.’’ Lester D. Boronda’s 
“Young Girl'’ is a human creature in 
a superhuman gown of crimson. : 
Wayman Adams paints the Brook- 
lyn window of the Pennells accord- 


In the 
National 
Academy 
Exhibition. 


ing to the misleading title of his 
clever salient picture. He certainly 
paints the Pennells. Mr. Pennell 


stands, a cigar between his fingers. 
His silhouette is a capital bit of iNus- 


has paid some attention to the text. | seen, so shrewdly analyzed. Mr. 
At the right Mrs. Pennell is seated, | Adams has done a remarkable thing 
pleasuntly absorbed in bookish work,|in that he has painted a man he 
a little nearer to the observer and/| knows as others know him 


more than proportionately larger! It is amusing to turn from this |the original of the lady who slipped | splendid portrait more direct in its{has it. A too scrupulous division of 
than the standing figure. Too much /| Pennell portrait to that of Edwin W.ithrough the straw and fell fn, is| physical soundness is ‘‘The Hunter,” | labor 
the effect of a close-up. A fash- | Dickinson by Sidney E. Dickinson, | more than ever obscure in this juxta-| by Albert Delmont Smith, In this big, | Other figure subjects are: pleasant 


ionable fault, however. Beyond is! hanging on the same wall and shout- 


dow the lovely scehe to which Mr. | Pers the middle years. 
Pennell has been devoting himself|inson belongs to current fiction, far 
for the past two or three years.}too real for actual life, everything 
tinct, sibilant, 


covered its loveliness, has left it a 


{that reflects 
| throng : 
| The obscure 
| Reid’s enigmatical 


|position. Too bad 


| Elizabeth 
tby the proximity 


clearly 


message 
**Enigma,” 


that 


the 


of 


R 


for its striking effect upon that long, | ness, shining and hard, well-polished | and so on. 
tration by an artist who obviously | rambling, distinctive figure, so justly | brass, clean window panes, anything] blue dressing gown stands like aj|mic philosophy and what is expected 
passing | Tanagra figure, deep chested, round | of 

jand strong. among fripperies that | Movement alone is not enough ;- vol+ 
Robert | know precisely how to behave in| ume also is expected of them, and 
surely | their definitely assigned positions. 


Another delight 





His young woman in her | 


A} 


Sloan | benignant, robust figure in hunting | without embodying 
the window and beyond the win-|ing of youth where the other whis-j| Bredin’s ‘‘Girthood’’ could not have} costume the interest is concentrated | either very fresh or very strong. 
Edwin _Dick-|been hung near the prize-winning | where it should be, in the head, but | Why should they? 
Both would have gained} the rest of the picture plays strongly | fresh and strong belong to a creative 
jinto the general impression of open | period, not to one concerned so large- 
Onty Mr. Adams has not fully dis-| about him close-clipped, fiercely dis- | fully pretty lass with a delicate air|air and weather and natural tastes|ly as our own with borrowing and 

crisply enunciated. |is Murray Bewley’s ‘‘Girl With Jade} and instincts, not the tastes and in- | lending 


sea of pigment where Mr. Pennell | His thin face. his heightened color, | Vase” and coral hair. There are so jstincts of the belauded ‘‘cave man,”’ | 


himself found drifts and veils of|his striped shirt have the look of | 


color. However, you have the tricky | precious objets d’art in metals and 
little balcony and the helpful lines| porcelains. His properties, disposed 
of the window frame. A lively bit; with a humorous sense of their va- 
of brushwork in books and papers|riousness, include books and paint 


the foreground. It is a well com-j|thing pink in newspapers, all sorts 
posed, lucidly thought out,‘ hand-|of incitements to distraction. How 
some picture, and the feature not | composed and concentrated the Pen- 
only of the wall on which it hangs! nells look_in comparison, with their 
but of ‘the whole South Gallery. Im- | painting table and a book or so! But 
possible to miss it, but it depends'(the Dickinson has its own attractive- 


many “girls’’ 


agreeabie foil 





frivolous and subtly 


where it belongs. ‘The 
Room,"' by Frederick 
shows one wuy 


serious 


in the exhibition that | but those of a civilized person intelli- 
the substantial maturity of the *‘Lady | gently 
in Grey,” by Constance Curtis, is an| needed to balance excessive sophisti- 
When cretonnes with | cation. 
exotic birds go out of fashion it will | straightforward character of the sub- 
and painter’s table adds interest to|tubes, music, plaster casts, some-|be more ‘difficult to enliven a back - | ject. It might have been more bril- 
| ground but less difficult to keep it |liant as technical achievement, but 
Morning} great brilliancy hardly would have 
Frieseke, | added to 
of being obviously | ness, | 
aboui | 
‘such things as planes and volumes'turn to ‘‘Lucy” in the Centre Gal- 





conscious of the activities 


The painting - suits the 


its particular expressive- 


For the true primitive one must | 


lery, another Fechin tour de force, a 
negress with rolling eyes, parted lips, 
drapery of a burning blue, in her 
hands the fruit of the tree, the wild- 
est creature in the well-tamed gal- 
leries. Vitality incarnate. 

In the “Portrait of Miss KE. B. D.,” 
by Henry Salem Hubbell, smolders 
the energy of a Brunhild subdued to 
the civilization it works in. A strik- 
ing performance, boldly and _ skill- 
fully carried through. Gertrude 
Fiske’s ‘“‘Sunday Morning” looks 
down from an unworthy height, sin- 
gularly radiant with the light of 
amiable old age. Kari Anderson’s 
“The Little Princess,” Esperanza 
Gabay’s ‘“The Fair,’’ have each in an 
individual way the touch of romance 
that leads’the imagination beyond the 
visible. 

Romance, however, is so little the 
note of the day that.even the back- 
ward glancing Academy extends to it 
only a perfunctory invitation. With- 
out it you may be dull, but you are 
not wholly a back number. Often it 
is quite smart to be dull; never smart 
to be romantic. To speak the whole 
truth the Academy this year is quite 
dull, but it has proved itself adapt- 
able, it is neither romantic nor senti- 
mental 

Most of the nudes are congregated 
in the South Gallery and among 
them Leon Kroll’s is the most rea- 
sonable. He calls it ‘‘Bather,” and 
lets streams of brass-colored hair 
flow over a massive young back 
modeled with simplicity but without 
a profound consideration of potential 
movement on the part of the deeply 
imbedded muscles. There is logic in 
asking that they give some sign of 
life, since the rocks ov which the 
bather is so responsibly sitting have 





all the agitation that follows in the 
wake of a Cézanne cult Let the 
bather sit here as long as she likes, 





















































they seem to say, we know our cos¢ 


us They are’ overconfident 


this they lack, although the bather 


ideas that are 


Ideas that are 


Each thing says a little something, 
of course, of current tendency or 
taste. Our taste for vivaciously pat- 
terned fabrics appears in the ‘‘Black 
and White Cretonne” of Raymond P 
R. Neilson. Emil Carisen continues 
to tell us how compelling a magic is 
exercised by Eastern design, but his ~~ 
figure, significantly for our parable, - 
is a porcelain idol. Charlies Bittinger 
draws with great precision a careful 
figure of a musician and overwhelms 
her by the aggressive pattern of the 
wall hanging. Everywhere still-life 
dominates its human companion. De- 
cidedly it is time for those lectures at 
the Brooklyn Museum in which a 
convinced interior decorator shows 
us how to keep down our belongings 
as well as\play them up. No one any 
longer paints the gloriously economi- 
cal rooms of Thomas Dewing. One 
recalis regretfully that fine room by 
Menzel with a couple of chairs and a 
mirror and with a curtain blowing 
inward. ‘“The Boston Athenaeum,” 
by Mr. Bittinger, sepulchral as it is, 
gives at least an impression of 
space, order and dignity. " 

There are fewer flower .subjects _ 
than usual after a Summer harvest— - 
“*White Peonies,” by C, D. Weldon; 
‘*Dahlias,’’.-by Anna Fisher; “Gladi-. 
oli,” by Ruth Anderson; “ we 
by Harriet Lumis; ‘‘White Dahlias,” 
by Helen K. McCarthy; a ‘Bowl of — 


ve 


x 
be | 
a 


Pj 


ba 


Mason; “Orchids and Other Things,” ~ 
by Maude Drein Bryant; ‘*Peonies,” ~~ 
by Abbott Graves—and there are 
one or. two portraits of gardens. 

For these at present, however, ohe | 
visits the Ferargil Galleries, where 
they are assembled in abundance 
under the auspices of the Garden 
Club. The Academy has nothing to 
show so beautiful as the ‘‘Peonies,” 
by Wilton Lockwood, which age can- 
not wither. The flower paintings at 
the Ferargil are more various and 
interesting than the gardens. Edith 
Penman’s ‘“‘Sweet William,’ Florence 
Gotthold’s ‘‘Antique Bouquet,” the 
‘Japanese Iris” on a gold back- 
ground, by Elizabeth Price; ‘‘Aza- 
leas,’" by M. T. Mason, and Elmer 
MacRae's carved panels are among 
the things that seem to show the 
most personal attitude on the part of 
the artist 
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THE GARGOYLES OF NEW YORK 


Perched High They Are, For the Craning of Necks. 


By FRANK W. PEERS 


EW YORK, too, has its gar- 
goyles—great numbers of 
them. In almost any part 
of the city they can be 
found if they are sought out 

diligently. 

Most of them are perched high up, 
and so they easily elude the eyes of 
the incurious, but when the sun falls 
upon them they chortle with impish 
glee so that he who passes can see 
and almost hear. 

The infinite variety and the devil- 
ish expressions of gargoyles make 
them the most amusing and animat- 
ed accessory of architecture. They 
run the gamut of strange shapes; 
one may be only a gaping mouth 
with a scroll for an ear; a more for- 
tunate brother may be endowed with 
a@ lion's body, a bat’s wings, a goat’s 
horns and a lizard’s tail. ~ 

Accompaniments and excrescences 
of the Gothic style, here as in their 
more natural habitat, . gargoyles 
seem to prefer churches for their 
1%«ting places—churches being most 
ob iensly Gothic in aspiration. But 








they may be found on the eaves of 
apartment houses, commercial build- 
ings and even occasionally decorate 
a private house. There is one that 
seems to be sliding headlong down 
the corner of a Fifth Avenue man- 
sion at Fifty-second Street. He has 
a startled and rather frightened ex- 
pression, with his vertebrae bristling 
‘along his arched spine. He hardly 
looks like a stone decoration; more 
like a little beast petrified with ter- 
ror and r ini motion] to 
escape detection. 

Another delectable little devil lurks 
on the gutters of Grace Church, in 
Broadway. He leans over a side en- 
trance, almost within reach from the 
sidewalk, his little claws dug deep 
into the molding to which he clings, 
and he wears a smile that seems to 
say he would like to make friends 
with the passer-by. .- 

Oddly, St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
seems at first to have been neglected 
by gargoyles. But if you go around 
to the back, toward Madison Avenue, 
you will find that part of the pile is 
fairty alive with them. Some are 
clambering. down waterpipes in cor- 








ners, and others peering in every 
direction from tops of buttresses. 
And away_up on a delicate tapering 
spire is a group of them like little 
weather vanes at half-mast. 

At Eighty-second Street and West 
End Avenue there is an apartment 
house which seems most unlikely 
hunting ground for gargoyles. But 
high up on the corner of the build- 
ing is one huge lone-winged beast 
perched like an eagle on a rocky cliff. 
He seems to snarl down contemptu- 
ously at people below him. 

An interesting family of gar- 
goytes inhabits the tower of the 
Jefferson Market in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. They are strange, squatty 
little beasts, something of a cross 
hetween a harpy and a pug dog. 
They have conspired to let nothing 
escape their watchful, prying eyes. 
Each takes a corner of the tower, 
straddling a narrow molding and 
clinging with the tips of wings and 
clawed feet; so as to stretch as far 
out as possible. 

Not all gargoyles are base born and 
witless creatures. Some have the 
bearing of royalty itself. On the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church,in West 
End Avenue, there are two lion gar- 
goyles that breathe forth the richness 
of the Italian Renaissance, sombre, 
sedate and heavy -with dignity. 
Others have Mo room for brains nor 
desire for pomp; their whole effort 
is to produce the eloquent render- 
ing of an ossified scream. There 
are some such on the front of All 
Angels’ Parish House in West 
Hightieth Street. 

Pity we have not easier access to 
the tops of our high buildings, for 
among the lacy traceries of cornices, 
dormer windows and towers there 
are countless details to delight. Here 
is the best hunting ground for gar- 
goyles. But one must mostly rest 
content with the knowledge that 
they exist. Few can get close 
enough to see them clearly, or to 
sketch them. 

However, climbing to the top of 
that ‘‘Cathedral of Commerce,”’ the 
Woolworth Building, one may look 
out upon the city side by side with 
the gargoyles that roost on that 
dizzy eminence. Some are wingless 
and one wonders how they ever 
found their way up that labyrinth 
of sixty stories, especially as no fly- 
ing buttresses and complex angles 
break the sheerness of the per- 
pendicular walls. The bat-winged, 
lizard-footed gargoyles seem a little 
more at home up there. Of course, 
their small wings are far from 
adequate to support the weight of 
their bodies; but one must not ana- 
lyze too minutely the plausfbility of 
gargoyles. If they adhered to the 
laws of nature they would forfeit 
most of their charm—indeed, they 
would cease to be gargoyles. 

Gargoyles are plentiful in the Wall 
Street district. One may risk one’s 


_ dignity as well as one’s neck in look- 


ing for them. But they are not dif- 
ficult to find—and are well worth a 
neck or two. 

The precursors of gargoyles date 
far back in the history of achitec- 
ture. In the ruined Egyptian _tem- 
ples on the upper Nile there have 
been found stone waterspouts carved 
into animal heads. And in Greek 
and Roman architecture there are 
similar forms, refined and modified 
until they became almost abstract 
decoration. For the most part these 
were lion heads, rather low in relief 
and hardly more important than 
scrolied patterns and molding de- 
signs. . 

Not until the medieval ages, when 
the Gothic impulse revitalized archi- 
tecture, did this special feature de- 
velop into an entity and merit a 
name of its own. 

Classical architecture has been 
called “frozen music,’’ but the 
Gothic idea was tc give life to build- 
ings. In its intricate plans, in its 
flowing lines of interlacing patterns, 
and most of all in its intimate carv- 
ing and decoration, there seems to 
be not only a representation of life, 
but life itself. 

And so it was in France, Gothic 
France, that gargoyles first came 
into being. Architects and st 
sons gave full rein to their fancy 
and imagination, and the flat lion 
masks of the classical period were 
replaced by all manner of grotesque 
figures, some of which protruded 
several feet from. cornices and tow- 





ers. 
The term “gargoyte’’ sprung from 


an old French word, ‘“gargouille,’’ 
meaning “throat”; gargoyles were 
the throats of water pipes, and while 
some of them have managed to 
escape their original purpose and no 
longer function as waterspouts, it 
is generally conceded that this was 
their original commonplace excuse 
for a picturesque existence. 

It is not easy to think of gargoyles 
as inanimate stone. They seem to 
be alive, and while we cannot sepa- 
rate them from their architectural 





association,“ each one of them pos- 
sesses his own distinct personality 
and being. They are the crowning 
accomplishment of the Gothic en- 
deavor to endow architecture with 
vitality. 

This idea of life in these strange, 
grotesque figures has fascinated the 
imagination of many people. It found 
its superb and fullest expression 
through the genius of Victor Hugo 
when he wrote of the gargoyles in 


“Notre Dame.” 





( Continued from Page 7 ) 


Intoxication due to prolonged use of 
alcohol results from faults of charac- 
ter and slack will power. A system 
of compulsory detention of all drunk- 
ards and forcing them to work hard 
should be adopted in aM countries. 
It would be better, however, to use 
preventive measures.’’ : 

Dr. Bratt’s proposals at first were 
to modify the existing systems. 
“Sweden for years had had laws 
which provided that all the liquor 
companies should conduct their trade 
in a “manner having in view the 
morals of the public.” Dr. Bratt 
used this as a “joker” and after 
several months of effort succeeded in 
establishing the Stockholm system, 
where a so-called system company 
claimed license to sell all spirits in 
the city. The mot-book went into 
effect; a sort of pass-book which 
one carries to the company’s liquor 
store and in which each quantity 
sold is registered. Of liquors a mot- 
book owner can have only a limited 
monthly quantity, not in any case 
exceeding four litres, or about a gal- 
lon, depending on the size of the 
family or household. - 

All this, of course, is aside from 
the restaurant and café sales. A few 
months after the war the Swedish 
Parliament sanctioned the mot-book 
system throughout the nation. To- 
day there are some 150 companies 
which are modeled after the Stock- 
holm company. These companies 
are local; and towns and communi- 
ties which have no local system com- 
pany are without wines or spirits 
In 1916 Dr. Bratt and several of his 
friends supported by the Stockholm 
system company which they con- 
trolled, bought up all the distilleries 
and all the wine and spirit concerns 
engaged in a wholesale business. It 
required several years to complete 
this countrywide organization. Out 
of this grew one great concern, the 
Aktiebolaget Vin and Spritcentralen. 
It now controls and handles all the 
wines and liquors and spirits in 


Stockholm and Gothenburg and so 
on throughout the country. 

The system companies have two 
methods of selling—one covering 
customers with mot-books, who 
come ‘to the stores maintained by 
the system and purchase their 
wines and liquors. About one mil- 
lion of these mot-books have been 
issued. Women who earn their own 
living may have mot-books, but they 
are allowed only a few litres a year. 
\Every purchase is duly registered. 
Wines can only be purchased by 
holders of mot-books, but there is 
no limit in quantities. No beer 
stronger than 3.2 per cent. is sold 
in Sweden. The Stockholm system 
company maintains thirty of these 
retail liquor stores in that city alone. 

Several of these stores were visited 
where men, women and children, the 
last carrying mot-books issued to 
their parents or the heads of 
their household, appeared steadily 
throughout the day until closing 
time. The customers carried suit- 
cases, handbags, parcel carriers—in 
fact every conceivable sort of con- 
trivance for transferring wines and 
liquors to the home. Men and wo- 
men clerks waited upon them care- 
fully and politely, showing each cus- 
tomer the authorized price list. One 
can purchase in this fashion domes- 





LIQUOR CONTROL IN SWEDEN 


forces are not permitted to leave the 
premises during selling hours. Busi- 
ness is always too brisk for them to 
take an hour off for lunch. Instead, 
they prepare their food in a side 
room. Some of these stores have 
from four to five thousand patrons 
each. Throughout the country, ex- 
cept in the districts where there are 
no system companies, similar condi- 
tions prevail. The atmosphere in 
these stores is like that im a first- 
class drug store. 

The other phase of the control sys- 
tem is the “on sales,’’ so called. 
For the system companies also oper- 
ate the beverage concessions in the 
restaurants, many of which they 
own. In Stockholm the company 
operates in four classes of restau- 
rants, four of the luxury class hotels 
and cafés—one of them the largest 
hotel in Scandinavia—in ten first- 
class restaurants, thirty second-class 
and eighteen third-class. In the 
third-class one finds workers for the 
most part. They have the same ex- 
cellent food as the others, but it Is 
not quite so elaborately served. 
Prices vary in each class for both 
food and drink.” Here, as elsewhere, 
in all the eating places—and all the 
drinking parlors are known as eat- 
ing places—one must buy food in or- 
der to drink. 

In addition the system companies 
sell direct to privately owned hotels 
and restaurants, which, by their con- 
tract, may not sell more than a cer- 
tain quantity of spirits yearly with- 
out turning over to the Government 
all remaining profits. Four times 
more revenue yearly accrues than 
under the old system. And less 
liquor is used. In 1913, the last year 
under the old system, 43,000,000 
liters of jiquor were used in Swe- 
den. In 1921 the figure had dropped 
to 31,600,000 liters and in 1922 to 
25,800,000. 

One sees restaurant life in town 
and country, however, through the 
multi-colored fluids served on every 
table. 

Yet there is little drunkenness. 
When the students completed their 
academic year this Summer there 
was about as much drinking among 
them as at our American schools a 
year or so ago. One could find a 
well set-up drinking party strolling 
about the streets if he teok the 
trouble to seek it. 

Seeing the great wine warehouses 
newly built, one feels that the peo- 
ple who financed these buildings hed 
good reason to discount the chances 
for prohibition. In the wine ware- 
house in Stockholm, are thousands 
of casks of wines, great galleries 
where men and women work long 
hours bottling and labeling, and vast 
halls where champagnes in cases are 
packed tier upon tier by the thou- 
sands. One new warehouse has 28, - 
000 square feet of floor space and it 
is for wines only. Wherever one 
travels he finds. temperance boards 


the owner of a mot-book does not 
pay his taxes or fails to support his 
family decently, he cannot buy wines 
or liquors. The serious-minded per- 
sons with whom we talked are satis- 
fied that the system can be perfect- 
ed within five years, in which event 
they believe there never will be pro- 
hibition. 
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“Our Daddy gave us The 


Book of Knowledge for Christmas” 





- A free booklet describing The Book of 
Knowledge, that delightful and won- 
derful work for children, will be mailed 
you promptly. Merely send the booklet 
coupon today. 











IVE the children The Book of Knowl- 
edge this Christmas. It will give them 


the greatest pleasure on Christmas . 


morning and the benefit will last a lifetime. 
Make sure of a set by mailing the free booklet 
coupon today. This does not obligate you 
in any way. It simply brings you descriptive 
material that will enable you to judge for 
yourself about The Book of Knowledge. 
But please remember that sets are going fast 
and we cannot reprint before Christmas. 


Captures the Child’s Mind 
Children may be born artists, or musicians, or 
scientists, but they are seldom born readers. 
They must be won to the love of books. It 
is safe to say that no work has. so success- 
fully captured the interest of the children as 
The Book of Knowledge. No normal child 
can resist the magnetism of its pictured 


pages... The whole wonderful_world is. spread __ 


before them in delightful, simply written 
articles illustrated with more than 10,000 
pictures which tell a story or explain a fact 
in a way that can never be forgotten. 


Children Love It 


“The arrival of The Book of Knowledge was hailed 
with shrieks of delight and the children have made it 
almost their only reading matter since it came,” 
writes Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart, the well-known 
novelist and playwright. The delightful descriptive 
articles, written in easy conversational style, and 
illustrated with 10,000 fascinating pictures, captivate 
the mind of the child. This original work begins 
a the early questions about the wonderful com- 

nplace things which interest growing minds and 
buile 8 up a practical education Ee life by means of 
a new method of universal knowledge,—the simplest 
and most successful ever desthoned 


beautifully illus- . 

HE trated sampie 

pages containing 

ete articles from The 

Book of Knowledge: “American 

Birds” in color, “The Proces- 

sion of the Worlds,” “The Book of 

Wonder,” “Wild Animals” in color, 

“The Wonderful Machinery of Our 
Ears,” etc., etc. 








THE GROLIER SOCIETY 
2 WEST 45TH STREET; NEW YORK 











Worth Inquiring About . 


What would The Book of Knowledge do for your boy 
or girl? Would you like to see for yourself? The 
method of teaching by pictures with clear, simple 
explanations and delightful conversational talks, you 
will find in the 68-page booklet of sample pages that 
we invite you to have free. Every reader of The 
Times is welcome to a copy. If you have a child 
you cannot fail to be interested in this. Merely mai 
the coupon today and receive the free booklet with 
our compliments. 





THE 
GROLIER 
SOCIETY, 


2 West 45th Street, 
New York 


a / 

f 
7 its ep A to the children. 
4 . 


Address 
7 N.Y.T. 11-25-23 


. ---free booklet coupon--- 

















ONLY $1 
Regular Value $1.75 
This Aluminum Coffee 
Percolator, Store and Can of 
Sterno CANNED HEAT 


irew your coffee on the table with this 
attractive Sterne Outfit -nighly polished 
solid Aluminum Percolator and Sterno 
Stove The Vercolator alone sells regu- 


larly at $1.50. 

Then you have the 
fry or boil eggs, soup 
make candy, heat 
thousands of uses. 
This Sterno Combination makes a wonder- 
ful gift to office and .tactory 
oe pare lunches especiaily on stormy winter 


vegriables, 
irons, curling 


meats, 
irons— 


Send this Ad and 

rno : 31.00 NOW to 

ste Sterno Corp.,9 East 
sith Street, Ne 

Canned Heat cori city diem. bo 


We will send complete outfit prepaid. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money back. 





_ Learn French! 


Learn to speak French by Me 
New Conversational Method 
evolved in Europe and just intro- 
duced in America by the 1. ©. 8 
School of Languages. 


An educated native in your own 
home speaks to you fast or slow, 
as often as you desire. A native 
instructor guides and instructs 
you im reading and writing the 
language. You learn French 
practically as if you were living 
in France. 

Write 


for descriptive booklet 











International Correspondence Scheols 

ox 9624, Seranton, Penna. 

Please send me literature 
describing the New Conver- || 
sational Method of learning 
French. 

Name. | 
Address. . = 





If You Are 


DEAF 


You MUST Ultimately Use the 


PORT - 0 - PHONE 


No other hearing device can 
wive you the combination of 
its natural, clear mellow 
tones and unequalled power. 
Kach word will come to you 
clearly and distinctly with- 
out the rasp and disturbing 
sounds s0 commonly com- 
plained of. 

Let the PORT-O-PHONE 
demonstrate its ability to give 
you better hearing than is 
possible in any other way. 


Absolute Free Trial 


in your OWN home 
at NO expense to yourself. 


Call at Our Office for Demonstra- 
tion or Write for Booklet. 


The Port-O-Phone Corp. 


1923 Broadway. New York City. 
N.W.Cor. 64th St. Tel. 3601 Columbus 


qe 










ROOM ELECTRIC $ 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 





of Klectrie Fixtures, 
Jemish or satin ftin- 
including white em- 

wood for afl 


‘HIS Magnificent set 
made of solid brass. 
completely wired. 
xhensware, ready 


ish, 


bossed 
currents. 
SEND NO MONEY 

Pay eye set Is delivered. Satisfaction 
guarante! of money refunded. Fixtures can 
he bought ' multviduslly. Send for FREE Tlus- 
trated (Catalog. 

UNITED LIGHTING FIXTURE = Inc. 
280 Bowery, New York City. Oept.. 288 





Handy Sterno Stove «b | 
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( Contigued from Page 3) 
losophy that ‘these people,’ mear- 
ing the royal family, are all right 
where they are ‘It's the system 

| that needs changing,” he said, ‘‘and! 


| when that changes they will change} 
| With it.” , 

The royal family itself seems to! 
‘have no fear that the so-called rev- | 
vlutionary movement will be di-: 
rected against them. The King and | 
Queen go about with less show of | 
Protection than the’ Governors of 
most of our States. The Prince of 
|; Wales sits in “D’’ on the aisle at! 
| the theatre and in the ringside seats | 
| at prizefights; he dances with the 
crowd at public dance clubs. 
And everywhere royalties are re-/ 


|}ceived with courtesy and enthu- 
siasm. The most radical newspa- 
{pers refrain from criticizing them. | 


Even in Victoria's time a portion ot; 
the press openly pilloried the royal | 


| family. In the early’40s a London | 
; Paper went so far as to publish a| 
scurrilousty indecent cartoon of} 
}Queen Victoria over the caption: 
“Vieky putting on Albert's trou- 
|sers”; even Punch showed Victoria, | 
| Albert, four grown children, baby | 


and flunkies singing in thé streets} 
for £150,000 to rebuild Buckingham | 
Palace. Hut last Winter, Max Beer- 
bohm, the enfante terrible of British | 
; journalism, drew a cartoon—for ex- | 
‘hibttion, not even for publication— | 
, ridiculing the Prince of Wales’s en- | 
during bachelorhood, and was so put | 
upon by press and public, that he | 
withdrew the picture altogether. | 
| Today, impoliteness to royalty is not | 
| tolerated. 


Yet the authorities in England} 
| are preparing for some sort of revo- | 
| lutionary movement. The House} 


| Secretary advertised widely that the| 
London Bobbie was to be -stripped | 
| of the swerds of ceremony which} 
| constitute the last vestige of mil-| 
itarism attached to the police; the | 
| ridiculous little swords disappeared, | 
| but very practical tittle revolvers | 
took their places. In the big cities | 
, there are mounted policemen with } 
| clubs at every. important street cor- | 
| ner: they are supposed to direct the | 
traffic, although practical expert- 
ence has tong ago relegated this | 
| duty to officers on foot. Moreover, 
|} if you pick out a point along your | 
favorite route—Piccadilly Circus, for} 
instance—and try to make a friend| 
of the man on _ horseback, you| 
quickly discover that your oppor-| 
tunities are limited; every day you 
meet the same horse, but a differ- 
ent policeman. Mounted police may 
be useless for traffic, but they are 
great for street fighting; and the 
more men who are trained to the 
job the better for the policemen’s 
side of the fight. Street fighting? 
Between whom? and for what? Cer- 
tainly not the abolttion of the crown. 
At a four shilling table d’héte in 
Soho, an ex-soldier, a searcher in 


{ 


the British Museum, told me: 
“There'll be a _ short revolution 
within two years, maybe in No- 


vember when the fog is_ thickest. 
Probably a draw as far as fighting 
goes, but Labor will come into full 
power. Half the middle class will 
join the revolutionists; and I'll be 
one of them.” 

“And the King?’’ I asked. 

*‘Oh, he'll still be King.”’ 

A policeman on the docks during 
the recent dockers’ strike said prac- 
tically the same thing: “These 
blighters have nothin’ against the 
King. What they want is more bob 
an’ fewer bobbies.’’ 

The truth seems to be that almost 
every one in England thinks that 
some change is coming in public life; 
most people think that that change 
ts the coming into power of the 
present Labor Party, which now 
constitutes the official minority in 
the House of Commons: a great 
many, probably a majority, feel that 
when this happens, there will be 
disorder, perhaps bloodshed; the in- 
telligent minority, even of the con- 
servative classes, believe that the 
Labor Party, once it is in power, 
will be orderly and responsible, ex- 
erting a steadying influence on itself 
and the nation; a few advanced re- 
publicans and Sociajists expect that 
a Labor Government would shear 
royalty of some of its gayest and 
costliest coats and strip it of any 
last vestige of power which might 
still adhere to its person; but no one 








| harbor of the empire. 


| Hera 


royalty tn Engiand will forthwith be 


' abolished. 


There are, | believe. two funda- 


| mental reasons why these things are ; 
| 80. 


The first is an economic one. | 
The British do not raise enough food | 
to feed themselves or herd enough | 
sheep to clothe themselves Eng- | 
land without its dominions would he |" 
at the mercy of the world. Ané 
the chief tie—some say the only tie 
—that binds the great self-sufficient 
States of Canada and Australia and 


| India to the little, dependent island 
| of Great Britain is the patriotic sen- 


timent embodied tn the British 
Crown. Every British statesman, | 
from Stanley Baldwin to Ramsay | 


MacDonald, fears in his heart that | 
if England goes republican the do-| 
minions will go independent; and | 
that if they do, England. and not 
the dominions will starve. 

To hold these scattered English-! 


;men in a vise of sentimental loyalty ; 


1s the chief job of the British royal | 
family. King George's grandmother, j 
Queen Victoria, though she seldom} 
stirred from Windsor and Balmoral, | 


;did the job extremely - well. His| 
| father, Edward VII., was the Am-! 
bassador 


Extraordinary of his day. 

King George himself, as the aman’ 
Prince, dropped anchor in every} 
To thousands | 
of British subjects who have never | 
seen the House of Parliament, and} 
hardly know of its existence, "King | 
George is the England which they 
love and serve. His son—well [ 
have heard it said that it would be a 
“good thing” if we had a fresh-faced 
American youth, with a fondness for) 
baseball and fishing and pretty girls, 

and a God-sent devotion to American 
ideaJs, traveling to the ends of the 
earth making us understood and 
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Like Plate Engraving 


Embossed Lettering 
1 


Any name and address (3 lines) Richly Embossed 
On Fine Vellum Paper 


ORDER BY MAIL. State choice of paper, WHITE, BLUE or BUFF, 
and color of embossing, BLACK, BLUE or JADE GREEN 
Write plaiply (or print) NAME AND ADDRESS (not over 3 lines): 
Enclose cash, money order or check with orders. West of Missis- 
sippi River add 20c for each order. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
cheerfully refunded.Delivered in Fine Holly Stationery Box—-POSTPAID 

. Your ene losure card will be packed in the box if desired. Delivery 
wiil be made either direct, timed to arrive just before Christmas, or, 
to you when. ready. lease make your shipping instructions clear. 


$4.50 Special Combination Gift Offer 
A genuine Waterman Ideal Fountain pen included with this box of 


personal stationery, both for $4.50, special. (State whether 
lady’s or man’s pen is wanted.) 


263 F, ufth Ave. 1 Ave. Derr 27° New York 


ENTRANCE ON 29% STREET 














Mail vem @rders Now and Auvid Xmas — 





liked. To the Englishman this ser-| 
vice which royalty performs is more 
than a “good thing’’—it is a vital 
thing. 

One reason, therefore, why morr- ; 
archy endures in democratic ang- | 
land is that it helps to fill the Brit-| 
ish stomach and clothe the Hritish| 
back. 

The other reason—tless tangible but { 
equally controlling—is one that Brit- 
ishers seldom admit. Of all the men 
; with whom T have talked, the only 
one who mentioned it is Hamilton 
Fife, editor of The London Daily | 
Id. “There won’t be any revo-: 
lution in the sense you Americans 
understand it,” said Fife, who may 
be accepted as one of the official 
spokesmen for the Labor Party. “It's 
not the English way. We seldom 
cut a new pdir of pants. We patch 
the gid ones’’ * * * which is an 
epigrammatic way of saying that 
there will always be a King in Eng- 
land because there is a King in Eng- 
gland now. Dr. Arthur Shadwell, 
in a pamphlet on the revolutionary 
movement, approaches the same con- 








WILL 


Direct 
from the 
Grower 


TRAIGHT from the sun and 
wind of their native hillside, 
Fox Hill apples reach you sound 
and perfect. Stayman Winesap, 
one of the finest varieties, is 
ready now to lend its crimson 
cheer and delightful flavor to 
your table. Crisp, juice-laden. 
with just a hint of tart raciness, 
they keep their delicious sound- 
ness all Winter. Hand-picked, 
graded and shipped with the 
greatest care. $5.00 a bu., $3.00 
a half-bu. (Delivered free in the 
first two parcel-post zones.) 


S. C. ESHLEMAN, Grower Wood Baskets 
Box D McKnightstown, Pa. Desks 
‘ igh 1 Stools 
Located on the Lincoin Highway 3 


Holiday Gifts 
in Wicker 


YOu wont roses. 
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2 most 


351. 75 


Or you can select from 


— th 
Your 
choice of cretonne 


Floor Lamps Ferneries 


Jardinieres 








“Wicker—The Furniture that 





clusion from another viewpoint: 
“The idea of replacing King George 
by any other George—whether lloyd 
or Lansbury, Curzon or Robey—-has 
only to be stated to expose its ab- 
surdity. These four Georges may be 
well enough in their way, but the 
nation does not want any of them or 
their likes for its titular chief. It 
prefers the fifth George, whom it 
has already got without any fuss.” 

In England facts change, but 
forms never change. And monarchy, 
so far as it touches consciously the 
man in the Strand is a form: a very 
delightful form that wears gold lace, 
which he loves, and brings into his 
world golden-haired young gods, 
whom he adores. Thousands of 
British citizens, who know very little 
about the vital importance of the 
dominions, and less about royalty’s 
supreme service in binding them to 
the British State, are born with the 
feeling that the Crown is imperish- 
able; that it has a right to be, be- 
cause it is. 

Royalty performs an indispensable 
service to the British people. And 
what is even more important, royalty 
seems to the British people indispen- 
sable. So long as these things are 
so, there will still be King George 
and the British Empire—not Citizen 
‘Windsor ann. ti British Republic. 
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“TITE-ON” 


(Toupe Fix) in Tube F: 
No plasters to cut—no heati 
Just the tube and it's 
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Price 75¢ postpaid or order thru your dealer. | 
Cc. F. DOHERR 
W. 26th. 


Dept..T__ 252 York City | 


Makes a House a Home” 
Reed & WillowCraftShop 


“ 129 East 34th Street, N Y. 
Bet. Park and Lex. Aves. 
Caledonia 7787. 


For Christmas 


IMPERIAL 
STATIONERY ——— 


[/ (case) method. Degree of 


LL.B. conferred. Complete survey of the 
training and authentic record of hundreds 
of successful students wilt he found in our 
books—""Law Guide’ and ‘‘Evidence’’ (M-22) 

for which no charge is made. Send for 











: TUDY at HOME 
The Finest Made heater’ Sppbmition ienet 
Ribbon tied. Nicely bexed. Em- than ever before. ‘We guide 


in lack, blue, 
Finest quality white paper. 


$ 100 FOLDED SHEETS 
2 Or ro SINGLE SHEETS 
00 ENVELOPES 
Send cash, rsd or money order, 
Guaranteed 


green. you step by step by the 


famous LaSalle Problem 








West add 10 cents. copies * once, or call or phone. (Open 
Delivery. Evenings. 

LASAL a Bet ge rey UNIVERSITY 

The G. W. Schneider Co. Vis-ilt West aad Street, |New York. 

Middletown, Conn. B Office, 26 Court. Trinngle 819 
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for Diabetes 
frora France 


The New tieb-dine 
Clip-On Ash Tray 


Imported 
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Rec 
3 ed by the medical profession the world over. 
for Mab- very a 
parties. Made of hand muffins in box. Ask meme, My ; my 
mime art metal beavti- |) Bread or send $2.10 for a box. Sent 
ellow, blue and anywhere in the States. ic 
— & OBESITY on 
Bt each. Set of 4, $3.50 ine, 
Pag Now ye ng On pre 
seeapte-sitacaos TOBACCO BRICKS 
Granulated, pound 
THE GIFT GIVERS pure, mild, nates tee. 
225 Sth Ave., N. Y¥. City. vana 
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eA, new idea for Pipe-Smokers: 12 famous 


‘tobaccos, packed in a handsome Humidor 
—shipped to you direct to help you find the soul- 
mate for your pipe. 

OST men have written their John Han- 

cocks on‘a lot of “dotted lines.”’ But, 
if you’re a pipe-smoker, we'll wager that 
yon’ve never signed a fairer, sweeter con- 
tract than the little rectangular coupon at 
the bottom of this page. 


GUARANTEED BY 


Just a few strokes of your pen—and you can 
- end your quest 
of years for a 





A$3% Test for $12 


Se SPT WER perfect smoking 
echotons in GER sine gicheagm, tobacco—draw- 
BlueBoar- + - + .25 ing dividends 

*  Gapilan- - - - .30 for life in unal- 


Imperial CubeCut - 
we eel re 


Imperial CrbeCut - 30 oyed pipe-satis 


OldEnglishCurce Cut 15 faction. 

Carlton Club. + + — But siied ate! 

Yale Mivture- ~~ .25 getting ahead ot 

bsg ogi pg We our story. 

Will'Lalakia- + + 145 

Louisiana Pengqu 25 The average 

Total - - $3.05 pipe-smoker is 

But through the Humider Sampler the greatest little 


you get a liberal “get acquainted™ . . 
quantity cf each fort@t experimenter in 


the world. He’s 











forever trying a “new one,” confident that 


some day he’ll find the real affinity for his pipe. 
Knowing smokers aswe do— and knowing 


. tobaccos as we do— we felt that we'd be doing 


a friendly turn for everybody if we found a 
way to settle this question once and for all, 
to the satisfaction of every smoker. 


So we created the Humidor Sampler. 


Into a bright red lacquered humidor case, 
we have packed an assortment of twelve ta- 
moussmoking tobaccos—covering the whole 
range of tobacco taste. 


To test these 1 2 tobaccos is to go the whole 
route in delightful pipe tobacco experience, 
trying out every yood flavor and aroma known 
to pipe connoisseurs. 

There are myriads of different drands of 
smoking tobaccos on the market. But of 
them all, there are 12 distinctive blends 
which, in our opinion, stand in a class by 


themselves for superlative individuality of 


Havor,aroma and smooth, sweet, even quality. 
These twelve decisive blends—the twelve 
“primary colors’ of tobaccos— have been 
selected tor the Humidor Sampler. When 
vou have tried these twelve, you have tried 
the best; if your tobacco-ideal is to be found 
anywhere, it must be one of these. 


men- 
A complete assortment of the world’s finest 


smoking tobaccos — sent to any smoker 
| anywhere— on 10 days approval 


Ten-Day Approval Offer 


We are eager to send the Humidor assortment 
to any smoker, anywhere, on ten days’ approval. 


Send no money. Just sign and mail the coupon. 
That will bring you the Humidor assortment 
direct from our factories to your den. When the 
postman brings the package, deposit $1.50 with 
him, plus postage. 


If'a ten-day try-out of these tobaccos doesn't 
give. you more real pipe pleasure than you've 
ever had before, besides revealing the one per- 
fect tobacco for your taste—the cost is on us. 


Simply return the Humidor, and you'll get 
your $1.50 and the postage back pronto—and 
pleasantly. The coupon is your obedient ser- 
vant; use it. 


Send No Money—Just Mail Coupon 





Marburg Branch, Dept. 26 
’ Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me on 10 days" 
approval, une of your Hu- 
midor Samplers of twelve 
ditterent smoking tubaccus. 
1 will pay postman §1.50 
(plus postage) on receipt—with the understanding that if 1 am not 
satistied | may return Humidor in 10 days and you agree te refunc 
S1.50 and postage by return mail. » 


The American Tobacco Co., Inc. | 





Note: —If you expect to be opt when postman calls vou may enclose | 
St.50 with coupon and the Humidor will be sent to you posepaid. 
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The reading of this page will teach you the care of your gums, 
and | may prevent your toothbrush from ever “showing pink.” 


The soft modern 
food that tastes so 
delicious does not 
give the gums the 
stimulation that 
rough, coarse food 
once gave. 
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Soft foods and hasty eating are weakeni ing 
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Hasty eating re- 
duces the mechan- 
ical stimulation 
which food gives 
te-the gums. Hasty 
eating isan enemy: 
proper mastication 
is a friend. 


gums and ruining teeth 


HE GREATEST DANGERS with which the teeth are 


threatened today are the dangers which follow in the train 
of a weakened gum structure. 


The records 9f the clinics and the daily experience of the 
dental profession show an alarming increase in the number of 
tooth troubles which have their source in the gingiva (the gum 
structure) of the human mouth. 


And.the causes of this condition are not difficult to discover, 
Undoubtedly the greater nervous tension under which we live, 
and lack of sufficient exercise are, in many cases, contribut- 


ing factors, but the source of most tooth troubles today can be 
traced to'the modern diet. 


Pyorrhea is a disease of civilization 


Pyorrhea is strictly a disease of civilization, due to continued 
use of soft foods and hasty eating. Skulls of the ancient Eski- 
mos and Indians (American) show no trace of its ravages, but 
skulls of the ancient Hindus and Romans, civilized people both, 
show decided evidence that pyorrhea, though undiscovered 


then, is by no means a modern disease. 


How soft foods cause the toothbrush to “show pink” 


N FACT one ot the foremost consultants vouches 

for the statement that pyorrhea is the result 
of soft food and the attendant lack of stimulation 
to the gums. Rough, coarse food once gave work 
to the teeth and stimulation to the gums, but this 
modern food of ours does neither. (See Dr. Louis 
Attofy’s report of researches among the Igorots.) 
And lacking stimulation, our gums are growing 
pampered and soft, just as muscles do when 
deprived of regular exercise. 


Lack of circulation and its results 
to the teeth 


Let’s face frankly the situation of your teeth and your gums. 
If you are an average person, you egt soft foods, with an 
undue amount of creamy substances and practically a total 
lack of roughage. Probably, too, you often eatit hastily: few 
people masticate their food one-tenth as much as ts proper. 


“ A trial tube, enough to last you 
for ten days, will be sent gladly if 
you will forward coupon below. 


BRISTOL- MYERS CO. 


56 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without charge or obligation on my part. 


What is the result? Instead of stimulating the circu- 
lation of the blood in the gums, by the normal massage 
incident to proper mastication, gums get little or no “‘ex- 
ercise.” Pyorrhea, infected roots, diseased sockets and gin- 
#ibitis are just the normal causes from the given effects. 


How Ipana helps soft gums 
become healthy 


Ipana is a tooth paste comparatively new. Yet in the short 
time it has been before the profession, thousands of dentists 
have written us that they have adopted it in their practice, 
that they prescribe it to their patients, especially when those 
patients show signs of congested, soft or bleeding gums. 


in stubborn cases, they prescribe a gum-massage with 
Ipana after the ordinary cleaning with Ipana and the brush, 
thus helping to restore the circulation, to relieve the con- 
gestion, and to provide the gums with that exercise that 
they need so badly, and which our modern food does not 
give them naturally. Granted enough exercise. enough 
stimulation, just as an athlete’s muscles develop under 


exercise and use, the gums will grow firm and healthy. 


In strengthening soft gums and in healing bleeding gums, 
[pana has a very specific virtue. ft comtains ziratot-a-pos- 
itive antiseptic and germicide, and a preparation with a 
recognized hemostatic value. It is used throughout the 
country by dentists after extraction to ajlay the bleeding 
of the wound, to heal infected tissue and to restore to ir- 
ritated and under-nourished gums, their normal tonicity. 


Send for a Trial Tube of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 


If you desire to experience for yourself the benefits of 
Ipana tooth paste, we will gladly send you a sample size 
of Ipana, enough to last for tendays. You can judge from 
the sample. not only the healing effect of Ipana, not only 
its fine, free-from-grit consistency, not only its remarkable 
cleaning power, but you can judge, too, its fine flavor and 
clean taste. For Ipana isa perfect proof that a tooth paste 
need not have an unpleasant taste, in order to be a ben- 
eficial agent. 


IPA 


TOOTH PASTE 


made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 





